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FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART 


New  Series, 


“  Don  Quixote  ”  is  the  world’s  panto¬ 
mime.  Children  laugh  at  it,  and  clap 
their  hands;  young  men  and  maidens 
find  in  it  their  best  and  happiest 
thoughts,  the  expression  of  their  purest 
feelings,  while,  at  the  same  time,  their 
dreams  and  high  vaunting  ambitions  are 
turned  into  the  greatest  fun.  Old  men 
renew  their  childhood  in  it,  and  call  to 
mind  the  days  when  they,  too,  were 
young,  and  had  their  dreams,  and  they 
now  sec,  in  the  pages  of  the  very  same 
book,  that  the  ridicule  cast  upon  them 
was  only  too  well  deserved  ;  not  indeed 
for  the  fire  which  as  young  men  they 
threw  into  the  working  of  their  schemes, 
not  for  the  overbearing  enthusiasm 
which  for  a  time  burnt  up  all  selfishness 
in  their  natures,  but  for  their  blindness 
to  common  things,  and  the  preference 
they  had  for  flights  of  faith,  or  fancy, 
over  common  sense.  A  re.al  Christmas 
pantomime,  and  full  of  Christmas  cha¬ 
rity  and  brotherly  kindness.  Tho 
laughter  which  rings  through  it  is  a 
laughter  which  mellows,  .as  well  as 
brightens,  the  heart.  The  sitmations 
and  transformations  are  very  startling. 


Westmiuster  Reriew. 

DON  QUIXOTE.* 

There  have  recently  been  published 
two  new  editions  of  “  Don  Quixote,”  of 
the  class  styled  “  sumptuous.”  One  is  a 
reprint  of  one  of  the  worst  translations 
in  the  English  language,  and  the  other 
is  in  Spanish.  The  first  is  illustrated  by 
M.  Gustave  Dore,  who,  if  anything,  un¬ 
derstands  his  author  even  less  than  the 
translator;  and  the  second,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  was  printed  in  the  same  Man¬ 
chegan  prison  where  Cervantes  was  once 
confined,  .and  which  was,  in  truth,  the 
cradle  of  his  immortal  romance.  These 
are  the  two  latest  editions  of  the  great 
Don,  but  we  do  not  think  they  will  add 
anything  to  his  fame. 


*  1.  El  Inginion  Hidalgo  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha.  Compucsta  por  Miquei.  de  Cervan¬ 
tes  Saavedra.  La  Academia  Real  de  Eapafia. 
Madrid. 

2.  Vida  de  Miguel  Cervantes  Saavedra.  Por  D. 
Martin  Fernandez  de  NAVARETTE.f  Madrid. 

f  Translated  into  English  by  “  Thomas  Roscoe, 
Esq.,”  and  published  by  Tegg  as  an  original  work. 
Tliere  are  not  six  lines  of  original  matter  in  the 
whole  book,  except  the  headings  of  the  various 
chapters. 
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But  there  are  no  sta,o;e  tricks,  no  sleight- 
of-hand.  You  see  them  with  your  owu 
eyes,  and  you  laugh  and  cheer  with¬ 
out  being  deceived.  No  clown  and 
slippered  pantaloon  with  spectacles  on 
nose,  harlequin  and  columbine,  ever  pre¬ 
sided  at  such  matchless  sport,  or  pro¬ 
duced  such  rapidly  clianging  scenes. 
And  such  scenes  !  All  natural,  for  the 
most  part  gay,  many  fragrant  with  the 
breath  of  lowly  flowers — others  stately 
as  wisdom ;  and  not  one  intentionally 
impure  or  unholy  thought  among  them 
all. 

We  might  carry  that  figure  of  the 
pantomime  still  further.  It  is  full  of 
sly  hits  and  asides,  not  only  on  the  fleet¬ 
ing  topics  of  the  time,  but  on  the  gravest 
subjects  of  all  time.  If  it  diflfers  from 
the  pantomimes  of  our  day,  it  is  that 
there  is  no  doggrel  in  it,  no  stupidity,  no 
vulgarity.  Great  as  the  distortions  are, 
and  frightful,  even  to  fascination,  some 
of  the  masks,  yet  they  are  all  of  nature’s 
own  workmanship.  Its  author  was  a 
poet  whose  very  prose  is  music;  and, 
as  there  never  was  a  poet  whose  heart 
was  not  touched  w'ith  God’s  love — or 
how  should  he  see  God’s  truth  ? — so 
Cerv’antes  wrote  this  pantomime,  as  we 
have  called  it,  out  of  a  heart  full  of  gen¬ 
tleness  and  goodness ;  and  therefore  not 
only  is  it 

“  Rich  in  fit  epithets, 

Blessed  in  the  lovely  marriage  of  pure  word.*,’’ 

but  there  is  not  a  scene  all  through  it 
which  is  not  clothed  with  nature’s  own 
raiment. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  “  Don  Qui¬ 
xote  ”  is  streaked  with  indelicacy,  and 
some  illiterate  persons  have  ventured 
upon  comparing  “Don  Quixote”  with 
“  Gil  Bias,”  and  say  that  the  one  is  as 
unchaste  as  the  other.  This  may  be  M. 
Dore’s  notion,  for  aught  we  know,  but 
it  is  not  the  verdict  of  any  of  the  wise 
and  learned  men,  or  the  pure-minded, 
gracious  women,  of  all  countries,  who 
have  read  them  both. 

We  do  remember  that  a  similar  charge 
was  brought  against  our  own  great  poet 
in  a  Review,  which,  though  with  little 
elegance,  yet  with  a  certain  force,  states 
the  case  exactly :  “  Thousands  of  unhap¬ 
py  spirits,  and  thousands  yet  to  increase 
their  number,  will  everlastingly  look 
back,  with  unutterable  anguish,  on  the 


[Aug., 

nights  and  days  in  which  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare  ministered  to  their  guilty 
delight.”  To  charge  Don  Quixote  with 
unclcanness,  is  about  ns  sa]>ient  as  it 
would  be  to  charge  him  with  coward¬ 
ice  ;  and  there  is  as  true  a  resemblance 
between  the  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Visage 
and  the  Scamp  of  Santillan.*!,  as  between 
a  smart  French  valet  of  loose  principles 
and  one  of  nature’s  gentlemen. 

We  do  not  say  that  there  are  no 
scenes  in  the  “Don  Quixote  ”  which  we 
could  have  wished  omitted.  But  how 
omitted?  Just  as  w’e  may  wish  love 
had  never  been  debased,  woman  had 
never  fallen,  and  man  had  never  proved 
disloyal.  But,  as  Coleridge  says  of  the 
same  charge  brought  against  Shakspeare, 

“  All  the  charjicters  are  strong ;  he  keejis 
at  all  times  in  the  high  road  of  life, 
he  has  no  innocent  adulteries,  no  vir¬ 
tuous  vice  ;  he  never  renders  that  amia¬ 
ble  which  religion  and  reason  alike  teach 
us  to  detest,  or  clothes  impurity  in  the 
garb  of  virtue.  If  now  and  then  he  oc¬ 
casionally  disgusts  a  conventional  sense 
of  delicacy,  he  never  injures  the  mind. 
Vice  does  not  walk  in  twilight,  or  lurk 
in  secret  places.”  Besides,  these  oflTences 
against  a  decency  reared  rather  in  War¬ 
dian  cases  than  in  the  fresh  air,  are  not 
committed  wantonly,  but  for  the  sake 
of  merriment.  Wh.at  he  says  is  always 
such  as  to  raise  a  gust  of  laughter 
that  would,  as  it  were,  blow  away  all 
impure  ideas,  if  it  did  not  excite  an  ab¬ 
horrence  for  them. 

But  the  fact  is,  no  work  has  ever  been 
so  badly  “  done  into  English,”  or  so 
cruelly  and  even  wilfully  defaced,  as 
that  of  this  most  upright  gentleman. 
Our  first  translation — w’hich  was  Shel¬ 
ton’s — was  not  from  the  original  Span¬ 
ish,  but  from  an  Italian  edition,  greatly 
corrupted  ;  and  though  Shelton’s  work 
will  ever  be  valued  for  its  quaintness, 
yet  it  is  quite  untrustworthy  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  singular  beauty  of  the  gre.at 
original.  This  translation  had  the  sin¬ 
gular  ill-luck  to  be  follow'ed  by  the 
“Pleasant  Notes  upon  Don  Quixote,” 
by  Sir  Edmund  Gciyton,  which  are  in 
many  cases  gross  and  stupid,  and  throw 
no  true  light  upon  the  work.  Then 
came  the  “  Troublesome  and  Hard  Ad¬ 
ventures  in  Love,”  in  1651;  the  Para¬ 
phrase  of  Phillips  in  1687;  “The  Di¬ 
verting  Works  of  the  Famous  Miguel  de 
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(.''erv'antes,  ir.anslateil  by  Nctl  Ward,” 
in  1709;  and  several  others  of  minor 
importance,  except  that  they  were  made 
to  suit  a  very  low  and  corrupt  taste  and 
had  to  be  sold  in  the  dark.  But  Smol¬ 
lett  is  decidedly  the  most  to  blame  for 
whatever  charges  of  indelicacy  have 
been  brought  against  our  “  divine  mad¬ 
man.”  lie  had  just  before  translated 
“<lil  Bias”  into  English,  and  using  a 
corrupted  French  edition  succeeded  in 
importing  into  the  “  Don  Quixote  ”  the 
unchaste  spirit  which  runs  through  Lc 
Sage’s  book.  And  this  stain  ought 
never  to  have  been  cast  upon  us ;  wo 
who  were  the  firet,  even  before  Spain 
herself,  to  give  to  the  world  the  best 
and  most  perfect  eilition  of  “  Don  Qtii- 
xote”  in  Spanish,  which  up  to  1777  had 
existed.  ‘‘Twice  as  long  as  it  took 
Jacob  to  serve  for  Uachel”  did  it  take 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bowie  to  collate  and  edit 
this  most  admirable  edition.  Still,  Ton- 
son’s  edition  of  1756,  translated  by  Jar¬ 
vis  and  others,  -was  an  exception  to  all 
the  rest,  being  not  only  the  work  of 
several  scholars,  but  produced  direct 
from  the  original.  It  was,  however,  a 
costly  book,  and  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  reading  public.  Smollett,  no 
doubt,  was  the  first  popular  translator 
into  English,  and  uj>on  him  we  must 
fasten  the  charge  of  having  done  the 
“  Don  Quixote  ”  the  greatest  d.amagc  in 
public  estimation.  The  translation  of 
Motteux  is  good,  but  in  many  passages 
only  a  paraphrase  from  the  French,  and 
is  chiefly  valu.able  for  the  le.arned  notes 
it  contains  by  Lockhart.  Great  im¬ 
provements  have  since  taken  place,  and 
Jarvis,  as  recently  revised,  is  very  good, 
though  there  is  still  much  room  for 
mending.  It  would  have  been  happy 
if  all  his  translators  had  looked  upon 
their  vocation  in  the  same  spirit  as  that 
in  which  Cervantes  estimated  his,  in  the 
well-known  passage : 

“  ‘  My  history,  perhaps,  may  need  a  com¬ 
mentary  to  make  it  intelligible?’  ‘Not  at 
all,’  replied  Samson,  ‘for  it  is  so  plain,  so 
easily  understood,  that  children  fondle  it,  the 
youth  read  it,  men  understand  it,  and  the  old 
folk  praise  it :  in  short,  it  is  so  winnowed,  so 
conned,  and  so  well  known  by  all  sorts  of 
people,  that  no  sooner  is  a  hungry  hack  seen 
than  all  exclaim,  “  Yonder  goes  Rosinante.” 
But  none  are  so  given  to  reading  it  as  your 
pages.  In  every  nobleman’s  antechamber 


you  will  be  sure  to  find  a  “  Don  Quixote.” 
If  one  lays  it  down,  another  takes  it  up ; 
one  asks  for  it,  another  snatches  it,  in  fine, 
this  history  is  the  most  pleasant  and  the  least 
hurtful  amusement  that  has  ever  been  seen, 
for  it  contains  not  a  single  impure  word,  nor 
a  single  thought  that  is  not  thoroughly 
catholic.’  *  ‘  To  write  otherwise  of  me,’  re- 

plit'd  Don  Quixote,  ‘  had  not  been  to  write 
truths,  but  lies;  and  historians  who  lie  de¬ 
serve  to  be  burnt  like  coiners  of  base  money. 

.  But  it  appears  to  me,  Seflor  Bachelor, 
that  to  write  books,  whether  of  history  or 
other  kinds,  much  knowledge  is  required,  as 
well  as  a  matun'i  mind ;  and  wit  and  humour 
belong  only  to  great  geniuses.  In  comedy, 
no  character  requires  so  much  ingenuity  as 
the  clown,  for  he  must  not  in  reality  be  what 
he  appears  to  be.  History  is  a  thing  sacred, 
for  truth  is  essential  to  it,  and  where  truth  is, 
there  is  God  Himself.  Hut  some  imagine  that 
books  are  as  easily  produced  as  pancakes'  ” 

Cervantes  also  knew  how  much  his 
chief  work  would  suffer  from  transla¬ 
tions  ;  though  happily  he  never  knew  to 
what  an  extent  he  was  to  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  English  translators.  “  It  ap- 

fiears  to  me  that  a  translation  from  one 
angnage  to  another,  excepting  the  no¬ 
blest  of  languages,  Greek  and  Latin,  is 
like  looking  at  a  piece  of  tapestry  from 
the  back — the  figures  are  seen  indeed, 
but  through  a  maze  of  threads  which  ob¬ 
scures  them,  and  not  in  the  form  and 
colors  they  are  worked  in  front.” 

To  select  a  single  extract  from  the 
“  Don  Quixote,”  Avhich  should  serve  as  a 
sample  for  the  whole,  would  entail  upon 
any  one  the  same  difliculty  .and  perplex¬ 
ity  as  the  Don  himself  encountered  when 
seeking  an  appropriate  name  for  his 
hor.se,  his  mistress,  and  himself.  We 
will  take  the  first  that  comes.  It  is 
from  the  68th  chapter.  Knight  and 
Squire  were  on  their  way  to  Barcelona, 
when  they  meet  with  what  Sancho  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  a  happy  omen,  and  he  ex¬ 
claimed — 

“  ■'  Truly,  O  master  mine !  if  what  lias 
happened  to  us  to-day  may  be  called  an 
adventure,  it  has  been  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  pleasantest  that  has  befallen  us  in  the 
whole  discourse  of  our  travels.  We  have 
come  out  of  it  without  cudgels  or  surprises. 
We  have  neither  put  hands  to  our  swords, 
nor  beaten  the  earth  with  our  bodies,  nor 
are  we  famished  of  hunger,  and  blessed  be 
God  I  have  lived  to  see  dl  this  with  my  own 
eyes.’ 

*  Muy  catolka  is  also  a  phrase  meaning  healthy. 
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“  ‘  Thou  Miyest  well,’  replied  Don  Quixote, 

'  but  I  would  have  thee  know  that  all  8ea8ons 
are  not  the  same,  nor  run  tliey  with  the 
same  chances;  and  these,  which  tlie  Yul|i;ar 
commonly  call  omens,  have  no  foundation 
whatever  in  reason,  and  will  be  looked  ujion 
by  the  wise  only  as  happy  incidents.  ^  our 
omen-monger  rises  early  in  the  morning, 
leaves  his  house,  and  meets  a  friar  of  the 
order  of  the  blessed  Francisco,  and  as  if  lie 
had  encountered  a  dragon,  hurries  back,  and 
returns  to  his  house.  Another  dotard  spills 
the  salt  on  the  table,  and  his  heart  at  once 
overflows  with  melancholy,  as  if  nature  de¬ 
signed  to  magnify  guch  trifles  into  signs  of 
coming  events.  A  wise  and  Christian  man* 
will  not  pry  too  closely  into  what  Heaven  is 
pleased  to  do.  Scipio,  as  he  arrived  in  Africa, 
stumbled  as  he  leaped  on  shore ;  his  soldiers 
took  it  for  an  evil  omen,  but  he  embraced  the 
ground  and  said,  “Africa,  thou  canst  not 
escape  me  ,  for  I  hold  thee  in  my  grasp.”  ’ 
**<!>***  a* 

“  ‘  I  was  amazed,  Sefior/  said  Sancho, 
changing  the  subject,  ‘  at  the  Duchess’s  maid, 
Altisidora;  bravely  must  she  have  been 

Eierced  and  crossed  by  him  w'hom  they  call 
ove,  who  they  say  is  a  blind  little  fellow  ; 
and  with  all  his  short-sightedness,  or  rather 
no-sightedness,  only  put  a  heart  before  him 
— no  matter  how  small — and  he  will  send  his 
arrows  through  it,  as  if  it  were  a  target.  I 
have  heard  it  also  said  that  maiden  bashfulness 
and  modesty  serve  to  blunt  and  turn  aside 
those  deadly  darts,  but  in  this  Altisidora 
they  seem  to  be  rather  whetted  than  blunt¬ 
ed.’ 

‘‘  ‘  Observe,  Sancho,’  said  Don  Quixote, 

‘  love  is  not  only  no  respecter  of  persons,  it 
bursts  all  bonds  of  reason  in  its  course  ;  it  is 
like  death,  who  strikes  alike  kings  in  their 
high  palaces  and  shepherds  in  their  lowliest 
huts,  and  when  he  takes  entire  possession  of 
a  soul  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  rob  it  of 
all  fear  and  all  shame  ;  it  was  thus  that  Al¬ 
tisidora  made  a  deelaration  of  her  desires, 
which  begot  in  me  confusion  of  face  rather 
than  pity.’ 

“  ‘  What  brutal  cruelty  1  ’  exclaimed  Sancho. 

‘  O  monstrous  ingratitude  1  For  myself  I  can 
only  say  that  the  least  loving  word  from  her 
would  have  made  me  her  slave  at  once. 
Hideputa  /  O  what  a  marble  heart,  what 
bowels  of  brass,  and  what  a  soul  of  flint! 
But  I  can’t  think  what  this  maiden  could  see 
in  your  worship  that  so  enslaved  her ;  what 
manners,  what  spirit,  what  grace,  what  looks 
— what  any  of  these,  or  all  of  them  put  to- 

fjther — made  her  lall  in  love  with  you  ? 

or,  by  my  troth,  many  times  I  have  stopt  to 
look  at  your  worship,  and  from  the  tip  of 
your  toe  to  the  end  of  the  longest  hair  of 

frour  head,  I  see  nothing  but  what  is  more 
ikely  to  scare  one  than  to  make  one  fall  in 
love ;  and  having  heard  it  said  that  beauty 


plays  the  chief  part  in  love,  and  your  wor¬ 
ship  having  alisolutely  none,  I  cannot  see 
how  the  poor  thing  was  smitten.’ 

‘‘  ‘  Attend,  Sancho.’  answered  Don  Qui¬ 
xote  ;  ‘  there  are  two  kinds  of  beauty — one  of 
tlie  soul  and  one  of  the  body :  that  of  the 
soul  illuminates  all,  and  shows  itself  in  tlie 
mind,  in  modesty,  in  good  conduct,  in  tlie 
liberality  and  goodness  of  breeding ;  and  all 
these  parts  may  be  found  in  a  man  of  no  out¬ 
ward  attractions ;  and  when  this  beauty 
captivates,  and  not  that  of  the  body,  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  love  superior  and  intense.  I  know, 
Sancho,  that  I  am  not  handsome,  but  I  also 
know  that  I  am  not  deformed ;  and  it  is 
enough  for  a  man  to  be  well  loved,  if  he  1)0 
not  a  monster,  should  he  possess  those  gifts 
of  the  soul  I  have  described  to  thee.’ 

“  Whilst  thus  conversing  they  entered  a 
p;rove  by  the  wayside,  when,  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly,  Don  Quixote  found  himself 
entangled  in  some  nets  of  green  threads 
which  were  stretched  from  tree  to  tree,  and, 
without  imagining  what  they  could  possibly 
be,  said  to  Sancho,  ‘  It  appears  to  me,  San¬ 
cho,  that  tliese  nets  promise  us  one  of  the 
newest  and  strangest  adventures  we  have  yet 
had.  May  I  die,  if  it  is  not  those  enchanters 
trying  to  ensnare  me  and  stop  my  way,  in 
revenge  for  my  coMness  towards  Altisidora. 
But  I  tell  them  that  though  these  nets  which 
seem  to  be  of  green  thread,  were  made  of 
adamantine  chains,  or  stronger  than  that  in 
which  the  jealous  god  of  smiths  ensnared 
Venus  and  Mars,  I  would  burst  them  asunder 
as  if  they  were  only  rushes  of  the  marsh  or 
ravelings  of  rags.’  As  he  was  about  to  break 
through  them,  there  came  from  among  the 
trees  two  most  lovely  shepherdesses — at 
least  they  were  dressed  as  shepherdesses, 
except  that  their  tunics  were  of  the  finest 
brocade  and  gold  tabby.  Their  hair,  loose 
and  flowing  over  their  shoulders,  and  bright 
as  the  sun,  was  crowned  with  wreaths  of 
green  laurel  and  purple  amaranth  entwined. 
They  appeared  to  be  from  about  fifteen  to 
eighteen. 

“Sancho  was  amazed,  Don  Quixote  was 
struck  with  wonder  at  the  sight,  whilst  the 
sun  in  his  course  stood  still  to  behold  them  I 
The  whole  four  were  speechless.  The  first 
to  speak  was  one  of  the  two  damsels,  who 
said  to  Don  Quixote,  ‘  Hold,  Sir  Knight,  the 
nets  w'e  have  stretched  in  the  grove  are  not 
to  molest  you,  but  are  for  our  amusement — 
do  not  break  them ;  and  as  you  may  wish  to 
know  why  we  have  spread  them  here,  and 
who  we  are,  I  shall  in  a  few  words  tell  you. 
In  a  village,  some  two  leagues  from  hence, 
there  live  many  persons  of  wealth  and  con¬ 
sideration,  hidalgos  and  others,  w'ho  agreed, 
among  their  friends  and  relatives,  their  sons 
and  wives,  their  daughters  and  neighbors,  to 
hold  an  entertainment  in  this  place,  which  is 
ono  of  the  most  pleasant  in  these  parts.  W e 
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have  formed  a  new  Arcadia,  the  damsela 
dress  as  shepherdesses,  the  young  men  as 
shepherds,  and  we  have  learnt  two  eclogues 
— one  by  the  ranV)us  Garoilaso,  an<l  the 
other  by  the  most  excellent  Camoens,  in  his 
own  Portuguese,  which  at  present  we  have 
not  represented ;  we  only  came  yesterday. 
Our  tents,  which  they  say  are  those  of  the 
field,  are  pitched  among  the  trees  on  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  a  flowing  stream,  whose  waters  ferti¬ 
lize  these  meadows.  Last  night  we  hung  up 
these  nets  to  catch  such  gentle  little  birds  as 
our  calls  might  allure  to  the  snare.  If  you 
please  to  be  our  guest,  Sefior,  you  shall  be 
entertained  liberally  and  courteously,  for 
here  we  allow  neither  care  nor  melancholy 
to  enter.’  She  spoke,  and  was  silent. 

“  To  whom  Don  Quixote  replied,  ‘  Truly, 
most  fair  lady,  Actacon  was  not  more  lost  m 
wonder  when  suddenly  he  beheld  Diana  in 
the  bath,  than  I  am  in  gazing  on  your  beauty. 
I  applaud  the  matter  of  your  entertainment, 
and  for  your  invitation  I  thank  you,  and  if  I 
can  serve  you,  command  me  with  the  certain¬ 
ty  of  your  being  obeyed,  for  my  profession 
is  none  other  than  that  of  good  deeds,  in  the 
.service  of  all  mankind,  but  more  especially  of 
the  nobility  whom  you  represent  And  for 
these  nets  which  perhaps  cover  but  a  small 
space,  if  they  embraced  the  total  rotundity  of 
the  earth,  I  would,  rather  than  break  them, 
seek  new  worlds  by  which  to  pass ;  and  that 
you  might  give  some  credit  to  this  seeming 
flight  of  fancy,  know  that  he  who  promises  is 
none  other  than  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha, 
if  perchance  that  name  has  reached  your  ears.’ 

“  ‘  Ay  /  amiga  de  ini  alma,’  she  exclaimed 
to  the  other  shepherdess,  ‘  what  grand  for¬ 
tune  has  happened  to  us !  Seest  thou  this 
gentleman  now  before  us  ?  I  tell  thee  that 
he  is  the  most  valiant,  the  most  inamorato, 
the  most  courteous,  in  the  world :  if,  that  is, 
a  history  which  I  have  read  of  liis  exploits 
does  not  deceive  me.  And  I  Avill  bet  that 
this  good  man  who  is  with  him  is  that  Squire 
Sancho  Panza,  whose  pleasantries  none  can 
equal.’ 

“  ‘  It  is  true,’  said  Sancho,  ‘  I  am  that  same 
pleasant  person,  and  that  same  squire  your 
ladyship  mentions,  and  this  gentleman  is  my 
master,  the  same  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha, 
printed  and  historified.’ 

“  ‘  O  my  friend,’  said  the  other,  ‘  entreat 
him  to  stay,  that  our  fathers  and  brothers 
too  may  have  the  infinite  pleasure  of  seeing 
him.  I  also  have  heard,  as  thou  hast,  of  his 
valor  and  goodness ;  and,  above  all,  that  he 
is  the  most  true  and  loyal  of  lovers,  and  that 
his  lady  is  one  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  to  whom 
ail  Spain  yields  the  palm  for  her  beauty.’ 

“  ‘  And  with  justice,’  said  Don  Quixote, 

‘  unless  your  own  unequalled  beauty  put  it 
in  doubt!  But,  ladies,  seek  not  to  detain 
me,  for  the  duties  of  my  profession  leave  me 
no  repose  in  any  case.’ 


“  At  this  moment  a  brother  of  one  of  the 
shepherdesses,  himself  dressed  after  the  same 
fashion  as  a  shepherd,  joined  the  four.  They 
told  him  that  he  who  was  with  them  was  no 
less  a  person  than  the  valorous  Don  Quixote 
de  la  Mancha,  and  the  other,  Sancho,  his 
Squire,  of  whom  he  had  heard  in  history. 
The  gallant  shepherd  saluted  him,  and  begged 
that  he  would  go  with  him  to  their  tents,  to 
which  Don  Quixote,  unable  to  refuse,  con¬ 
sented.  At  that  moment  the  nets  were 
drawn,  and  they  enclosed  a  great  number 
of  different  little  birds,  which,  deceived  by 
the  color  of  the  threads,  had  been  snared  in 
their  flight.  There  were  assembled  on  that 
spot  some  thirty  persons,  all  bravely  dressed 
as  shepherds  and  she^erdesses,  who,  on  the 
instant,  recognized  Don  Quixote  and  his 
Squire,  whom  they  received  in  a  manner 
much  to  their  satisfaction,  for  all  had  heard  of 
their  history.  They  now  repaired  to  their 
tents,  where  they  found  tables  set  with  all 
that  was  rich,  abundant,  and  clean.  They 
honored  Don  Quixote  with  the  chief  place, 
and  all  gazed  upon  him  with  pleasure  and 
admiration. 

“  On  removing  the  cloth  Don  Quixote  rose, 
and  in  a  calm  voice  said,  ‘  Of  the  great  sins 
which  men  commit,  some  declare  pride  to  be 
the  greatest,  but  I  say  it  is  ingratitude — and 
truly  has  it  been  said  that  hell  is  full  of  the 
ungrateful.  From  that  crime  I  have  ever 
shrunk,  ever  since  I  have  had  the  use  of  rea¬ 
son  ;  and  if  I  am  not  able  to  repay  the  good 
works  done  to  me  in  other  similar  good 
works,  I  put  in  their  stead  the  desire  to  do  so, 
and  when  this  suffices  not,  I  publish  them — 
for  whoever  declares  publicly  the  favors  he 
receives  would  return  them  if  he  could,  and 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  receive  are  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  who  give.  Thus  it  is  with 
God,  the  great  giver  of  all,  whose  blessings 
man  can  never  return  except  in  gratitude. 
So  it  is  with  me ;  I  thank  you  for  what  you 
have  done  me,  but  I  cannot  respond  to  you 
in  the  same  way,  and  I  must  content  myself 
with  doing  the  little  which  is  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  my  power.  I  offer  what  I  am  able  to 
perform,  and  what  I  have  in  my  store — and 
I  say  that  I  will,  in  the  middle  of  the  high¬ 
way  which  goes  to  Saragossa,  maintain  for 
two  whole  days  that  these  ladies,  shepherd¬ 
esses  in  disguise,  arc  the  most  beautiful  and 
the  most  gentle  in  the  whole  world,  with  one 
exception,  the  peerless  Dulcinea  del  Toboso, 
sole  mistress  of  my  heart ;  without  offence 
be  it  spoken.’  • 

“Sancho,  who  had  been  listening  with 
great  attention,  raised  his  voice  aloud  and 
said,  ‘  Is  it  possible  that  there  are  any  in  the 
world  who  will  dare  to  say  and  to  swear, 
that  this  master  of  mine  is  mad  ?  Tell  me 
yourselves,  gentlemen  shepherds,  is  there  any 
village  priest,  ever  so  wise,  or  be  he  ever 
such  a  scholar,  who  could  apeak  as  my  mas- 
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ter  has  spoken  ?  Is  there  any  knight  errant, 
whatever  be  his  fame  for  valor,  who  would 
offer  what  my  master  here  has  now  offer¬ 
ed?’ 

“  Don  Quixote,  in  choler,  and  his  face  on 
fire,  turned  on  Sancho  and  said,  ‘  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible,  O  Sancho  I  that  there  is  a  single  per¬ 
son  on  all  this  globe  that  would  say  thou  art 
not  a  fool,  lined  with  folly,  and  bound  with 
what  malice  and  knavery  I  know  not  ?  Who 
gave  thee  liberty  to  m^dle  with  my  affairs, 
or  to  inquire  if  I  be  wise  or  foolish  ?  Silence, 
and  presume  not  to  answer  me,  but  go  and 
saddle  Rozinante  if  he  be  unsaddled,  and  let 
us  hence,  tliat  I  may  do  what  1  have  engaged ; 
for,  resting  in  the  justice  of  my  cause,  I  hold 
as  already  vanquished  all  those  who  shall 
dare  to  dispute  with  me.’  Then,  in  great 
haste  and  fury  he  rose  from  his  chair,  leaving 
the  lookers  on  amazed,  and  in  doubt  whether 
he  was  mad  or  not  They  did  all  they  could 
to  dissuade  him  from  such  a  challenge,  assur¬ 
ing  him  that  they  were  convinced  of  his 
gratitude,  and  that  new  exploits  were  un¬ 
necessary  to  prove  his  valor,  for  sufficient  had 
been  recorded  in  his  history.  But  for  all 
that,  Don  Quixote  was  not  to  be  moved,  and 
mounting  Rozinante,  bracing  on  his  shield, 
and  seizing  his  lance,  he  put  himself  in  the 
middle  of  the  highway,  not  far  from  the  green 
meadows  where  they  were.  Sancho  follow¬ 
ed  on  his  Dapple,  witli  all  of  that  pastoral 
crowd,  desirous  of  seeing  what  would  come 
of  that  indomitable  and  amazing  resolve. 

“  Don  Quixote  l>eing  posted  in  the  midille 
of  the  road  as  we  have  seen,  troubled  the  air 
with  such  words  as,  ‘  0 !  ye  pilgrims  and 
passengers,  knights  and  squires,  whether  on 
loot  or  mounted,  who  are  passing  or  shall 
pas-s,  in  these  two  days  that  are  to  come, 
know  that  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  knight 
errant,  is  here  posted,  to  maintain  that  in  the 
nymphs  who  inhabit  these  fields  and  groves 
are  united  all  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the 
world,  leaving  on  one  side  the  mistress  of  my 
soul,  Dulcinea  del  Toboso.  He-M-ho  main¬ 
tains  the  contrary  will  find  me  here.’  Twice 
he  repeated  these  words,  and  twice  they  were 
in  vain  repeated. 

“  But  the  good  luck  which  watched  over 
his  affairs,  ordained  that  a  company  of  horse¬ 
men,  many  with  lances  in  their  hands,  should 
pass  that  way,  galloping  in  a  phalanx  at  full 
speed.  Those  who  were  with  Don  Quixote, 
as  soon  as  they  saw  the  approach  of  these, 
turned  their  backs  and  left  the  road,  for  they 
knew,  if  it  happened  as  they  expected,  there 
would  be  some  danger.  Don  Quixote  alone, 
with  heart  undaunted,  remained ;  and  Sancho 
sheltered  himself  beneath  the  haunches  of 
Rozinante.  The  troop  of  lancers  came  on, 
when  one  of  them,  in  advance  of  the  rest, 
shouted,  ‘  Out  of  the  way,  homhre  del  diablo, 
or  these  bulls  will  tear  thee  to  pieces.’ 

CanaiWe/’ replied  Don  Quixote, 
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‘for  me  there  are  no  bulls  worth  a  straw, 
even  the  wildest  bred  on  the  banks  of  the 
Xarama.  Confess,  brigands,  without  reserve, 
that  it  is  true,  which  I  have  here  declared, 
and  if  you  do  not  it  is  me  you  have  to  meet 
in  combat.’ 

“  There  was  no  time  for  the  horseman  to 
reply,  nor  for  Don  Quixote  to  move  out  of 
the  way  if  he  had  wished,  before  a  troop  of 
mad  bulls  and  men,  with  a  multitude  of  herds¬ 
men  and  others  to  keep  tliem  close,  who  were 
driving  them  to  a  place  where  the  next  day 
they  were  to  be  baited,  rushed  over  Don 
Quixote,  aqd  over  Sancho,  over  Rozinante 
and  the  Dapple,  bearing  them  to  the  earth 
and  rolling  them  over  and  over. 

“  There  lay  Sancho  crushed,  Don  Quixote 
stunned.  Dapple  becudgelled,  and  Rozinante 
in  woful  case.  But  at  last  tliey  all  rose,  and 
Don  Quixote  in  hot  haste,  stumbling  here 
and  falling  there,  ru.shed  after  the  herd,  ex¬ 
claiming,  ‘  Hold,  await  me,  brigand  scum  ;  a 
single  knight  defies  you  all  without  conditions, 
and  who  scorns  to  belong  to  them  who 
say,  “  Make  a  silver  bridge  for  a  flying 
enemy."  ’ 

“  But  not  for  this  did  the  hurrying  hor.se- 
men  8toj>,  nor  took  they  more  notice  of  his 
threats  than  if  they  had  l>een  last  year’s 
cloud.s.  Fatigue  kept  Don  Quixote  from  the 
pursuit,  and,  vexe<l  more  than  vengeful,  he 
sat  down  in  the  road  waiting  for  Sancho,  Ro¬ 
zinante,  and  Dapple  to  come  up.  On  their 
arrival,  master  and  man  remounted,  and  with¬ 
out  returning  to  take  leave  of  the  feigned  or 
disguised  Arc.ndia,  went  on  their  way  with 
somewhat  more  of  shame  than  satisfaction.” 

Don  Quixote  did  not  sluy  many  giants, 
but  he  put  to  death  the  old  unnatural 
romances.  He  divested  Fiction  of  her 
gigantic  form,  her  tremendous  aspect, 
her  frantic  manners,  and  brought  lier 
clothed  anew  to  the  level  of  common 
life.  This  was,  if  not  the  principal  ob¬ 
ject,  the  moving  cause  of  Cervantes 
writing  the  “Don  Quixote.”  After 
saying  in  his  preface  “It  was  my  earnest 
desire  that  this  otFspring  of  my  brain 
should  be  as  beautiful,  true,  and  living 
as  I  could  make  it,”  he  goes  on  to  say, 
in  the  47th  cha)»ter,  “  Those  tales  of 
chivalry  are  very  hurtful  to  the  common 
weal — they*  create  an  idle  and  false 
taste — they  are  inconsistent  and  mon¬ 
strous — they  are  bad  in  style— they 
abound  in  absurd  exploits  and  lascivious¬ 
ness — they  are  bad  in  sentiment,  and  in 
short  should  be  banished  every  Christian 
country.”  And  Cervantes  set  himself 
to  th.at  work.  I>ut  he  was  not  the  first 
to  call  public  attention  to  the  pernicious 
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effects  of  a  base  literature,  whose  only 
object  was  to  intoxicate  the  mind.  A 
public  opinion  had  begun  to  express 
Itself  on  that  subject,  and  but  for  that 
public  opinion  Cervantes  had  never  writ¬ 
ten  his  famous  satire.  In  1555,  that  is, 
ten  years  before  the  “Don  Quixote” 
was  written,  the  Cortes  presented  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  on  this 
subject,  and  it  is  worth  reading : 

“  Moreover,  we  declare  that  it  is  very  no¬ 
torious  what  mischief  has  been  done  to  young 
men  and  maidens  and  other  persons,  by  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  books  full  of  lies  and  vanities,  like 
Amadis,  and  works  of  that  nature,  since 
young  people  from  their  natural  idleness  resort 
to  this  kind  of  reading,  and  becoming  enam¬ 
ored  of  love  scenes,  feats  of  arms,  or  other 
nonsense  wliich  they  find  set  fortli  therein, 
are  led,  when  appropriate  circumstances  offer, 
to  act  much  more  extravagantly  than  they 
otherwise  would.  And  many  times  the 
daughter,  when  her  mother  has  locked  her  up 
safely  at  home,  amuses  herself  with  reading 
these  books,  which  do  her  more  harm  than 
she  would  have  received  had  she  gone 
abroad.  All  of  which  redounds  not  only  to 
the  dishonor  of  individuals,  but  to  the  great 
detriment  of  conscience,  by  diverting  the  af¬ 
fections  from  holy,  true,  and  Christian  doc¬ 
trine,  to  those  wicked  sensations  by  which 
the  wits  are  completely  bewildered.  To 
remedy  this,  we  entreat  your  Majesty  that  no 
book  treating  of  such  matters  be  henceforth 
permitted  to  be  read ;  and  that  those  now 
printed  be  collected  and  burnt,  and  that  none 
be  published  hereafter  without  special  license. 
By  which  measure  your  Majesty  will  render 
great  service  to  God  as  w'ell  as  to  this 
kingdom.” 

Th.nt  may  be  said  to  have  been  Cer¬ 
vantes’  commission,  and  he  executed  it 
right  manfully.  As  for  tlie  interdict  of 
Carolus  Magnus,  it  was  simply  so  much 
royal  waste-paper.  It  had  no  other  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  Spanish  mind  than  all  such 
edicts  generally  have,  it  gave  greater 
zest  to  the  perusal  of  the  forbidden  thing. 
Had  we  travelled  in  those  days  through 
Spain  we  should  have  seen  in  the  corn¬ 
fields,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  the 
reapers  lounging  under  the  trees,  listen¬ 
ing  to  one  of  their  number — or,  as  it 
often  happened,  a  travelling  priest — 
reading  or  reciting  the  acts  of  Don  Beli- 
anis — Palmarin  of  England — and  Ber¬ 
nardo  del  Carpio  in  mortal  combat  with 
Roland  at  Roncesvalles.  All  the  way- 
side  inns  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day 
would  be  crowded  with  old  and  young 


of  both  sexes,  eagerly  drinking  in,  not 
vino  tintOy  or  any  other  wine,  but  the 
same  class  of  stories,  and  getting  intox¬ 
icated  on  such  literature  as  “Jack  the 
Giant-killer,”  and  the  “  Seven  Champions 
of  Christendom.”  But  a  change  was 
about  to  take  jdacc,  and  let  no  one  say 
that  the  revolution  wrought  by  Cervan¬ 
tes  was  one  of  the  least  which  has 
been  made  in  the  history  of  popular 
education. 

To  estimate  Cervantes  and  his  -wmrk 
aright,  let  any  one  propose  to  himself  the 
ta.sk  of  extinguishing  the  flimsy  roman¬ 
ces  of  our  dav,  with  the  female  Brad- 
dons — the  Woods — the  Ouidas — the 
Thomases,  and  all  such  as  cometh  up  as 
weeds,  not  by  M’riting  better  novels,  but 
by  writing  one  single  novel,  in  which 
the  excellences,  whatever  they  may  be, 
of  all  these  shall  be  preserved,  while 
their  extravagances,  vulgarities,  iind  car¬ 
icatures  will  be  so  mercilessly  ridiculed, 
.as  that  all  men,  at  least,  would  blush  to 
be  found  reading  them.  He  will  find  it 
no  easy  ta.sk.  He  must  bring  to  it  a 
vast  amount  of  real  knowledge,  the 
finest  temper,  a  genial  heart,  and  all  the 
Christian  virtues,  without  any  of  what 
may  be  called  the  Christian  asperities. 
That  he  would  find,  perhaps,  the  least 
easy  of  the  great  satirist’s  attributes  to 
.acquire,  and  yet  it  was  the  absence  of 
this  bitterness  and  acrimony  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  his  life.  The  reformation 
Cervantes  wrought  may  be  said  to  be 
on  th.at  very  account  more  lasting  as  it 
was  more  natur.al,  and  more  implicit  as 
it  was  more  genial,  than  that  of  Luther. 
For  in  religion,  whilst  wm  have  ten  times 
more  learning,  we  have  a  hundred-fold 
more  insipidity,  shallowness,  and  mean¬ 
ness;  whilst  in  literature  we  have  to 
thank  God  and  Cervantes  for  an  increase 
of  good  humor,  pleasantness,  originality, 
kindness,  and  all  that  makes  human  na¬ 
ture  loveable,  and  the  fields  and  skies, 
the  trees  and  flow^ers,  dear  to  us. 

The  last  Spani.sh  romance  of  chiv.alry 
before  “  Don  Quixote  ”  appeared,  was 
published  in  1602.  It  w’as  the  last. 
They  had  bidden  defiance  to  imperial 
edicts,  but  they  were  to  be  extinguished 
by  Cervantes’  ridicule — 

“  That  soft  and  summer  breath,  whose  subtle 
power 

Passes  the  strength  of  storms.” 
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But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  this  was 
all  Cervantes  had  in  view,  or  that  he  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  tilting  at  books  of  chiv¬ 
alry.  His  repeated  declaration  that 
this  was  his  chief  end  and  aim,  seems  to 
have  been  intended  to  quiet  the  minds 
of  court  politicians,  and  the  professional 
guardians  of  the  faith.  But,  without 
going  the  length  of  some  supersensual 
critics,  who  wish  to  make  out  that  “  Don 
Quixote  ”  is  the  representative  of  the  in¬ 
ner  spiritual  life,  and  Sancho  Panza  the 
mere  outside  vulgar  flesh,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Cervantes  felt  within  him¬ 
self  the  power  to  elevate  and  instruct 
his  countrA'men,  and  for  this  he  girded 
up  his  loins.  His  purpose  was  therefore 
discursive  .and  untrammelled,  and  his 
range  was  as  wide  as  the  reign  of  super 
stition,  and  the  corruption  of  faith, 
morals,  and  literature.  No  modern 
writer  has  shown  himself  to  possess  a 
greater  or  more  accurate  power  of  ob¬ 
servation.  Not  one,  even  Scott  included, 
has  been  so  painstaking  and  industrious ; 
and  no  author  of  fiction  ever  misled  his 
readers  less  than  he.  Being  a  Layman, 
and  the  Holy  Inquisition  in  full  force, 
with  its  thumb-screws,  dungeons,  and 
boots,  he  sought  to  teach  men  through 
laughter  and  smiles,  supposing  laughter 
and  smiles  to  be  the  legitimate  and  pe¬ 
culiar  property  of  the  secular  mind. 
And  certainly  it  cannot  be  a.sserted,  by 
us  at  least,  that  Cervantes  was  far  in 
the  wrong.  This  was  his  glory;  he 
made  his  countrymen  natural,  he  restored 
their  healthy  taste,  and  thereby  purified 
their  aftections  ;  and  afterwards  the 
wretched  fire-works,  the  blue  lights,  and 
pasteboard  enchantments  of  the  sham 
sages  all  went  out,  and  no  one  was  ever 
after  able  to  set  them  going  again. 

An  anecdote  has  come  down  to  us, 
preserved  by  Disraeli,  which  clearly 
shows  that  Cervantes  aimed  at  higher 
game  than  snuffing  out  such  trifles  ns 
“Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk”  or  “The 
Seven-league  Boots.”  M.  Du  Boulay, 
who  accompanied  the  French  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Spam  in  the  time  of  Cerwantes, 
called  upon  the  satirist  to  compliment 
him  on  the  great  reputation  he  had 
acq^uired  by  his  “Don  Quixote,”  on 
which  Ceiw-antes  replied  in  a  whisper, 
“  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Inquisition,  I 
could  have  made  my  book  much  more 
entertaining.”  This  may  be  confirmed 


on  reference  to  the  Index  Expurgatorius 
of  1667,  p.  194,  and  again  for  the  year 
1790,  p.  51,  which  direct  the  expunging 
of  certain  lines  from  the  “  Don  Quixote.” 
The  expunged  lines  were  very  harmless, 
but  they  sufficed  for  those  who  wore 
bent  on  the  destruction  of  their  author. 
This  precious  Index  was  first  published 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1546;  and, 
twelve  yeai*8  later,  Philip  H.  ordained 
the  punishment  of  death  against  any 
person  who  should  have  in  his  possession, 
or  sell,  or  buy,  any  book  mentioned 
therein.  The  social  history  of  Spain  at 
this  period,  and  for  ten  years  later, 
should  be  read  by  those  w'ho  would  fully 
understand  “  Don  Quixote,”  and  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  genius  and  cour.age  of 
Cervantes.  This  was  the  period  when, 
.after  a  short  but  decisive  struggle,  all 
Spanish  souls  were  handed  over  to  the 
care  of  a  beadle,  when  the  Inquisition 
was  in  the  full  glow  of  its  pomp  and 
glory,  and  Cardinal  Ximenes,  one  of  the 
stoutest-hearted  bigots  the  world  ever 
saw,  w’as  its  chief  inquisitor.  A  proverb 
also — one  of  those  national  nails  driven  in 
a  sure  place — has  come  down  to  us  from 
that  time,  perhaps  first  used  by  Cervan¬ 
tes  himself,  “  Con  el  Key,  y  lainquisicion. 
Chiton.”  And,  putting  together  the 
anecdote,  the  Index,  and  the  proverb,  we 
need  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  dark 
spirit  of  Philip  Secundus,  which  hung 
like  a  blight  over  all  Spain,  overshadow¬ 
ed  the  inkpot  of  Cervantes. 

But  for  all  that,  the  man  whose  pen 
was  mightier  than  Philip’s  great  father’s 
sceptre,  was  not  to  be  cowed  by  such  a 
miserable  owl  as  his  son,  “  and  while 
he  delighted  the  idlers  of  romance  by 
the  jokes  he  scattered  among  them  on 
the  false  tastes  of  his  predecessors  and 
of  his  rivals,  he  delighted  his  own  heart 
by  his  solitary  archery,  well  knowing 
what  amusement  those  who  came  an¬ 
other  day  would  find  in  picking  up  his  ar¬ 
rows  and  discovering  the  bull’s-eye  hits.” 
Walter  Savage  Landor  goes  farther,  and 
says  that  the  most  dexterous  attack  ever 
made  against  the  W'orship  of  the  Virgin 
— the  principal  worship  among  Spanish 
Catholics,  which  opens  so  many  side 
chapels  to  pilfering  and  imposture — is 
that  of  Cervantes.  “  Surely  your  high¬ 
ness  could  never  have  imagined  that  Cer¬ 
vantes  was  such  a  knight-errant  as  to 
tilt  at  knight-orr.antry — a  folly  which  had 
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ceased  almost  a  century — if  indeed  it 
was  any  folly  at  all ;  and  the  idea  that 
he  ridiculed  the  poems  and  romances 
founded  on  it  is  impossible,  for  they  con¬ 
tained  all  the  literature  of  the  nation, 
e.\cepting  the  garniture  of  chapter-houses 
— theology — aud  pervaded,  as  with  a 
thread  of  gold,  the  beautiful  histories  of 
this  illustrious  people.  Charles  V.  Avas 
the  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  devoting  his 
labors -and  vigils,  his  wars  and  treaties, 
to  the  chimerical  idea  of  making  minds, 
like  watches,  turn  their  indexes  to  one 
l)oint.  Sancho  Panza  w’as  the  symbol  of 
the  people,  possessing  sound  sense  in 
other  matters,  but  ready  to  follow  the 
most  visionary  in  thi-i,  and  combining 
the  most  implicit  belief  in  it  with  the 
grossest  sensuality.  For  religion,  when 
it  is  hot  enough  to  produce  a  rank  en¬ 
thusiasm,  burns  up  and  kills  every 
Avholesome  seed  entrusted  to  its  bosom.” 

A  part  of  that  criticism  of  Landor’s 
is  somewhat  far-fetched,  but  Avhen  we 
know  that  the  gallant  old  man,  com¬ 
muning  with  his  own  heart  in  his  Anda¬ 
lusian  jail,  pointed  his  shafts  at  one  of 
the  crj’ing  political  abuses  of  his  day, 
that  of  appointing  mercenary  Sancho 
Panzas  to  rule  over  the  vast  kingdoms 
of  ^Mexico  and  Peru — men  who  at  the 
same  time  Avere  utterly  v’oid  of  Sancho’s 
natural  sense  and  humor — and  had  the 
courage  to  laugh  at  bodily  torture  as  a 
means  of  grace,  to  deride  witchcraft, 
and  hold  ujtto  scorn  the  holy  Inquisition 
itself;  and  AA'hen,  more  than  all,  he 
dared  to  call  in  question  another  pecu¬ 
liarly  priestly  institution,  in  declaring, 
•‘For  my  part,  Sancho,  I  verily  believe 
there  are  some  good  peojile  in  hell  ” — 
meaning,  of  course,  the  sacerdotal  place 
of  that  name — made  up,  .as  he  knew  it  to 
be,  by  only  sham  horrors,  pasteboard 
devils,  and  phosphorescent  hobgoblins,  to 
gender  fe.ar  in  low  souls  and  vulgar  hearts ; 
we  may  be  sure  that  such  an  awful  sham 
as  that  of  the  Avorship  of  the  8imj)le 
peasant  girl  of  Judea  Avould  not  pass 
unheeded.  There  is  a  i-einark  in  the  31st 
chapter,  occurring  in  a  conversation 
betAveen  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  Avhich 
certainly  confirms  that  opinion.  The 
Don,  speaking  of  his  peerless  one,  s.ay8 — 

“  ‘  Dulcinea  is  so  reserved  that  she  Avould 
not  have  her  thoughts  known,  nor  Avould  it 
be  proper  for  me  or  any  one  to  reveal  them.’ 

“  ‘  If  so,’  replied  Sancho,  ‘  why  does  your 


worship  send  all  those  Avhom  you  conquer 
by  that  mighty  arm  to  present  themselves 
before  my  lady  Dulcinea,  for  is  not  this  to 
tell  all  the  world  you  are  in  love  with  her  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  O  idiot  1  ’  returned  Don  Quixote ;  ‘  seest 
thou  not,  Sancho,  that  all  this  redounds  the 
more  to  her  exaltation  ?  For  thou  must 
know  that  in  this  our  style  of  chivalry  it  is 
to  the  honor  of  a  lady  to  have  many 
knights-errant  Avho  serve  her  merely  for  her 
own  sake,  and  that  without  hoping  for  any 
other  reward  for  their  zeal  than  the  honor 
of  being  numbered  among  her  knights.’ 

“  ‘  I  have  heard  it  preached,’  answered  San¬ 
cho  (and  this  is  our  point),  ‘  that  our  Saviour 
is  to  be  loved  with  that  kind  of  love,  and  that 
for  Himself  alone,  without  our  being  moved 
thereto  by  the  hope  of  glory  or  fear  of  pun¬ 
ishment.’  ” 

.\nd  those  are  courageous  Avords,  and 
Spaniards  must  have  been  dull  indeed 
not  to  have  seen  through  them.  But 
they  did  see  through  them.  'I'he  com¬ 
mon  people  heard  him  gladly.  Four 
editions  of  the  first  part  were  printed 
in  M.adrid  immediately  after  its  ap- 
))earance.  Philip  III.,  as  he  Avas  one 
day  looking  out  of  a  AvindoAA*,  saw  a 
man  AA'alking  on  the  banks  of  the  Man- 
zanares  Avith  a  book  in  his  hand  reading, 
and  now  and  again  bursting  Avith  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  the  laughter  Avas  so  lustv  that 
the  mon.arch  was  pleased  to  s.iy,  “  fcither 
that  man  is  mad,  or  he  is  reading  Don 
Quixote.”  Everybody  laughed  at  it, 
for  laughter  is  catching.  But  before  the 
ring  of  the  laughter  Imd  died  aAvay  the 
sting  of  the  truth  had  entered.  The 

Iu’iests  and  Levites  felt  it  and  writhed 
leljilessly,  for  they  dreaded  the  people, 
as  the  priests  and  Levites  of  all  sham 
faiths  ever  did  and  do,  when  the  people 
get  possession  of  a  truth  not  trimmed  with 
their  shears.  And  so  Cervantes,  though 
he  made  m.any  rich,  himself  remained 
poor.  Indeed,  in  one  sense  it  might  be 
said,  in  spite  of  the  four  editions  pub¬ 
lished  at  M.adrid,  in  spite  of  the  royal 
anecdote,  and  the  fact  of  no  nobleman’s 
ante-room  being  without  a  “Don  Qui¬ 
xote,”  th.at  Cervantes  Avas  not  only  poor, 
he  Avas  neglected.  He  was  not  feted 
nor  sought  out.  Truth  to  say,  he  did 
not  Avear  the  court  livery.  Society  Avas 
shy  of  him.  It  was  not  accurately  knoAvn 
among  the  Pharisees  AA’hether  he  was 
“  sound  ”  or  not,  and  the  butterflies  of 
royalty  deemed  it  unsafe  to  be  seen  in 
his  company.  In  short,  he  Avas  one  of 
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those  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy ;  and  we  may  be  thankful  that 
Cervantes,  when  he  gave  the  world 
“  Don  Quixote,”  was  not  in  favor  with 
all  men,  for  that  is  both  grace  and 
nature’s  mint-mark  of  a  man.  “  Lope  de 
Vega,  now  his  great  contemporary,  was 
very  popular.  He  once  presided  at  an 
auto-da-fe.  He  was  certainly  mighty 
at  court.  All  the  world  swore  by  him, 
and  made  a  proverb  of  him.  He  could 
give  you  an  acceptable  five-act  tragedy 
in  as  many  hours.  Lope,  who  was 
among  the  revilers  and  secret  enemies 
of  Don  Quixote,  was  the  greatest  of  all 
popularities,  past  or  present ;  and  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  man  that  ever  appeared 
among  popularities  has  not,  however, 
proved  to  be  a  sun  or  star  in  the  firma¬ 
ment,  but  is  as  good  as  lost  now  and 
gone  out,  or  plays  at  best,  in  the  eyes 
of  some  few,  as  a  vague  aurora  borealis 
and  brilliant  ineffectuality.  Cervantes 
sat  obscure  at  the  time,  all  dark  and 
poor,  a  maimed  soldier,  Avriting  in  a 
l>rison.”* 

Where  he  came  from  no  one  accurately 
knows.  Madrid,  Seville,  Toledo,  Lu- 
cena,  Esquivias,  Alcazar  de  San  Juan, 
Consuegra,  and  Alc.al4  de  Henares,  all 
claim  the  honor  of  being  the  cradle  of 
his  birth.  Nor  is  it  known  for  certain 
where  his  dust  now  rests.  His  was 
indeed  a  hard  service, 

“The  weariedst  ....  life 

That  age,  ache,  penurj,  and  iraprisonment 

C4tn  lay  on  nature.” 

But  for  all  that — as  soldier,  as  captive 
in  a  foreign  land,  in  peril  among  his  own 
countrjTnen,  or  as  author — he  is  ever 
the  same  :  a  wise,  noble,  patient,  pure- 
hearted,  truthful  gentleman.  One 

“  Tliat  ever  with  a  frolic-welcome,  took 

The  thunder  and  the  aunsbine ;  ond  opposed 

Free  heart,  free  forehead.” 

And  be  sure  that  it  was  not  for  any 
mere  s.aw-du8t  stage  that  our  great  pan¬ 
tomime  was  written.  The  asides,  the 
satire,  as  polished  as  a  Damascus  blade, 
were  not  only  aimed  at  events  of  local 
or  fleeting  interest,  but  at  all  shams,  fol¬ 
lies,  and  impostures ;  but,  before  all,  at 
those  shams,  and  the  priests  of  shams, 
which  hurt  men’s  souls.  They  were 
hurled  against  the  lie  which  sinketh  in, 
against  that  detestable  morality  which 

•  Carlyle. 


strives  to  “  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds,”  against  those  instructors  who 
are  rough  to  common  men, 

“  But  honeying  at  the  whisper  of  a  lord ; " 

against  those  pastors  who  are  rogues  in 
grain, 

“  Veneer'd  with  sanctimonious  theory.” 

As  regards  style  and  mode  of  treating 
his  subject,  we  learn  from  a  i)assage  in 
the  47th  chapter,  that  Cervante^  wrote 
on  purpose  in  imit.ation  of  the  tales  of 
chivalry,  because,  he  say.s,  “  that  style 
of  writing  affords  an  ample  field  for  the 
exercise  of  genius,  such  scope  for  de¬ 
scriptive  power  in  painting  storms,  ship¬ 
wrecks,  and  battles.”  And  Cervantes 
had  been  in  many,  and  was  one  of  them 

“  Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows. 
Was  pregnant  with  good  pity,” 

“  There  is  also,”  he  proceeds,  “  such 
room  for  depicting  character,  especially 
of  the  military  hero ;  his  foresight  in 
anticipating  the  stratagems  of  his  adver¬ 
sary  ;  his  eloquence  in  encouraging  or 
restraining  his  followers ;  his  wisdom 
in  council;  his  promptitude  in  action. 
Now  he  paints  a  sad  event,  and  now  a 
joyous  one.  Sometimes  he  discourses 
on  a  valiant  and  true  knight,  at  others 
on  a  rude  and  lawless  one ;  now  on  a 
noble  .and  warlike  prince,  then  on  a  good 
and  loyal  subject.  He  may  show  him¬ 
self  an  excellent  astronomer  or  geo¬ 
grapher,  a  musician  or  statesman ;  he 
majf  occupy  himself  on  those  qualities 
which  constitute  the  perfect  hero,  either 
uniting  them  in  a  single  person  or  dis¬ 
tributing  them  among  many  :  and  if  all 
this  be  done  in  a  natural  and  pleasing 
style,  a  web  of  various  beautiful  texture 
might  surely  be  wrought,  which  should 
charm  while  it  also  instructed.  The 
freedom  indeed  of  this  kind  of  compo¬ 
sition  is  alike  favorable  to  the  author, 
whether  he  w’ould  display  his  powers 
in  epic  or  in  lyric  (for  there  may  be  an 
epic  in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse),  in 
tragedy  or  in  comedy — in  short,  he  may 
occupy  himself  in  every  department  of 
the  sweet  and  gay  sciences  of  poetry  and 
oratory.” 

Such  was  the  scope  Cervantes  allowed 
himself  in  the  “Don  Quixote.”  His 
views  of  life  were  not  narrowed  by 
creed,  or  little  system,  or  peculiar  garb  ; 
whatever  subject  he  broached  it  beamed 
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with  life.  The  intense  reality  of  his 
nature  made  what  in  other  men’s  hands 
were  only  sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbal  perennial  forces.  His  great 
loving  heart  made  his  knowledge  life- 
giving;  and  the  poor  professional  faith 
of  the  temple,  the  fashionable  faith  of 
his  day,  cut  to  a  pattern,  and  regulated 
to  a  shade,  was  ashamed  of  herself  be¬ 
fore  him.  And 

“  Tho’  there  often  seem'd  to  live 

A  contradiction  on  tlie  tongue, 

Yet  Hope  had  never  lost  her  youth, 

She  did  but  look  through  dimmer  eyes. 

Or  love,  but  played  with  gracious  lies 
Because  ho  felt  so  fixed  in  truth.” 

On  the  great  question  of  all  time,  and 
which  it  is  for  ever  the  |)rivilege  of  men 
to  preserve  and  fight  for,  the  trumpet 
of  Cervantes  gave  no  uncertain  sound. 

“  ‘  Liberty,  Sancho,  is  one  of  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  gifts  which  Heaven  has  bestowed  on 
man.  The  treasures  of  the  earth  or  sea  are 
not  to  be  compared  to  it.  For  liberty,  as  for 
honor,  man  must  be  prepared  to  die.  I  say 
this  to  thee,  Sancho,  because  I  saw  thee  eye 
with  so  much  pleasure  the  abundance  and 
luxury  with  which  we  were  served  in  the 
castle.  Yet  in  the  mid.st  of  those  choice 
ijanquets  and  iced  wines,  I  suffered  all  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  because  I  could  not  enjoy 
them  with  the  same  freedom  as  I  should  had 
they  been  mine  own.  Favors  and  gifts  and 
alms  are  gyves  on  the  mind,  destroying  its 
independence.  Happy  the  man  to  w’hom 
Heaven  has  given,  if  it  be  but  a  crust  of  bread, 
.so  that  he  be  under  no  obligation  to  any  ex¬ 
cept  God  him.self.’  ” 

For  a  man  to  have  uttered  that  in  a 
land  where  beggary  was  accounted  a 
means  of  grace,  and  beggars  were  can¬ 
onized  every  six  weeks,  where  pauperism 
was  at  a  premium,  and  pauper  houses 
had  become  the  very  gates  of  heaven, 
he  must  have  been  a  man  born  to 

“  Face  the  spectres  of  the  mind. 

And  lay  them.” 

Who  shall  say  that  much  of  the  real¬ 
istic  power  of  the  “  Don  Quixote  ”  is 
not  derived  from  the  myriad  proverbs 
which  are  scattered  through  its  pages. 
“  A  man  of  fashion,”  observes  my  Lord 
of  Chesterfield,  “  never  has  recourse  to 
proverbs,  or  vulgar  aphorisms,”  which 
may  be  quite  true,  my  lord,  seeing  that 
a  man  of  fashion  is  a  thihg  made  by  a 
tailor.  But  Sancho  Panza,  sighing  forth 
proverbs,  is  a  work  of  nature:  he  suj)- 
plies  us  with  no  ideas  in  tailoring,  it  is 


true,  but  he  does  supply  us  with  the 
common  heart  and  life  of  a  nation. 
Proverbs,  it  has  been  well  said,  embrace 
the  whole  sphere  of  human  existence. 
They  take  all  colors  of  life.  They 
are  often  the  finest  strokes  of  genius : 
they  open  up  for  us  the  universal  heart 
of  man ;  they  are  the  treasures  of  the 
Avorld’s  thought,  the  salt  which  seasons 
its  common  talk ;  and,  as  Don  Quixote 
says,  while  discoursing  on  literature  and 
art — “  The  mind  receives  pleasure  from 
the  beauty  and  consistenejr  of  Avhat  is 
presented  to  the  imagination,”  so  Cer- 
v.antcs,  with  this  instinct  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  strong  within  him,  has  by  means 
of  these  proverbs  thrown  a  living  at¬ 
mosphere  over  every  scene  and  land¬ 
scape  in  which  tho  figures  of  the  fore¬ 
ground  are  Sancho  and  the  Don,  Dapple 
and  Rozinante. 

“  ‘  Take  my  word  for  it,  Sancho,’  said  Don 
Quixote  [as  if  quoting  from  tho  Chester- 
fieldian  Tailoring  ’Book],  ‘  those  proverbs  of 
thine  will  one  day  bring  thee  to  the  gallows. 
Where  dost  thou  find  them?  Let  me  en¬ 
treat  tliee,  Sancho,  when  thou  art  come  to 
thy  government  to  eschew  proverbs.’ 

'•  ’  God  alone  can  remedy  that,’  replied 
Sancho,  ‘  for  I  know  more  than  a  handful  of 
proverbs.  But  I  will  take  heed  in  future  to 
use  only  such  as  will  become  tho  gravity  of 
my  place — for  in  a  full  house  supper  is  soon 
dressed — he  is  no  fool  who  can  spend  and 
spare — he  that  cuts  does  not  deal — and,  with 
the  big  trumps  in  our  hand  the  game  is  sure.’ 

“  ‘  There  thou  goest ;  whilst  I  am  warning 
thee  against  tho  prodigal  use  of  proverbs, 
thou  poorest  upon  me  a  whole  litany  of  them. 
Attend  to  me,  Sancho ;  I  do  not  say  a  proverb 
is  amiss  when  aptly  and  seasonably  applied ; 
but  to  be  for  ever  discharging  them,  hit  or 
miss,  will  make  thy  conversation  insipid  and 

low .  Let  thy  sleep  be  moderate,  for 

he  who  rises  not  with  the  sun  enjoys  not  the 
day.  Remember,  Sancho,  tliat  diligence  is 
tho  mother  of  good  fortune ;  and  that  sloth, 
her  adversary,  never  realized  one  good  wish.’ 

“  ‘  Who  is  talking  proverbs  now  ? '  re¬ 
torted  Sancho.  ‘But  I  beseech  your  wor¬ 
ship,  if  you  think  I  am  not  fit  for  this  gov¬ 
ernment,  I  renounce  it  from  this  time  forth, 
for  I  have  more  regard  for  a  single  nail’s 
breadth  of  my  soul  than  for  the  whole  of  my 
body ;  and  plain  Sancho  can  live  as  well  on 
bread  and  onions  as  Governor  Sancho  on 
capon  and  partridge  ....  Besides,  sleep 
makes  us  all  alike;  while  I  am  asleep  I  have 
neither  fear  nor  hope,  nor  trouble  nor  glory. 
Blessings  light  on  him  who  first  invented 
sleep.  It  is  a  cloak  which  wraps  all  human 
infirmities ;  it  is  meat  to  the  hungry,  drink  to 
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the  thirsty ;  a  fire  to  warm,  a  breeze  to  cool ; 
it  is  the  general  current  coin  which  can  buy 
all  things ;  the  scales  in  which  the  shepherd 
weighs  as  heavy  as  the  king — the  simple  witli 
the  wise.’  ....  ‘But  call  to  mind  who  it 
was  first  put  this  idea  of  governor  into  my 
head — who  but  yourself?  Alack !  I  know 
no  more  about  governing  islands  than  a  bus¬ 
tard  ;  and  if  you  fanc}’,  in  case  I  come  to  be 
a  governor,  that  the  devil  will  fetch  me,  in 
G^'s  name  let  me  go  to  heaven  plain  Sancho, 
than  Governor  Sancho  to  hell.’ 

“  ‘  Por  Dios,  Sancho,  for  those  last  words 
of  thine  I  think  that  thou  descrvest  to  be 
governor  of  a  tliousand  islands.  I  never 
heard  thee  talk  so  eloquently,  which  proves 
to  me  the  truth  of  the  proverb  thou  hast 
often  cited — Not  with  whom  thou  art  bred, 
but  with  whom  thou  art  fed.’ 

‘“It  is  not  I  alone  who  am  a  stringer  of 
proverbs,’  remarked  Sancho ;  ‘  they  fall  from 
your  worship’s  lips  in  couples.  Though  I 
think  them  more  pat  than  mine,  still  tliey 
are  all  proverbs.’  ” 

And  thus  these  two,  throughout  this 
immortal  romance,  communing  together 
in  the  wit  and  humor  of  their  common 
nature  and  the  spirit  of  their  nation, 
give  to  their  simplest  as  to  their  greatest 
adventures  a  life-power  which  all  n.ations 
who  possess  great,  earnest,  practical 
truths,  must  ever  symp-ithize  with, 
whilst  they  draw  instruction  and  pleas¬ 
ure  from  them. 

Another  power— and  we  make  these 
observations  without  any  plan,  an«l  as 
passages  from  the  great  book  occur  to 
us  as  we  write — .another  power  which 
makes  the  “Don  Quixote’’  perennial,  is 
that  by  which  Cervantes  presents  to  us 
rather  than  represents  the  scenery  and 
characters  of  Spain  and  the  Spaniards. 
The  magnificent  sierras,  the  munnuring 
brooks,  the  sunny  plains,  and  the  pas¬ 
toral  valleys  seem  to  belong  to  a  land 
which  is  made  the  peculiai  region  of 
romance  from  Cdrdova  to  Roncesvalles. 
It  is  indeed  a  book  which 

“  Preserves 

The  eternal  landscape  of  the  past :  ” 

with  the  grandeur,  gallantry,  shame,  and 
misfortune  of  a  great  but  fallen  nation. 

Yet  another  excellence  is  in  the  mar¬ 
vellous  readiness  with  which  the  Knight 
of  the  Windmills  conceives,  and  the 
gravity  with  which  he  is  prepared  to 
execute  the  most  extravagant  ideas,  all 
of  which,  while  they  bear  the  strictest 
analogy  to  the  romances  of  chivalry,  are 
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at  the  s.ame  time  crumpling  them  up  in 
the  hand  of  satire. 

“  ‘  Pardon  me,’  is  Don  Quixote’s  address 
to  Mnritomes,  while  that  frail  one  is  playing 
upon  him  a  very  practical  joke — ‘  pardon  me, 
dear  lady,  and  retire,  and  do  not,  by  any  fur¬ 
ther  disclosure  of  your  sentiments,  make  me 
seem  to  be  yet  more  ungrateful ;  but  if  I  can 
repay  you  by  any  other  way  than  by  a  return 
of  passion,  I  swear  by  that  sweet  enemy  of 
mine  to  gratify  you  at  once,  even  though  you 
should  demand  of  me  a  lock  of  Medusa’s 
hair,  which  was  composed  of  snakes,  or,  I 
will  give  you  a  casket  of  sunbeams!’  ” 

But  readers  of  the  “  Don  Quixote  ” 
who  are  un.acquainted  with  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  Amadis  de  (iaul,  Esplandian, 
Florisimarte,  Reynaldos  de  Montalbin, 
Palmarin  of  England,  Arthur  and  those 
of  the  “  Table  Round,”  all  of  which  and 
a  hundred  others  Cervantes  studied  most 
carefully  in  order  to  polish  his  satire  and 
point  the  barbed  shafts  of  his  wit — un¬ 
less,  we  say,  readers  know  something  of 
these,  it  is  only  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  they  can  fully  comprehend  the 
scojie  and  spirit  of  the  “  Don  Quixote.” 
We  should  expect  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Pro¬ 
gress”  of  John  Bunyan  to  be  about  as 
entertaining  and  instructive  to  a  China¬ 
man,  as  “  Don  Quixote  ”  in  all  its  ful¬ 
ness  w’ould  be  to  an  Finglishman  unac¬ 
quainted  Avith  the  history  of  Spain  and 
the  old  tales  of  chivalry.  There  are  of 
course  a  thousand  things  to  laugh  at 
which  require  no  special  knowledge. 
The  Avhole  Avork  breathes  that  air  of 
romance,  that  aspiration  after  imaginary 
good,  th.at  longing  after  something 
more  than  Ave  possess,  that  in  all  places 
and  in  all  conditions 

“  Still  prompts  the  eternal  sigh. 

For  which  wo  wish  to  live  or  dare  to  die;  ” 

and  it  has  supplied  the  Avhole  of  civilize<l 
Europe  and  America  Avith  such  appro¬ 
priate  cases  and  striking  illustrations  of 
the  univeraal  principles  of  our  nature, 
that  AA'e  may  dispense  with  any  acquain 
tance  Avith  the  lore  of  troubadour  or 
knight.  Still  Ave  must  tell  all  those  Avho 
know  nothing  of  such  lore  that  they 
will  remain  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to 
that  fine  mastery  and  plastic  power 
with  Avhich  Cervantes  wrote,  and  Avhich 
is  the  life  and  soul  of  “  Don  Quixote.” 

A  further  excellence,  and  one  which 
has  served  to  make  “Don  Quixote”  the 
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most  love.iblc  companion  of  all  culti¬ 
vated  minds,  is  the  chaste,  sweet  music 
of  his  words.  If  it  he  true  that  the 
secret  charm  of  all  great  national  wri¬ 
ters  lies  in  their  diction,  then  will  Cer¬ 
vantes  live  for  ever  in  the  first  rank  of 
national  authors.  Unhappily  we  have 
not  at  present  a  literal  translation  in 
English  of  “Don  Quixote,”  and  there¬ 
fore  this  attribute  of  the  great  Spanish 
satirist  is  lost  upon  merely  English  read¬ 
ers.  But  as  our  knowledge  of  Spain 
increases,  if  Spain  herself  rise  from  the 
ruins  of  her  ancient  glory  to  take  her 
place  among  the  nations  who  lead  the 
world,  and  from  which  she  need  not 
have  fallen,  but  that  she  [>ersisted  in 
slaying  the  prophets  which  were  sent 
unto  her  ;  as  her  provinces  become  pene¬ 
trated  with  roads,  and  her  capitals  and 
courts  are  linked  together,  then  we  may 
have  an  English  edition  of  “Don  Qui¬ 
xote”  whose  very  words  shall  be  esteem¬ 
ed  as  “  apples  of  gold  set  in  pictures  of 
silver.” 

And  here  is  Cervantes’  most  touching, 
most  gracious  picture  of  the  lady : 

Ay  Dios  I  la  it  possible  that  I  have 
found  a  place  that  will  serve  me  as  the  secret 
jfrave  of  the  weary  body  I  carry  so  unwil¬ 
lingly  ?  Surely  yes ;  if  the  stillness  of  these 
hills  does  not  deceive  me. 

‘“Unhappy  me!  tliat  these  rocks  should 
be  more  friendly  than  ray  kind,  that  only 
here  I  may  pour  forth  my  complaints  to 
Heaven,  since  from  not  a  human  being  on 
the  eartli  can  I  hope  for  counsel  in  my 
doubts,  comfort  in  trouble,  or  redress  for  my 
wronOT.’ 

“  These  words  were  overheard  by  the 
priest  and  those  who  were  with  him,  and 
gathering  their  meaning  from  the  tone  in 
which  they  were  uttered,  they  rose  up  in 
search  of  their  author.  They  had  not  gone 
more  than  twenty  paces,  when,  from  behind 
a  crag,  tljey  saw,  seated  at  the  foot  of  an 
ash,  a  youth  dressed  as  a  rustic.  They  could 
not  at  first  see  his  face,  as  he  was  stooping 
down  to  bathe  his  feet  in  the  brook  which 
ran  by.  So  silently  did  they  draw  near  that 
they  were  unheeded,  so  intent  was  he  on 
washing  his  feet,  w’hich  seemed  more  like 
two  pieces  of  pure  crystal  among  the  pebbles 
of  the  brook  than  aught  else.  They  were 
lost  in  admiration  of  their  beauty  and  white¬ 
ness,  and  it  was  evident  to  them  that  such 
feet  were  not  made  for  breaking  clods,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  plough,  or  running  af^r  oxen,  as 
the  dress  of  the  youth  denoted.  The  priest, 
who  went  first,  perceiving  that  they  were 
unobserved,  now  made  signs  to  the  two  to 


crouch  behind  certain  rocks  which  were 
there,  and  they  did  so,  watching  intently  all 
that  the  youth  did.  He  was  clad  in  a  buff 
jerkin,  girded  with  a  piece  of  white  linen ; 
his  drawers,  gaiters,  and  cap  were  also  of 
buff.  The  gaiters  were  removed,  and  the 
drawers  pulled  up,  discovering  more  than 
half  of  the  legs,  which  appeared  to  be  of 
white  alabaster.  After  bathing  the  lovely 
feet  he  wiped  tliem  w'ith  a  handkerchief, 
which  he  took  from  his  cap,  on  removing 
which  he  displayed  such  an  incomparable 
beauty,  that  Cardenio  whispered  to  the 
priest,  ‘This  is  not  a  human,  but  a  divine, 
person.’  The  youtli  then  took  off  his  cap, 
and  shook  out  his  hair^  whose  golden  glory 
the  sun  might  have  envied.  Falling  in  luxu¬ 
riant  masses  over  her  shoulders  the  woman, 
and  she  a  gentle  one,  was  revealed,  and  to 
two  of  them  the  most  lovely  woman  ever 
seen.  Her  long  and  golden  tresses  covered 
not  only  her  shoulders  but  every  curve  of  her 
body,  her  feet  only  excepted.  Her  hands 
served  her  for  a  comb ;  and  if  the  feet  in  the 
brook  seemed  like  pieces  of  crystal,  the  hands 
in  her  tresses  appeared  like  snow  wreaths. 
Her  beauty  made  the  spectators  eager  to 
know  who  she  was,  and  they  resolved  to  ac¬ 
cost  her.  At  the  movement  they  made  the 
lovely  girl  lifted  her  face,  and  parting  her 
hair  from  her  eyes  with  both  hands,  to  see 
who  or  what  w'as  approaching,  and  hardly 
catching  a  glimpse  of  them,  she  rose  with 
haste,  snatched  up  a  bundle,  apparently  of 
clothes,  and  without  staying  to  put  on  her 
shoes  or  bind  up  her  hair,  fled,  filled  with 
fear  and  alarm.  But  slie  had  taken  only  six 
steps  when,  the  tender  feet  unable  to  bear 
the  cruelty  of  the  stones,  she  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  three  saw  it  and  flew  to  her, 
but  the  priest  was  first,  and  exclaimed,  ‘  Do 
not  fly,  lady,  whoever  you  are.  There  are 
none  here  but  those  who  desire  to  serve  you ; 
there  is  nothing  to  alarm  you ;  and  neither 
can  your  feet,  nor  we,  allow  you  to  run 
away.’ 

“Surprised  and  confounded,  she  could  make 
no  reply.  The  priest  then  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  said,  ‘  That  which  your  dress,  Sefiora, 
hides  from  us  your  hair  has  discovered.  It  is 
evident  that  no  slight  cause  has  moved  you  to 
disguise  a  beauty  in  a  habit  so  unworthy  of  it, 
and  led  you  to  a  solitude  like  this  in  which  it 
has  been  our  fortune  to  find  you.  And  if  it 
be  not  given  us  to  ‘  redress  your  wrongs,’  you 
shall  at  least  obtain  from  us  counsel  in  your 
doubts,  and  comfort  in  your  trouble.  So 
that,  SeUora  mia,  or,  Sellor  mio,  whichever 
you  choose  to  be,  pardon  us  for  our  intrusion, 
but  give  us  the  opportunity  of  serving  you.’ 

“  Hearing  herself  thus  addressed,  the  dis¬ 
guised  maiden  stood  like  one  amazed — her 
eyes  fixed  upon  them,  her  lips  parted,  but 
speechles.'*,  like  some  rustic  suddenly  brought 
to  gaze  on  some  rare  thing  he  had  never  seen 
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Ijefore,  After  a  few  more  words  from  the 

t)riest,  to  the  same  effect  as  the  first,  and 
leaving  a  deep  sigh,  she  broke  tlie  silence, 
and  said,  ‘Since  the  solitude  of  these  hills 
has  failed  to  conceal  me,  and  my  own  hair 
has  betrayed  me,  it  would  ill  become  my 
tongue  to  lie.  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness 
and  offers  of  service ;  but  such  is  my  mis¬ 
fortune,  that  I  can  only  expect  from  you 
compassion,  rather  than  counsel,  and  incre¬ 
dulity  rather  than  sympathy ;  but  that  I  may 
not  suffer  in  your  good  opinion  for  being 
found  in  this  dress,  and  alone,  things  which 
taken  together,  or  separately,  are  sufficient 
to  bring  an  honest  credit  into  disrepute,  I 
shall  tell  you  the  cause,  whatever  pain  it  may 
give  me.’ 

“  Siie  spoke  with  so  much  grace,  and  in  a  voice 
so  sweet,  that  they  were  still  more  charmed, 
not  less  with  her  gentleness  than  her  beauty, 
and  they  again  desired  her  confidence,  and 
that  she  would  command  them  as  she  pleased. 
Having  in  all  simplicity  put  on  her  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  gathered  up  her  hair,  she 
seated  herself  on  a  rock,  and  the  three  pla¬ 
cing  themselves  around  her,  with  much  effort 
to  restrain  her  tears,  in  a  clear,  calm  voice, 
she  began  her  story  thus.” 

If  our  limits  admitted,  it  would  be 
easy  to  multiply  instances  in  which  the 
purity  of  the  “  Don  Qui.vote  ”  has  been 
absolutely  changed  into  utter  ribaldry  in 
the  hands  of  the  English  translators. 

'fhe  thirty- seventh  chapter,  in  which 
occurs  the  speech  of  the  Don,  com¬ 
mencing  with  “  Away  with  those  who 
say  that  letters  have  the  advantage  over 
arms,”  brings  him  before  us  in  one  of  his 
lucid  moments,  and  makes  us  exclaim — 
surely  this  is  not  madness,  but  rather 
“  Sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune,’’ — 
matter  and  impertinency  mixed, 

“  A  mind  which,  dolphin-like,  soars  ' 

Above  the  element  it  lives  in.” 

But  Don  Quixote  was  mad.  lie  is  in 
truth  a  faithful  historical  picture  of  a 
race  of  madmen  in  that  age  very  numer¬ 
ous  in  Spain.  There  were  probably 
more  “  divine  madmen  ”  and  “  inspired 
idiots ’’in  Spain  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  than  in  .ill  the  rest  of  Europe ; 
and  in  so  far  as  Charles  V.  or  the  Duke 
de  Lernia  were  mad,  whom  the  Spaniards 
persist  in  s.aying  were  originals  of  Cer¬ 
vantes’  Don  Quixote,  so  far  are  their 
characters  found  portrayed  in  this,  the 
most  accurate  prognosis  of  insanity  ever 
given  to  the  w’orld.  Whilst  it  is  true 
that  Spain  was  the  first  nation  to  build 
lunatic  a.sylums,  it  is  no  less  true  that 
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insanity  and  the  cure  of  insanity  was 
never  scientifically  handled  until  Cer- 
v.antes  wrote  his  “  Don  Quixote.”  And 
that  show’s  us  the  noble  soul  and  great 
tender  heart  of  Cervantes.  He  dis¬ 
covered  the  only  rational  method  of 
curing  chiromania,  and  he  used  all  his 
might  to  bring  mankind  from  under  the 
guidance  of  those  who  were  its  victims. 
He  does  not  present  us  with  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  one  man  leering  at  another’.s 
madness,  but  he  does  .ask  us  to  laugh  at 
the  infatuation,  which,  if  unchecked, 
will  most  certainly  issue  in  madness, 
especially  such  infatuation  as  rushing 
on  the  evils  of  the  w’orld  in  a  pasteboard 
helmet,  with  an  old  target,  a  worm-eaten 
lance,  and  mounted  on  a  screw  like 
llozinante.  ^lany  such  men  there  were 
in  those  days,  men  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  that  the  world  has  suffered  more 
from  their  good-natured  enthusiasms 
than  it  has  sufiered  from  the  evil  designs 
of  the  bad.  When  Columbus  dc.signed 
to  people  heaven  with  Indians  from  the 
New  World  which  he  discovered,  and 
the  jiriests  of  those  days  also  taught 
that  men’s  bodies  might  be  enslaved  for 
the  good  of  their  souls,  both  Columbus, 
and  the  Church,  and  the  kings  who  then 
were  its  nursing  fathers,  did  do  one  of 
the  deadliest  injuries  to  the  W’orld  it  has 
ever  suffered.  When  Ignatius  Loyola 
gave  up  reading  books  of  (lentile  chivalry 
and  took  to  himself  a  series  of  still  more 
mar\’ellous  romances,  “  when  he  found 
in  the  legends  of  the  saints  a  new  field 
of  emulation  and  glory,  w’hen  he  con¬ 
trasted  their  self  conquests  and  their 
high  reward  w’ith  the  achievements  of 
Orlando  and  of  Amadis,  when  he  com- 

fiared  those  peerless  damsels  for  whom 
*aladins  had  fought  and  died,  w’ith  the 
awful  image  of  feminine  loveliness  and 
angelic  purity  which  had  irradiated 
the  hermit’s  cell,”  when  this  Loyola 
plighted  his  fealty  to  the  Virgin  Mother, 
and  grasped  a  shield  made  by  himself 
out  of  a  parchment  missal  with  which  to 
cover  the  church,  and  went  forth  armed 
with  the  terrible  powers  of  the  world  to 
come,  swearing  to  bathe  in  the  blood  of 
her  enemies  the  sword  once  desecrated 
to  the  mean  ends  of  earthly  ambition, 
then  there  w’as  preparing  for  the  world 
one  of  its  most  awful  scourges.  How 
this  dreadful  madness  developed  itself 
in  the  New  World,  where,  in  the  cause 
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of  religion,  an  ancient  kingdom,  and 
one  of  the  peacefullest  and  best  of  all 
the  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  earth  was 
overthrown,  and  millions  of  quiet  human 
beings  swept  into  darkness  by  the  tor¬ 
tures,  e.xactions,  and  spite  of  these  infer¬ 
nal  Spanish  Christiana,  may  be  seen  by 
those  who  care  to  follow  the  country¬ 
men  of  Don  Quixote  in  their  exploits  in 
Mexico  and  Peru. 

Without  w'ishing  to  limit  the  range  of 
Cervantes  by  pretending  to  produce  the 
actual  original  of  Don  Quixote,  we  may 
say  that  it  seems  to  us  almost  incredible 
that  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits  was  not 
the  prototype  of  the  Knight  of  the  Rue¬ 
ful  Visage.  Let  us  put  the  two  por¬ 
traits  together  for  a  moment,  and  though 
it  may  w'ell  be  that  Cervantes’ 

“free  drift 

Halt*  not  particularly,  but  moves  itself 

Id  a  wide  sea  ....  [and  that]  no  levell’d  malice 

Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  he  holds, 

But  dies  an  eagle  flight,  bold  and  forth  on," 

yet  if  our  parallel  comes  out  straight, 
and  San  Ignatio  de  Loyola,  Fundador 
de  la  Compania  do  Jesus,  is  none  other 
than  El  Ingenioso  Hidalgo,  Don  Quixote 
de  la  Manch.a,  we  may  perhaps  take  to 
reading  our  “Don  Quixote’’  afresh,  and 
learn  the  proper  way  of  estimating  and 
treating  in  these  our  days  the  fantastic 
ways  of  the  mad  saint,  and  his  equally 
mad  squires  and  followers.  Space  alone 
compels  us  to  be  brief  in  our  parallel  re¬ 
ferences.  We  quote  from  the  “  Vida  de 
S.  Ignacio  de  Loyola,  por  el  P.  Francisco 
Xavier  Fluvia,”  “  of  the  same  company,” 
printed  in  Uarcelon.a,  1 753,  nearly  two 
centuries  after  the  writing  of  the  “  Don 
Quixote,”  so  that  Cervantes  is  clear  of 
any  plagiarism  of  style  or  statement 
from  that  work. 

As  Don  Quixote  began  his  career  by 
parting  with  his  patrimony  to  buy  books 
of  chivalry,  so  we  find  Ignacio  “  bound 
captive  to  the  world  in  chains  of  gold  ” 
— a  splendid  horseman  of  superhuman 
valor,  “for  he  once  made  single-handed 
a  whole  street  of  armed  people  fly,  who 
were  insulting  a  priest.”  “  He  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  ladies  by  his  natural  gal¬ 
lantry,  without  being  moved  thereto  by 
anything  less  pure.”  “  He  served  the 
world  in  this  spirit  of  the  n.atural  man 
for  thirty  years,  which  all  hia  life  after 
he  mourned  as  so  many  years  lost." 
He  literally  stripped  himself  of  all  he 


had  in  the  world — not,  indeed,  to  buy 
books  of  chivalry — but  to  become  the 
“  greatest  knight  of  the  church  which 
the  church  has  ever  had.” 

Rut  it  is  after  his  “  prodigiosa  con- 
versio”  that  his  madne.ss  begins,  and 
the  likeness  to  our  pale  and  awful  vis.aged 
Don  comes  ont.  During  the  siege  of 
the  castle  of  the  Loyolas  in  Guipuzcoa, 
Ignatio’s  life  was  in  imminent  peril,  and 
he  sought  “  to  put  himself  right  with 
God”  by  confessing  his  sins.  He  does 
this  not  in  the  regular  way  bj  going  to 
a  priest,  but,  as  Don  Quixote  was 
knighted  by  a  knight  of  his  own  brain, 
so  ignatio,  to  make  his  confession  more 
“  confounding  ”  to  himself,  confe.sses,  not 
as  a  sane  catholic  would,  to  a  priest,  but 
to  a  common  soldier,  “for  which  act  of 
great  humility  God  vouchsafed  his 
grace.”  Ignatio  is  wounded,  “and  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  night  it  is  certain 
that  he  must  die ;  but  there  came  one 
from  heaven  who  was  none  other  than 
the  glorioso  Apostol  San  Pedro,  who, 
indulging  him  with  a  sight  of  himself, 
gave  him  life,  leaving  him  entirely  out 
of  danger ;  and  in  return  for  this  visit 
the  saint  gave  the  Apostle  a  poem  which 
he  had  made  in  his  praise  during  the 
din  of  arms.  Thus  God  disposed  that 
the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  should  favor 
him,  whom  afterwards  he  would  employ 
in  defending  his  chair,  in  fortifying  the 
Church,  and  in  spreading  the  faith 
throughout  the  world.” 

"Whilst  his  broken  leg  was  setting,  he 
asked  for  books  of  chivalry,  “  but  by 
the  Divine  interposition  none  could  be 
found.  There  were,  however,  some 
lives  of  the  Saints,  which  are  commonly 
called  Flos  Sa7ictorum,'’'  written  in 
Spanish ;  and  these  “  worked  more  on 
his  soul  than  his  recent  dread  of  death, 
or  the  visit  of  Saint  Peter.'’'  The  eftect 
of  all  of  which  on  that  noble  maniac 
being  exactly  the  same  as  it  Avas  on  Don 
Quixote,  the  fundador  crying  out,  “  O, 
to  do  the  same  as  St.  Francis,  to  follow 
the  steps  of  St.  Dominick !  ”  and  thus 
“  he  was  ever  proposing  to  himself  the 
greatest,  most  difficult,  and  arduous  en¬ 
terprises,  impelled  thereto  by  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  his  nature,  but  much  more  by 
the  grace  of  God.  Rut  as  he  was  a 
novice  in  virtue,  he  conceived  the  idea 
that  he  must  do  great  penances,  and  for 
this  he  dressed  himself  m  a  sack ;  he  also 
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bound  round  his  naked  body  an  iron 
chain ;  he  flogged  liimself  so  much  and 
so  often,  as  to  draw  the  blood  ;  he  slept 
on  the  hard  floor ;  he  would  only  eat 
herbs ;  and  he  was  bent  on  tiniting  in 
himself  aU  the  austerities  he  had  read  of 
in  the  saints,  and  after  these  rigorous 
mortifications  he  would  walk  barefooted 
to  Jerusalem,  visit  the  sacred  places,  re¬ 
lease  the  Christian  captives,  preach  to 
the  Turks  and  Mahometans  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ,  eagerly  desiring  to  die  the 
same  death,  and  obtain,  one  day,  the 
crown  of  martyrdom."  He  then  rises 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  is  favored 
with  an  earthquake  ;  wlien  “  the  Holy 
Virgin  with  the  child  Jesus  in  her  arms  ” 
appears  to  him,  which  certainly  is  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  of  miracles,  and 
surpasses  anything  recorded  in  any  book 
of  chivalry  that  Don  Quixote  ever  read. 
The  saint  at  last  is  able  to  leave  his  bed, 
and  he  goes  to  pay  his  vows  at  the 
Chapel  of  Monserrate.  On  his  way  he 
falls  into  conversation  with  a  Moor — a 
civilian,  of  whom  there  were  many  in 
those  days  in  Airagon.  They  talked 
about  the  Holy  Virgin ;  the  Moor  ob¬ 
jects  to  her  being  the  mother  of  God, 
on  which  Ignat io  gets  on  fire,  and  de¬ 
termines  to  fight  him.  Alarmed,  the 
peaceful  Moor  fled  by  one  of  the  two 
roads  which  there  crossed  each  other, 
and  disappeared.  Ignatio,  desiring  to 
be  led  by  the  will  of  God,  threw  the 
reins  on  the  neck  of  the  mule,  and  let 
her  take  the  road  she  might  be  directed 
to  take,  etc.  But  he  did  not  come  up 
with  the  infidel.  He  reached  the 
convent  of  Monserrate  dressed  as  a 
knight  and  nobleman  of  Spain.  His 
sword  and  dagger  he  hung  up  in  front 
of  an  ima^e  of  the  Virgin,  but  his  mag¬ 
nificent  suit  of  clothes  he  exchanged  for 
those  of  a  wayside  beggar,  and  ne  was 
now  fairly  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem. 
“But  he  had  scarcely  gone  a  league 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  minister  of 
justice.”  The  poor  beggar  who  had 
received  the  saint’s  fine  clothes  was 
Liken  into  custody  as  a  thief,  and  Igna¬ 
tio  had  to  give  evidence  of  his  having 
so  parted  with  his  velvet  suit  before  the 
mendicant  was  released.  This  he  did, 
but  refused  to  tell  who  he  was,  or 
whither  he  was  going.  This  is  only 
equalled  in  its  consequences  by  Don 
Quixote’s  interference  with  the  unhappy 


Andreas  and  the  galley-slaves.  Loyola 
also  has  his  enchanted  cave  in  Barcelona 
— the  cave  of  Manresa — where  his  inter¬ 
views  with  heaven  and  hell,  angels  and 
devils,  are  as  numerous  and  as  authentic 
.as  the  dreams  of  our  more  harmless 
madman  in  his  enchanted  cave  of  Mon- 
tesinos.  Loyola  falls  into  a  swoon,  after 
which  he  has  to  be  comforted  by  some 
substantial  and  wholesome  food,  the 
account  of  which  might  have  been  taken 
from  chapter  xxii.  of  our  satire.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  Vida  of  Loyola,  it  would 
seem  that  the  existence  of  the  cave  of 
Manresa  had  once  been  questioned  by 
Spanish  sceptics,  as  well  as  the  wonders 
which  the  saint  had  seen ;  his  biographer, 
however,  is  in  possession  of  irrefragable 
evidence  and  numerous  witnesse-s,  among 
which  is  a  stone  found  in  that  unw'hole- 
some  hole  “covered  with  blood.”  If 
the  reader  will  turn  to  chapter  xxv.  of 
“Don  Quixote,”  he  will  see  in  what 
manner  a  similar  scepticism  is  made  use 
of  by  Cervantes.  Poor  Loyola,  who 
had  given  out  that  he  had  seen  Christ 
and  his  mother  more  than  thirty  times 
in  the  cave,  sometimes  together,  some¬ 
times  apart,  w’as  favored  with  still  more 
stupendous  visions  afterwards,  and  one 
Sunday  morning  “  at  mass,  and  as  the 
priest  was  raising  the  host,  lie  saw  in  it 
clearly,  lighted  as  by  a  celestial  light,  the 
very  body  of  the  child  Jesus.”  This 
amazing  transubstantiation  has  only  been 
equalled  in  the  adventures  of  Don 
Quixote  in  his  twenty-ninth  chapter, 
where  he  not  only  annihilates  space, 
but  transforms  men  into  devils,  and 
flour-mills  into  castles. 

Lack  of  space  compels  us  to  draw  our 
parallels  to  a  close,  but  we  must  express 
our  conviction  that  if  this  Life  of  Loyola 
did  not  bear  the  st.amp  and  authority  of 
the  Society  of  Jesuits,  as  being  issued 
under  its  sanction,  and  that  of  the  king, 
we  could  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion 
but  that  another  great  satirist  had  arisen 
in  Spain  to  do  the  same  for  the  lives  of 
the  saints  as  Cervantes  h.ad  done  for  the 
lives  of  the  knights.  Between  the  fa¬ 
mous  hero  of  Cervantes’  romance  and 
the  famous  father  of  the  Jesuits  there  is 
only  one  sad  difference — Don  Quixote 
was  restored  to  his  senses,  Ignacio  Lo¬ 
yola  died  mad. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  thought  that  Cer¬ 
vantes’  philosophy  of  life  consisted  in  al- 
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ways  having  an  eye  to  the  main  chance, 
that  whilst  he  ridicules  the  men  smitten 
with  the  illusion  of  bright  visions,  which 
made  them  disregard  the  evidence  of 
sense  when  it  opposed  the  conclusions  of 
their  imaginations,  he  would  have  us 
think  that  heroism,  personal  prowess  in 
the  battle  of  life,  self-denial,  and  deeds 
of  mercy  done  to  M  ronged  or  suffering 
man,  arc  not  essential  to  a  life,  noble, 
and  full  orbed.  On  the  contrary,  his 
own  life,  and  this  great  satire  of  his, 
prove  that  “none  shall  have  shrines  erect¬ 
ed  to  their  memory  in  the  hearts  of  men 
of  distant  generations  unless  his  own 
heart  was  an  altar  on  which  sacrifices  of 
self-devotion  and  magnanimous  self-denial 
were  freely  oflered.”  His  large-hcarted- 
ness,  his  bold  prophetic  shadowing  forth 
of  good  things  to  come,  his  singleness  of 
mind,  his  high  courage,  his  gentlemanli¬ 
ness,  and  above  all  his  reverence  for 
woman,  makes  Don  Quixote  dear  to  us. 
He  goes  through  much  misery,  his  humili¬ 
ations  are  constant  and  numerous.  He 
is  cheated,  cudgelled,  stoned,  ridiculed 
by  the  mob,  imposed  upon  by  dukes  and 
lordly  folk,  priests,  women,  and  fiirailies, 
but  he  never  excites  our  contempt.  The 
ridiculous  affiiir  of  the  fulling  mills  was 
certainly  very  nearly  restoring  his  reason, 
but  Sancho  presuming  to  make  it  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  jest  and  coarse  satire,  his  infatu¬ 
ation  continues  in  spite  of  ocular  de¬ 
monstration — “Fulling  mills!  How 
should  a  knight  such  as  I  am  know  the 
roar  of  mills  from  the  din  of  war?” 

Your  Sancho  Panzas  and  all  selfish, 
base,  and  cowardly  souls  who  console 
themselves  for  being  tossed  in  a  blanket 
by  getting  off  without  paying  their  score, 
who  for  a  consideration  will  go  in  stag’s 
horns  in  the  forest  at  the  dead  of  night, 
who  bellow  before  they  are  hurt,  who 
die  of  fright  and  take  refuge  in  buck- 
baskets,  these  fall  beneath  contempt,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  too  make  us  laugh. 

The  life  of  Cervantes  remains  to  be 
Avritten.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  the 
heavens  were  robbed  of  their  sweet 
smiles  by  clouds  of  a  gloomy  theology, 
and  the  sun  itself  was  hidden  by  clothes¬ 
lines  of  myriads  of  priestly  vestments 
hung  across  it,  yet  he  strove  to  teach  his 
countrymen  through  joyous  heartjr 
laughter,  and  to  reform  abuses  by  ridi¬ 
culing  them  ;  hence  the  “  Don  Quixote  ” 
is  a  satire  without  bitterness,  for  it  sprang 
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in  a  heart  large  and  loving,  and  full  of 
generous  purposes.  He  warned  man¬ 
kind  of  the  horrors  of  madness,  to  save 
men  if  it  were  possible  from  going  mad ; 
and  if  that  could  not  be,  then  to  guard 
the  world  from  madmen’s  schemes,  re¬ 
forms,  and  promises.  He  designed  and 
manfully  carried  it  out  in  spite  of  neglect, 
poverty,  and  sorrow,  to  teach  men  that 
if  they  would  do  well  and  see  good  days 
they  must  live  free, — free  of  all  holy  In¬ 
quisitions,  or  the  enforcing  of  Levitical 
laws  by  means  of  pincers  and  boots,  free 
to  love  fiowers  and  smiles  and  gladness 
as  well  as  the  Aveightier  matters  of  the 
law,  and  must  have  a  free  highway  to 
heaven,  cleared  of  the  toll-bars  of  pi  ie&t.s. 


Londun  Ecleetir. 

GENEVA:  ITS  MEMORIES  AND  ITS 
MARTYRS.* 

Cities  are  significant  spots,  great  or 
small,  on  the  seaboard  or  far  inland,  in  the 
depth  of  the  surrounding  continent. 
Cities  often  awaken  thrilling  and  signi¬ 
ficant  memories,  and  tell  a  tale  which 
epitomizes  history — not  to  make  the  re¬ 
mark  of  the  great  cities  of  the  East,  the 
Jerusalems  or  the  Alexandrias — we  feel 
it  at  home.  Oxford  represents  to  the 
thoughtful  mind  the  long  succession  and 
strife  of  opinions,  embodies  to  a  stu¬ 
dent,  as  much  as  any  spot  of  earth,  the 
phases  through  which  the  human  mind 
nas  passed — scholastic  and  mediaeval. 
High  Church  and  Puritan;  the  age  of 
classical  death ;  the  age  of  the  Hestora- 
tion;  the  mediseval  renaissance  of  our 
time  ;  the  age  of  science  and  of  Katioual- 
ism  later  still — every  city  tells  an  indi¬ 
vidual  story.  A  worthy  old  city  is  like 
a  worthy  and  illustrious  old  man,  its  life 
through  a  succession  of  events  is  one. 
The  storyof  Florence,  with  its  memories 
and  martyrs,  the  story  of  the  once  proud 
Venice,  “rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud 
toAvers,”  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  its 
very  Kaiserselle,  with  its  gallery  of  im- 


•  1.  The  History  of  tho  City  and  Stateof  Genera, 
from  its  Foundation  to  this  Present  Time.  Faith¬ 
fully  collected  from  several  Manuscripts  of  Jacob 
Gothofredus,  Monsieur  Chorier,  and  others.  By 
Isaac  Spon,  M.D.,  Ac.,  1687. 

2.  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  in  Uic 
Time  of  Calvin.  By  J.  II.  Merle  D’Aubigne, 
D.D.,  Ac.  Vols.  I,  II.,  III.,  and  IV. 

3.  The  Dublin  Review,  September,  1863  to 
April,  1866. 
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perial  portraits,  in  the  room  where  each 
of  the  imperi.al  persons  was  crowned — 
the  history  of  Europe  epitomized,  lead¬ 
ing  up  its  long  funeral  procession  of 
dead  kings,  what  a  story  it  tells !  There 
are  some  cities  vast,  so  vast  that,  as  in 
Rome,  Paris,  and  London,  it  seems  im¬ 
possible  at  once  to  reach  the  point  of 
view — either  by  their  position  in  time  or 
in  space — which  commands  their  lifetime; 
and  other  cities  are  either  too  young  to 
give  the  long  vista  of  history,  like  Man¬ 
chester  or  Liverpool,  or  perhaps,  like 
those  same  cities,  too  merely  pledged  to 
the  ambition  of  commerce  to  blend  the 
great  relieving  lights  which  tint  the 
towers  of  Venice  or  the  churches  of 
Florence.  But  there  are  others,  small 
spots  possibly,  which  at  their  very  name, 
as  it  is  pronounced,  call  up  the  thoughts 
and  recollections  of  all  that  can  make 
human  nature  illustrious  and  venerable, 
a  stronger  sense  of  immortality  even,  of 
God  and  providence,  a  clearer  assurance 
and  faith  that  man  has  a  history,  and, 
having  a  history,  is  the  subject  of  im¬ 
mortal  destinies,  fills  heart  and  mind, 
as  we  pace  the  streets  and  recite  their 
stories. 

And  snch  is  Geneva.  Let  us  sit  here, 
on  the  little  isle  in  the  midst  of  the  Le¬ 
man — the  Rhone  rolling  behind,  the 
Leman  before.  It  would  provoke  a 
smile  of  contempt  on  many  faces  to  com¬ 
pare  the  little  Republic  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  with  the  great,  and  stately,  and 
imperial  cities  we  have  mentioned — 
mighty  by  the  prowess  of  their  arms, 
the  vastness  of  their  opulence  and  re- 
.  sources,  and  the  multitudes  of  their  in¬ 
habitants.  When  Geneva  wrought  all 
its  great  historic  works,  circumventing 
her  feudal  lord,  irritating  France,  and 
maddening  the  Pope,  she  had  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  12,000,  and  at  present  she 
numbers  in  her  census,  at  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  fourth-rate  English  town, 
from  40,000  to  50,000.  She  has  no 
grand  and  imposing  buildings;  the  re¬ 
finements  of  modem  civilization,  the 
marvellous  beauty  of  her  glorious  lake, 
her  situation  in  the  basin  overhung  and 
shadowed  by  the  darkened  Jura,  with 
its  precipitous  steeps,  and  Mont  Blanc, 
with  its  everlasting  calm  of  glaciers  and 
snow,  have  called  up  a  number  of  beau¬ 
tiful  mansions  on  its  shores ;  but  in  the 
town  itself  the  traveller  sees  nothing. 
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save  that  the  streets,  bustling  and  invigo¬ 
rated  by  the  incessant  vitality  of  a  free 
commerce,  and  broken  by  innumerable 
alleys  and  courts,  where  the  wanderer 
conceives  treason  hatching  its  schemes, 
or  great  souls  maturing  their  convictions, 
or  burgher  or  pastor  residing  400  years 
since,  have  yet  no  great  fiscal  or  mural 
structures.  Man  and  nature  are  alone, 
and  face  to  face  here  ;  art  exhibits  little 
that  can  be  called  her  triumphs ;  the 
later  improvements  of  the  city  have 
lightened  it ;  there  is  a  charming  grace 
upon  its  wide  bridge  and  its  Rousseau’s 
Isle  ;  but  these  are  slight  compared 
with  the  majestic  works  of  art  and 
adornments  of  other  cities — with  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine,  for  instance  ;  but  even 
these  derive  their  significance  from  the 
surrounding  mountains.  Tliis  little  isle  of 
Rousseau  would  be  almost  a  contemptible 
adornment,  not  worthjr  of  the  name  of 
adornment,  a  sort  of  jutting  pier ;  but 
the  mountains  rise  all  around  us  while 
we  sit  there,  and  Mont  Blanc  and  Mont 
Salave  are  before  us,  and  moral  associa¬ 
tions  crowd  upon  the  mind ;  before  us 
stretches  the  ineffable  lake,  “  clear,  pla¬ 
cid  Leman.” 

Above  us  are  the  Alps, 

The  Palaces  of  nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 

And  throned  eternity  in  icy  halls 
or  cold  sublimity ;  there  forms  and  falls 
The  avalanche. — the  thunderbolt  of  snow. 

All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appalls. 

Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 
How  earth  may  pierce  to  heaven,  yet  leave  vain 
man  below. 

And  yonder  was  the  home  of  I)e  Stael, 
and  the  birth-place  of  Corinne,  aiid  op¬ 
posite  it  is  the  home  of  Childe  Harold, 
and  behind  yon  is  Fernex — whence  Vol¬ 
taire  shot  forth  the  fl.ashes  of  his  malig¬ 
nant  genius — and  at  the  head  of  the  lake 
is  Chillon,  with  “  its  seven  pillars  of 
Gothic  mould,”  not  merely  the  cell  of 
Bonivard,  but  the  very  ideal  fortress  of 
feudal  tyranny,  the  castle  against  which 
brave  Geneva  set  herself  to  overcome ; 
and  yonder,  on  the  left,  lies  Lausanne, 
the  retreat  of  Gibbon,  the  study  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall^  and  opposite  rise  the 
matchless  rocks  of  Meileirie,  and  Cla- 
rens,  “  sweet  Clarens,”  curtained  by  the 
eloquence  of  Rousseau ;  but  even  all 
these  memories  are  as  nothing,  compared 
with  that  soul  which  makes  itself  felt, 
as  we  think  of  the  little  town  with  its 
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contemptible  streets.  Tliis  was  the 
Thermopylm  indeed  of  freedom  and  the 
lleformation  ;  the  little  band  of  burgh¬ 
ers  were  strong  enough  300  years  ago, 
by  their  hammers,  to  strike  such  a  blow, 
that  mailed  feudal  force  staggered  back 
before  it,  .and  to  lift  up  their  voice  so  by 
speech  and  by  pen  that  priestly  craft  ran 
aw.ay  foiled.  Strange ;  the  little  insig¬ 
nificant  spot,  a  Pope  in  the  si.vteentn 
century  said  of  it,  “  it  supplied  the  fuel 
of  eternal  revolutions.”  “You  will 
never  have  tranquillity,”  continued  he, 
“  until  you  destroy  that  Government ;” 
and  in  truth  Geneva  has  been  as  “  a  city 
set  on  a  hill.”  Great  principles  seem  to 
have  fallen  there  to  seethe  and  battle, 
and  the  fruit  she  has  borne  has  even 
been  illustrative.  That  little  State  has 

given,  in  many  epochs,  the  key-note  to 
uropean  opinion.  If  we  were  waiting 
her  history,  we  might  show  how,  virst, 
there  was  the  commercial  and  nimii- 
cipal  age,  when  the  burghers  struggled 
against  feudalism,  and  compelled  the 
concession  of  civil  rights  ;  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  ecclesiastical  age,  the 
jHjriod  of  the  liefonnalion,  when  Rome, 
ever  the  associate  of  feudal  exactions, 
had  to  fly  before  the  strength  of  Calvin, 
as  feudalism  h.ad  felt  the  shock  of  the 
martyrdoms  of  those  noble  spirits,  Ber- 
thelier  and  Leverier  ;  to  this  succeeded 
the  philosophic  age.  Geneva,  resting, 
was  still  moulding  the  mind  of  Europe, 
not  merely  as  she  was  the  refuge  of 
Voltaire,  but,  as  she  fostered  the  semi- 
rationalism  of  Bonnet,  her  works  and 
her  men  of  this  period  anticipated 
Europe — themselves  succeeded  by  this, 
which  may  be  called  the  political  epoch, 
when  again  we  are  interested  in  seeing 
Geneva,  upon  a  small  scale,  the  crucible 
of  Europe.  Romanism  restored  to  the 
city  of  Calvin,  democracy  and  Rome 
playing  into  each  other’s  hands,  and  the 
mournful,  and  exceedingly  probable, 
probability,  as,  after  three  hundred 
years,  the  bishop  of  the  Romish  Church 
has  been  restored  to  Geneva,  so  the 
church  of  St.  I’ierre  may  be  the  Notre 
Dame  of  Geneva,  and  the  restored 
.bishop  preach  in  the  pulpit  of  Calvin. 
Rome  at  present  makes  a  loud  boast  of 
this.  Not  long  since  we  were  favored, 
in  the  Dublin  lieviete,  with  an  article  on 
the  “  Restoration  of  Catholicism  to 
Geneva.”  As  Geneva  has  been  in  the 


van  of  opinion  in  the  ages  past,  it  is 
confidently  hoped  that  she  will  lead  the 
van  here,  that  significantly  she  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  drift  and  tendency  of  the 
times;  that  the  h.andsome  new  Romish 
cathedral  rising  on  the  spot  where  not 
long  since  Rome  was  regarded  with 
hatred  and  horror  as  the  enemy  of  free 
opinion  and  free  people,  and  the  steady 
invasions  of  Romanism  on  the  popula¬ 
tion,  so  that,  while  the  census  of  1850 
gave  as  the  population  of  the  Genevan 
Canton,  29,764  Catholics  to  34,212  Prot¬ 
estants,  itself  an  amazing  change,  1860 
shows  42,099  Catholics  to  40,069  Prot¬ 
estants,  and  668  persons  who  profess  no 
form  of  Christianity.  Men  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  with  whom  we  have  conversed  in 
Geneva,  indignantly  affirm  that  Geneva 
is  soundly  Protestant  still ;  that  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  respectability  of  the  city 
are  Protestant,  and  that  it  is  only  the 
Canton,  the  drawing  in  of  the  villages 
around,  which  gives  the  balance  to 
Rome.  We  believe  it  is  so  ;  still  some¬ 
thing  more  than  universal  suffrage  ob¬ 
tains  now  in  Geneva.  A  writer  says, 
the  Church  in  Geneva  has  obtained  so 
democratic  a  development  that  it  is,  per- 
liaps,  the  purest  specimen  of  multitudi- 
nism  existing.  Votes  also  h.ave  been 
extensively  manufactured,  and  altogether 
Geneva,  whatever  her  future  destinies 
may  be,  illustrates  how  Rome  is  fitted 
at  once  to  foster  and  to  use  a  depraved 
democracy.  And  the  age  of  improve¬ 
ments,  of  the  restoration  of  Catholicism, 
let  us  add,  of  political  licentiousness  in 
Geneva,  is,  to  our  minds,  every  whit  as 
significant,  if  not  more  significant,  than 
those  old  days  when  the  great  cathedral 
bell.  Da  Clemence,  tolled  over  the  town. 
Grand  old  bell,  Avith  a  perfect  iliad  of 
adventure,  could  it  only  speak  of  the 
clattering  crowds  which  through  succes¬ 
sive  ages  obeyed  its  call,  or  when,  at 
the  sign  of  the  golden  cross,  Farel  and 
Fromont  began  their  great  preachings, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  advent  of 
Calvin  !  As  we  walk  through  the  streets 
of  Geneva,  down  the  Rue  de  Rhone, 
along  the  broad  Corraterie,  the  air  seems 
laden  with  lessons  to  a  thoughtful  mind ; 
This  little,  secluded,  yet  grand  and  an¬ 
cient  republic,  has  been  so  shut  away 
from  the  great  world,  that  hither  have 
fled  the  refugees  from  oppression — the 
refugees  of  thought ;  the  minds  of  Italy, 
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lying  just  on  the  other  side  of  those 
hills — the  minds  of  France  and  of  Ger¬ 
many — and  many  even  of  the  minds  of 
England,  have  mixed,  mingled,  and  fused 
together  in  the  fires  of  that  furnace. 
Dreams  of  poets,  political  economists, 
naturalists,  dreams  of  wearied  and  worn- 
out  statesmen,  dreams  of  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  and  practical  mind,  have  found  in 
that  clear  air  a  l’avor.able  region  ;  for  it 
has  come  tt^ass  that  somehow  the  great 
nations  of  Europe  have,  from  very  fear 
of  each  other,  been  compelled  to  let  the 
mountain  solitude  abide  in  its  own  still¬ 
ness,  the  people  resting  upon  their  own 
strength,  a  people  who  from  of  old  de¬ 
termined  th.at,  above  all  things  else,  they 
would  be  free.  Centuries  ago,  when 
Charles  III.  of  Savoy,  the  successor  of 
the  Princes  of  Savoy,  who  had  played 
the  part  at  once  of  episcopal  and  feudal 
tyrants  over  the  little  town,  sent  a  depu¬ 
tation  offering  to  it  the  restoration  of 
its  fairs,  the  great  middle-age  markets 
of  which  the  town  had  been  deprived, 
reserving  however  to  himself  certain 
sovereign  rights  and  privileges,  the 
indign.ant  town  made  answer,  “  We  pre¬ 
fer  a  liberty  crowned  by  poverty  in  all 
things^  to  be  rich  as  saints;''  and  on 
another  occasion,  when  certain  Bernese 
ambassadors  returned  from  Geneva,  they 
said  to  those  who  sent  them,  “  We 
found  the  burghers  of  Geneva  not  men^ 
but  rocks.^'  Something  in  the  air  seems 
to  have  mixed  in  the  blood  of  men  born 
and  bred  of  old  in  that  town.  The 
story  of  Geneva  is  the  story  of  a  sub¬ 
lime,  lofty,  and  hearty  soul.  Locality 
however  favorable,  mountain  fiistnesses 
however  secure,  inaccessible  heights  or 
passes,  these  alone  will  never  make  his¬ 
tory.  Montenegro  is  not  Geneva. 
There  has  been  a  soul  on  that  spot  from 
whence,  through  all  the  centuries,  it  has 
throwm  out  feelers,  drawn  into  itself 
speculative  opinions  and  made  them 
practical,  drawn  into  itself  exiles  and 
made  them  actors.  Hence  Geneva, 
while  interesting  by  its  memories  and 
its  martyrs,  is  not  less  interesting  as 
seeming  to  forecast  the  future  ;  and  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  her  position  illustrates,  in  a  mar¬ 
vellous  manner,  the  tactics  and  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  Rome,  and  the  little  republic 
shows  us  what  slates  have  to  expect. 
Perhaps  we  are  interested  in  it  as  we 


are  interested  in  the  plan  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  we  are  about  to  climb,  and  fear,  in 
the  result  of  Geneva,  our  own. 

As  Mont  Blanc  arises  beyond  the  city, 
towering  over  the  surrounding  moun-  • 
tains,  lifting  its  head,  bald  and  awful, 
across  the  lake,  reflecting  back  the  mys¬ 
teries  and  beauties  of  sun-risings  and  sun- 
settings  in  rosy  tints,  or  calm,  white, 
spectral  majesty,  he  seems  no  inappro¬ 
priate  svmbol  of  the  mountain  republic 
itself,  'there  is  unity  Iwtween  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  magnificent  little  people  and 
Europe’s  most  magnificent  hill.  The 
strength  of  the  hills  is  reve.aled  in  both, 
and  God  in  nature,  and  God  in  history, 
seem  to  combine. 

Nor  is  it  possible  in  Geneva,  among 
our  memories,  to  forget  that  the  ■whole 
region  inspires  like  emotions  of  moral 
sublimity.  Each  mountain  canton,  every 
helvetic  town  and  city,  takes  its  legends 
and  traditions  of  heroism  in  withstand¬ 
ing  the  cruelty  or  the  craft  of  oppressive 
powers.  The  bare,  though  grand,  the 
wild,  though  cultivated,  majesties  of 
every  nook  and  pass  of  this  haunted  and 
holy  ground,  toll  some  story  of  moral  re¬ 
sistance.  Although  the  regions  boasted 
none  of  the  comforts  and  amenities  of 
luxurious  ease,  no  people  ever  had  fos¬ 
tered  more  in  the  soul  the  patriot’s  love 
of  country.  True  in  Goldsmith’s  time, 
it  is  still  true,  that — 

E’en  those  wilds  that  unto  the  soul  impart, 

And  print  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart. 

Dear  is  the  sh^  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 

And  dear  the  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms, 
And,  as  a  babe,  when  scaring  winds  molest, 
tilings  close  and  closer  to  its  mother’s  breast, — 
So  the  loud  whirl  and  wind  and  torrents  roar 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

Hence  Switzerland  illustrates  to  us 
how  a  bit  of  rude  rock  ma^  kindle  and 
preserve  the  noblest  emotions  of  con¬ 
science,  love,  and  freedom.  Like  the 
Bass  Rock  rising  out  of  the  coast,  sancti¬ 
fied  by  the  dust  of  martyrs,  the  cells  in 
which  they  were  immured,  and  the 
graveyards  where  they  lie,  Switzerland 
rises  out  of  the  heart  of  Europe ;  its  pa¬ 
triots  have  commanded  the  homage  of 
all  ages,  and  the  traveller  of  sensibility 
is  often  compelled  to  pause  on  some  spot 
made  venerable  by  the  blood  of  heroes 
striving,  not  for  some  little  fancied  right, 
some  sentimental  vote,  but  for  some 
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great,  inalienable  heritage  of  man.  Who¬ 
ever  doubted  the  existence  of  Tell,  as  he 
travelled  through  the  great  Tell  country, 
and  found  in  Altdorf  everything  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  memory ;  the  rock  of  Grutli 
or  liutli,  where  the  four  magnificent  and 
“  honest  conspirators  ”  met  in  secret  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  and  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  each  other,  swe.aring  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  in  their  eftbrts  to  liberate  their  moun¬ 
tains  from  the  yoke  of  Austrian  oppres¬ 
sion — four  poor  mountaineers.  What 
cabinet  of  ministers,  in  any  age,  servants 
of  .any  imperial  Kaiser  or  Pontiff,  ever 
made  such  conditions  in  entering  upon 
war  as  these  noble  men  ?  Swearing  to 
be  faithful  to  each  other,  but  binding 
themselves  to  be  8.acredly  just  and  mer¬ 
ciful  to  their  oppressors,  .and  not  to  mal¬ 
treat  any  of  those  inferior  goveiaiors  who 
only  fulfilled  the  edicts  of  the  powers 
they  determined  to  resist.  Out  of  this 
sacred  secret  meeting,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  grew  the  great  Swiss  Confede¬ 
ration.  Few  b.attles  have  ever  been 
waged  with  such  fearful  odds  as  those 
fought  on  Swiss  fields.  The  victory  of 
Mogarten  is  one  of  the  most  astounding 
in  history.  In  that  field  the  Austrians 
lost  the  ilower  of  their  chivaliy,  and  the 
Emperor  Leopold  with  difficulty  escaped. 
In  an  hour  and  a  half  twenty  thousand 
well-armed  men  were  put  to  flight  by 
thirteen  hundred  mountaineers,  who  had 
never  before  seen  an  army,  and  flashed 
their  swords  first  on  that  field.  And  Mo- 
rat  is  another  of  those  battle-fields  whose 
fame  has  sounded  over  the  whole  world; 
and  even  greater  still  is  Semjmch,  when, 
with  a  force  'of  fourteen  hundred  men, 
the  Swiss  left  on  the  field  of  their  ene¬ 
mies  six  hundred  noblemen  and  two 
thous.and  common  soldiers.  This  was 
that  field  on  which  Arnold  of  Winkel- 
ried  left  the  heritage  of  his  great  name. 
The  Swiss,  un.able  to  break  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  foiled  by  their  long  lances, 
Aniold,  a  knight  of  Unterwalden,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Protect  my  wife  and  family, 
and  I  will  mjike  a  w.ay  for  freedom.” 
He  rushed  forward,  and  gathering  as 
many  lances  as  he  could  in  his  arms,  bu¬ 
ried  them  in  his  bosom.  The  g.ap  was 
formed  in  the  mailed  ranks  before  the 
Austrians  had  time  to  extricate  their 
lances.  lie  has  furnished  a  subject  for 
artists  .and  poets  ever  since,  of  whom 
Wordsworth  exclaims, — 


He  of  battle  martyr’s  chief, 

Who  to  recall  his  daunt^  peers 
For  victory,  shaped  an  open  space, 

By  fi^athering,  with  a  wide  embrace, 

Into  his  single  heart  a  sheath 
Of  fatal  Austrian  spears  I 

Thus  the  country  has  everywhere  its  fa¬ 
mous  stories.  The  conflicts  of  men  with 
oppression  are  first  of  the  nature  of  a 
wild  hurling  of  force  to  resist  force ;  but 
a  moral  purpose  seems  alw.ay8  to  gov¬ 
ern  the  contests  of  these  noble  mountain¬ 
eers.  Arnold  of  Winkelried  is  represen¬ 
tative  of  his  race  and  of  Geneva. 

“  Make  way  for  liberty  !  ”  he  cried, 

“  Make  way  for  liberty  !  ”  and  died. 

This  voice  sounds  in  all  their  struggles 
on  the  mountain  side,  on  the  field,  or  in 
the  council  chamber.  “  Make  way  for 
liberty !  ”  this  is  the  magic  eloquence  of 
their  example,  not  so  much  of  words  as 
of  deeds.  They  did  not  balk,  they  per¬ 
formed  ;  like  the  hero  of  Sempach,  it  was 
a  flash  of  the  thought,  and  no  sooner 
thought  than  it  w.as  done ;  a  word  to  his 
comrades,  a  life  flung  into  the  sacrifice, 
and  the  shock  was  given,  the  foe  routed, 
the  battle  gained. 

“  Make  way  for  liberty !  ”  lie  cried ; 

Then  ran,  with  arms  extended  wide. 

As  if  his  dearest  friend  to  clasp, 

Ten  spears  he  swept  within  his  grasp. 

“  Make  way  for  liberty  I  ”  he  cried. 

Their  keen  points  crossed  from  side  to  side. 

He  bow’d  amidst  them  like  a  tree, 

And  thus  made  way  for  liberty. 

Thus  Switzerland  again  was  free. 

Thus  death  made  way  for  liberty. 

When  we  begin  to  read  chronicles  of 
Getieva  we  are  soon  impressed  with  the 
feeling  that  the  struggles  are  in  their 
second  stage ;  men  of  more  than  courage 
or  bravery  step  across  the  scene  and 
lead  in  the  ranks  of  the  stragglers. 
D’Aubigno,  in  his  volumes  on  the  life 
and  times  of  C.alvin,  has  swept  the  dust 
from  many  an  almost  obliterated  n.'ime, 
and  brought  into  prominence  mjvny  a 
forgotten  worthy.  Geneva,  of  course, 
from  what  we  have  before  said,  epito¬ 
mizes  history  for  us.  There  was  a  Duke 
of  Savoy,  or  Prince  Bishop  as  he  was 
called,  uniting  in  himself  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  feudal  rights,  so  that  first  Geneva 
had  to  settle  her  prerogatives  with  him, 
had  to  go  through  her  Stuart  strife,  or, 
like  the  Netherlands,  to  outwit  and  to 
outvie  her  would-be  master.  These  were 
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the  conflicts  of  that  age ;  the  burgher 
had  to  stand  up  against  the  baron.  It  is 
astonishing  that  so  slight  a  spot,  in  this 
period  of  its  transactions,  is  invested  with 
so  rich  an  interest,  but  not  less  striking 
than  the  stories  of  the  civil  war  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  the  parties  in  Paris  in  the  days 
of  Henry  IV.,  are  these  records  of  the 
wisdom  of  simple  men. 

Sitting  on  our  Rousseau’s  Isle,  among 
the  memories  of  the  martyrs,  two  martyrs 
shine  out  in  the  struggle  with  fine  dis¬ 
tinctness  ;  both  of  them  men  who,  like  Sir 
Thomas  More  or  Sir  Harry  Vane,  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  light  of  glory,  only  making 
the  act  of  their  martyrdom  more  exe¬ 
crable.  The  age  of  religious  persecu¬ 
tion  had  scarcely  reached  Geneva ;  these 
men  were  murdered  because  they  were 
wise.  Berthelier  has  been  called  the 
Hampden  of  Geneva.  He  was  a  calm, 
simple  man,  who  could  not  be  corrupted  ; 
he  threw  up  an  office  given  by  the  Prince 
Bishop  so  soon  as  he  understood  it  might 
be  regarded  as  a  bribe.  A  bright,  cheer¬ 
ful,  quietly  wise,  imperturbable  soul,  able 
to  animate  his  fellow-citizens,  hopeful 
and  resolute,  yet  not  wildly  impulsive, 
he  had  to  be  removed ;  and  it  is  said  of 
him  that  he  was  always  booted  and  ready 
to  depart  for  the  unknown  shores  of 
eteiTiity.  He  was  only  forty  years  of  age 
when  he  was  .arrested  on  some  too  well- 
known  monting  solitary  walk ;  he  had 
hanging  by  his  side  M'hat  was  called  his 
“terrible  w'histle,”  with  which  he  could 
alw.ays  bring  round  him  a  throng  of  de¬ 
fenders.  In  this  instance  he  knew  it 
would  not  be  worth  the  lives  it  would 
cost ;  he  felt  that  he  was  doomed,  and 
with  exceeding  calm  he  walked  on  to 
what  soon  became  a  bloody  grave.  In 
his  cell  he  knew  very  well  there  was  no 
escape,  but  he  wrote  upon  the  w.all.s,  “  I 
shall  not  die,  but  live,  and  declare  the 
works  of  the  Lord.”  He  knew — 

Thej  nerer  fail  who  die  in  a  great  cause ; 

The  block  may  soak  their  gore,  their  heads  bo 
strung 

To  city  gates  and  castle  walls,  but  still 

Their  spirit  walks  abroad. 

All  Geneva  loved  Berthelier,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Bishop  of  Geneva  did  not  dare 
to  execute  him  in  the  ordinary  place ; 
even  the  soldiers  with  him  could  hardlj^ 
have  taken  a  hundred  steps  from  the  pri¬ 
son  gates  without  finding  themselves  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  bold  Huguenots  of  the 


city.  Not  himself  knowing  whither  he 
was  to  be  conducted,  when  they  reached 
a  little  intervening  spot,  between  the  pri¬ 
son  .and  the  river,  the  provost  8.aid,  “  Say 
thy  prayers.”  He  made  a  short  prayer, 
and  was  just  .about  to  address  a  few 
words,  when,  swift  as  light,  flashed  the 
sword  of  the  headsman,  and  the  head  of 
the  kindest  and,  perhaps,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  the  wisest  head  in  Geneva  rolled 
on  the  ground.  Then  the  procession 
Avent  safely  on  ;  in  the  wagon  stood  the 
executioner,  holding  the  dead  man’s  he.ad 
in  his  hand,  and  swinging  it  to  .and  fro, 
calling  on  all  to  take  notice  of  the  head 
of  the  traitor.  On  went  the  procession 
to  the  place  c.alled  “  the  Ch.ampel,”  where 
stood  the  gibbet  Avhich  received  the  head¬ 
less  body  of  the  great  father  of  Genevese 
liberty,  and  thence  on  to  the  bridge  of  the 
Arve,  and  over  it  the  head  whose  bold¬ 
ness  and  tact  had  so  often  terrified  the 
bishop,  and  the  cheerful  light  of  whose 
face  had  so  often  charmed  his  townsmen, 
was  suspended,  amidst  the  tears  and  pa¬ 
ralyzed  feelings  of  the  crowd.  There 
Avere  two  heads  there  already — Blanchet 
and  Navis — not  unworthy  companions 
of  the  illustrious  head.  These  two  had 
been  executed  some  distance  from  Gene¬ 
va  ;  the  bodies  had  by  order  of  the  bishop 
been  ]>icklcd  and  brought  into  the  city ; 
the  quarters  h.ad  been  suspended  on  a 
Avell-known  AA'.alnut  tree,  and  the  heads 
jilaced  over  the  Arvo  bridge.  Through 
such  scones  toAvns  and  nations  in  th.at 
day  inarched  on  to  freedom.  How  slight 
an  affiiir  seems  the  taking  of  a  human 
life,  and  especially  in  a  wild  and  obscure 
town  !  Geneva  looked  almost  contempt¬ 
ible  then,  with  its  few  thousand  rugged 
artisans ;  but  a  town  that  can  produce  a 
great  martyr,  not  a  fictitious,  but  a  real 
one,  is  Laying  a  claim  to  the  highest  ho¬ 
mage  of  the  future ;  and  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  and  hazardous  thing  a  tyrant  can 
do  for  the  purpose  of  awing  beholders 
and  consolidating  his  power,  is  to  give 
to  the  soil  of  the  city  he  would  call  his 
own,  the  blood,  and  memory,  and  name 
of  a  martyr.  The  butcher  of  Savoy  soon 
found  it  so  in  Berthelier’s  case. 

Berthelier,  we  said,  was  the  Hamp¬ 
den  of  Geneva,  Leverier  was  its  Pyni. 
Through  the  atterajits  to  invade  the  lib¬ 
erties  of  Geneva,  or  rather,  through  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Genovese  to  resist 
and  to  rise  over  the  inv’asion,  his  saga- 
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cions  energy  had  been  invaluable  Le- 
verier  had  to  fall ;  he  was  arrested  by 
the  emissaries  of  the  bishop  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  or  rather,  just  as  he  was  leaving 
the  service  of  the  mass  on  the  outside  of 
the  cathedral,  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
the  Hall  of  the  Consistory,  placed  upon  a 
wretched  horse,  his  legs  tied  beneath  him 
and  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  this  noble 
man  was  hurried  to  Bonne,  about  an  hour 
and  a  hairs  ride  from  Geneva.  Nature, 
in  one  of  her  most  magnificent  retreats, 
in  a  valley  along  which  rolls  the  torrent 
of  the  Menoge,  and  whence  the  snows  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  the  glaciers  of  the  Ai- 
guillevert,  and  the  pyramid  of  the  Mole 
nuiy  be  distinctly  seen  ;  the  gates  of  the 
grim  old  fortress  rolled  back,  amidst  the 
shouts,  jests,  and  insolence  of  the  sol- 
diere,  to  receive  the  hero.  There  was 
the  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  the  news  of 
the  sentence  of  death  reached  the  town. 
Vain  were  all  the  efforts  to  save,  al¬ 
though  the  noble  women  besought  the 
duchess  to  interpose  her  voice.  In  the 
castle  of  Bonne,  atler  they  had  scourged 
the  victim,  they  murdered  him.  Strong 
in  hope  of  immortality,  he  seems  to  have 
died  without  a  struggle  or  a  fear,  alone 
amidst  those  sublime  regions,  surely  ac¬ 
quiring  ghastliness  from  the  glare  of  the 
throng  of  torches  in  the  depths  of  the 
night.  In  that  old  feudal  courtyard  of 
Bonne,  Leverier  was  brought  out  to  die. 
“  By  God’s  grace,”  he  said,  “  I  die  for  the 
liberty  of  my  country;”  and  while  in 
the  act  of  speaking,  the  sword  of  the 
headsman  struck  the  head  from  the  body. 
They  buried  the  body  in  the  little  church¬ 
yard  of  the  parish  of  Bonne,  reserving 
the  head  for  a  different  fate.  Here  is  a 
moonlight  memory  of  Geneva,  for  we 
re.ad  that  the  moon  was  shining  over  that 
bloody  transaction,  and  set  while  they 
were  hurrying  the  body  of  the  martyr 
away  to  its  grave.  Such  are  some  of 
the  martyrs  of  Geneva. 

These  names  are  not  well  known,  for 
the  history  of  Geneva  has  not  been  well 
known,  and  until  the  publication  of 
D’Aubign^’s  still  incompleted  work, 
these  things  had  but  a  poor  setting  in 
such  histories  as  that  of  l)r.  Spon.  Had 
it  not  been  so,  Byron  would  scarcely 
have  worked  upon  his  fancy  as  he  has 
done  in  the  Ppisoner  of  ChiUon.  Boni- 
vard,  “the  prisoner  of  Chillon,”  the 
prior  of  St.  Victor,  was  the  friend  and 


compatriot  of  the  martyrs  wo  have 
mentioned,  and  before  they  passed 
through  their  discipline  of  martyrdom, 
the  myrmidons  of  the  duke  had  immured 
him  in  the  spot  which  has  received  such 
a  distinguishing  grace  from  the  verse  of 
Byron.  Leverier  was  a  lawyer ;  Berthe- 
lier  a  gentleman,  of  course  with  much  of 
the  character  of  a  statesman  or  farmer ; 
Bonivard  was  a  Churchman,  there  was 
much  of  the  Erasmus  in  the  texture  of 
his  character.  He  had  been  to  Rome, 
and  the  sight  of  Rome  had  converted 
him  from  Rome,  had  produced  much 
the  same  effect  upon  his  mind  it  had 
already  produced  upon  Luther’s ;  he 
professed  himself  astonished  at  the  hor¬ 
rible  state,  the  sewerage  of  vice  in 
which  all  things  and  people  seemed  to  be 
weltering.  Whence  could  salvation 
come?  “God  only  remains,”  he  said, 
“  Geneva  sleeps,  God  will  keep  watch 
for  her.”  Bonivard  had  no  insight,  ap- 
])arcntly,  nor  had  any  of  the  men  in  this 
epoch  in  Geneva,  into  those  higher  prin¬ 
ciples  which  at  once  reform  and  sustain 
states.  He  was  a  patriot,  a  real  patriot, 
but  one  of  those  slippery  spirits  it  seems 
difficult  for  an  adversary  to  lay  a  tight 
hold  upon.  He  was  a  wit,  like  Erasmus, 
a  sardonic  wit ;  a  scholar  too,  in  love 
with  the  classics  and  the  things  of  taste, 
and  he  had  an  unpleasant  way  of  fixing 
epithets  upon  persons,  and  biting  by  his 
sayings.  His  position  in  every  way  was 
high,  and  made  him  inffuential,  both  by 
virtue  of  his  birth,  and  as  the  prior  of 
St.  Victor.  He  was  invited  by  two 
friends  to  go  with  them  to  Echallens, 
where  he  might  be  for  a  time  in  safety 
from  the  prince-bishop.  Disguised  as  a 
monk,  he  set  forth  with  the  Sieur  de 
Voruz,  and  the  Abbot  of  Montheron  ; 
the  two  gentlemen  understood  each 
other,  and  the  prince  understood  them 
both.  Bonivard  safely  in  prison,  the 
j)riory  of  St.  Victor,  a  good  benefice,  was 
to  reward  the  abbot,  and  an  annual 
pension  of  two  hundred  golden  florins 
was  to  reward  the  knight.  In  the  forest 
of  Jorat,  beyond  Lausanne,  they  led  hinn 
to  the  abbey  of  Montheron  ;  and  then, 
conducted  to  his  room,  and  little  dream¬ 
ing  that  it  was  his  prison,  the  knight, 
whom  singularly  enough  Bonivard  had 
trusted  as  a  perfect  friend  and  brother, 
demanded  his  name  to  the  resignation 
of  the  priory  in  favor  of  the  abbot. 
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“  What !  ”  exclaimed  the  startled  Boni- 
vard,  “is  it  under  the  "uise  of  friendship 
yon  lay  these  plots  ?  ”  He  was  told 
that  the  plans  were  laid  for  the  death  of 
Berthelier  and  his  companions,  while  his 
resistance  would  only  make  one  execu¬ 
tion  the  more.  “  On  the  other  hand,” 
said  the  Sieur,  “  resign  and  you  are  free.” 
And  he  resigned ;  de  Voruz  left  the 
room,  locking  the  door  behind  him. 
Bonivard  foolishly  imagined  he  was  now 
free.  So  far  from  it,  lie  was  instantly 
delivered  to  a  captain  of  the  guards,  and 
hurried  away  to  the  castle  of  Grolee,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  There  he  was 
imprisoned  for  two  years,  and  from 
thence  removed  to  his  prison  of  Chillon, 
the  scene  of  his  longer,  harsher,  and 
more  romantic  confinement.  For  six 
years  he  seems  to  have  been  chained  to 
that  column  in  the  long,  rnde  Gothic 
chamber  beneath  the  waters  of  the  lake, 
where  the  visitor  hears  the  waves  plash¬ 
ing  round  him,  and  may  still  mark  the 
spot  worn  by  the  pacing  of  the  prisoner. 
His  column  is  now  covered  with  nhmesof 
pilgrims,  and,  among  others,  may  still  be 
seen  that  of  the  poet  w'ho  has  memoriali¬ 
zed  his  sorrows,  although  ignorant  of  his 
real  history.  The  prison  of  Chillon  is  one 
of  the  memories  of  Geneva.  It  juts  out  at 
the  head  of  the  lake,  sixty  miles  away 
from  Geneva,  as  the  lake  is  about  sixty 
miles  in  length.  It  was  the  residence  of 
the  feudal  prince,  and  grimly  realizes 
every  imagination  which  may  be  formed 
of  a  feudal  palace  or  prison,  a  sort  of 
Chateau  DTf.  Among  the  stern  and 
lofty  mountains  rising  before  it  and  be¬ 
hind  it,  girdling  it  round — s.ave  where  to 
the  right  stretches  down,  like  an  inland 
sea,  its  shore  unseen,  the  placid  Leman 
— it  is  a  grim  abode.  No  castle  or  for¬ 
tress  we  possess  in  England,  not  even 
Berkeley,  gives  such  an  idea  of  what  the 
feudal  prince  w.'is  in  those  days,  when 
the  spaces  of  time  were  so  short  between 
arrest  and  trial,  the  shrift  and  the 
shroudless  grave.  There  is  the  oiMiette, 
with  its  few  steps  down,  and  then  the 
well,  and  the  rocks,  and  the  waters  for 
the  victim  yawning  below.  As  the  tra¬ 
veller  goes  through  the  vaults  to  the 
dungeon  of  Bonivard,  he  passes  two  or 
three  rude  excavations — ^indeed,  next  to 
Bonivard’s  cell — separated  by  a  door 
fi-om  each  other,  in  which  the  condemn¬ 
ed  was,  perhaps,  by  some  stretch  of 
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mercy,  permitted  to  pass  the  night,  or 
see  a  confessor ;  a  rude  door  was  opened, 
.and  he  was  at  once  in  another  excava¬ 
tion,  where  the  headsman  or  the  dooms- 
man  w.as  waiting  for  him,  with  some 
rude  contrivances  for  strangling  him 
there  underground — so  pleasant  were 
the  provisions  made  in  those  d.ays,  by 
feudal  princes,  to  secure  the  obedience 
of  their  subjects.  Here  Bonivard,  the 
wit  and  scholar,  the  man  of  sensibility, 
statesman,  the  man  with  the  keen  sense 
of  justice,  spent  the  long  and  dreary 
years,  because  he  had  sought  to  fulfil  and 
realize  his  sense  of  right.  Altogether 
the  circumstances  are  much  more  magni¬ 
ficent  than  Byron’s  poem.  Byron  could 
not  conceive  a  character  like  Bonivard  ; 
no  great,  heroic,  long-enduring  martyr¬ 
dom  for  righteousness’  sake  ever  found  a 
portrait  from  his  jMJn.  Ilis  Prisoner  of 
ChiUon  is  a  pretty,  lisping,  sentimental 
character.  On  the  spot  the  eye  calls  up 
one  far  different,  the  ragged,  wretched, 
unwashed  creature,  with  t^ie  long  matted 
locks,  p.acing  to  and  fro,  like  a  creature 
in  a  cage,  flashing  forth  his  words  of 
mingled  irony,  and  bitterness,  and 
genius,  and  hope.  Such  is  one  of  the 
memories  of  Geneva.  Whether  hope 
sunk  within  the  brave  man  or  not,  at 
last  he  came  forth  from  his  dungeon,  re¬ 
leased  by  the  men  of  Geneva.  We  may 
suppose  him  gre.ally  ignorant,  in  his 
dungeon,  of  the  tide  of  events.  All  in 
the  little  town  had  continued  in  agita¬ 
tion,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  burgess  had 
been  sufficient  to  coj)e  with  the  craft  of 
the  prince,  and  the  strength  of  the  city 
had  been  roused  to  a  conflict  in  which 
most  manifestly  tyranny  was  getting  the 
worst  of  it.  Moreover,  the  peoj>le  of 
Berne  united  with  the  people  of 
Geneva,  and  while  castle  after  castle 
was  taken,  the  Genevese  sent  their  fri¬ 
gate  up  to  Chillon  to  besiege  it  by 
w'ater,  and  strong  and  inaccessible 
as  it  seems,  it  at  last  surrendered,  and 
there,  with  other  prisoners  in  the  dun¬ 
geons,  they  found  Bonivard  and  set  him 
at  liberty. 

The  stories  of  the  strifes  of  people 
with  their  princes  in  those  days  .are  all 
interesting,  but  they  must  all  have  con¬ 
siderable  sameness;  yet  it  is  always  a 
great  and  exhilarating  study  to  note  how 
nations  became  strong;  how  the  difficul¬ 
ties  exercised  and  strengthened  the  weak 
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plant ;  how  the  winds  of  adversity,  which 
threatened  to  tear  it  down,  matured  it 
and  made  it  more  vigorous.  It  is  the 
same  story  everywhere  in  the  towns  of 
the  Netherlands,  or  in  the  confederations 
of  Switzerland — the  rise  of  the  great 
middle  class  against  wrong  and  oppres¬ 
sion.  Happy  are  the  people,  in  such  mo¬ 
ments,  when  they  have  wise  leaders,  and 
when  they  know  their  leaders.  In  the 
forests  and  towns  of  Germany,  in  that 
day,  siniilar  battles  were  being  fought 
with  very  ditfereut  results.  The  great 
j^easants’  war  in  Germany  had  as  real  a 
justice  in  its  occasion  as  the  strife  with 
the  men  of  Geneva;  but  Geneva  had 
leading  minds,  minds  made  wise  out  of 
honest  trade  and  toil.  The  barons,  in 
their  castles  round  the  city,  were  all 
little  Ixjtter  than  highwaymen,  wild, 
brutal,  insolent  men,  to  whom  an  arti¬ 
san,  a  tradesman,  or  a  burgess  were  all 
objects  of  contempt  and  abhorrence ; 
while,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  thing,  the 
feeling  continues  still.  The  cjxste  of 
English  society  even  draws  a  marked 
<listinction  between  the  j)eople  who  live 
by  doing  nothing  on  their  own  lands, 
and  the  people  who  till  the  land,  and 
trade,  and  clothe  the  body.  Carry  that 
feeling  into  those  dark  ages,  blunt  its  con¬ 
science,  arm  it  with  unprincipled  force, 
irresponsible  and  ahnost  uncontrolled, 
and  what  wilU  such  a  feeling  become  ? 
In  that  day  these  pleas.ant  men  supposed 
that  by  chastising  the  insolence  of  the 
burghers,  as  they  called  it,  they  were 
gaining  heaven.  Their  castles  were  fill¬ 
ed  with  the  victims  of  their  brigandage. 
A  Genevan  deputy  appeared  one  day  be¬ 
fore  the  lord  of  Poutverre,  to  complain 
of  some  act  of  personal  brigandage  by 
which  he  had  suffered.  The  haughty 
noble  replied,  “  Go  and  tell  those  who 
sent  you,  that  in  a  fortnight  I  will  come 
and  set  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  your 
city.”  Innumerable  anecdotes  like  this 
meet  us  in  the  story  of  Geneva.  Such 
anecdotes  were  recited  by  these  roister¬ 
ing  barons  and  their  retainers  as  they 
drained  their  cups  in  the  wild  revelry  of 
their  feudal  abodes.  Against  this  the 
Middle  Ages  were  rising ;  and  Geneva 
represented  the  revolt  of  the  ages  against 
mere  jjhysical  force.  Physical  force  can¬ 
not  understand  moral  force.  How  should 
a  man,  with  a  head  .and  arm,  be  able  to 
compete  with  a  man  with  a  long  sword  ? 


So  physical  force  reasons.  To  these 
knightly  persons,  the  affair  of  the  men 
in  iron  with  the  men  of  the  market  and 
the  forge  was  eminently  amusing.  We 
have  an  account  of  one  great  revelry  at 
the  chateau  of  the  lord  of  Pontverre ; 
the  uproarious  merriment  of  the  table 
had  been  very  much  increased  by  con¬ 
gratulations  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  princes  of  France  had  destroyed  the 
franchises  of  municipal  towns.  Geneva 
was  almost  the  last  that  survived  ;  it 
must  meet  with  a  similar  fate.  The  fes¬ 
tivity  was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  best 
wines  had  been  brought  from  the  cellars, 
they  were  all  drinking  copiously;  just 
then  some  rice  was  brought  in.  The 
lord  of  Pontverre  rose  in  his  place,  and 
taking  up  a  spoon,  plunged  it  into  a  dish 
of  rice,  and  lifting  it  to  his  mouth  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Thus  will  I  swallow  Geneva 
and  the  Genevese !  ”  The  sublime  act 
and  expression  w'ere  electrical,  it  was 
like  a  battle-cry.  Each  gentleman  (they 
were  all  heated  xvith  wine  and  anger) 
started  to  his  place,  each  took  his  spoon, 
and  exclaimed,  as  he  .ate,  that  he  would 
make  but  one  mouthful  of  the  Hugue¬ 
nots.  This  pleasant  and  graceful  enthu¬ 
siasm  did  not  stop  here.  Still  wrought 
upon  by  the  divine  idea,  the  lord  of 
Pontverre  hung  the  spoon  round  his 
neck,  exclaiming,  “  I  am  a  Knight  of  the 
Spoon,  and  this  is  my  decoration.” 
“We  all  belong  to  the  same  order!” 
exclaimed  the  others,  and  hung  their 
spoons  round  their  necks.  All  Knights 
of  the  Spoon  ;  and  so  they  rode  away  to  ’ 
their  mansions.  When  their  neighbors 
looked  with  surprise  at  the  singular  col¬ 
lar,  and  inquired  what  it  meant,  they 
said,  “  W e  intend  to  eat  the  Genevans 
with  it ;  come  and  join  us.”  Chivalry 
has  had  some  strange  devices  in  its  d.ay, 
but  never  surely  a  more  strange  one  than 
this.  The  spoon  was  taken  up  every¬ 
where,  as  in  the  Crusades  men  took  up 
the  cross.  The  gentlemen  of  the  spoon 
formed  a  large  and  instdent  order,  and 
were  wont,  in  their  assaults  and  brig¬ 
andages,  to  wave  the  spoon  in  the  air 
in  derision.  Surely  it  speaks  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  men — a  more  ridiculous,  ab¬ 
surd  device  was  never  made  the  mark 
of  a  party. 

When  in  the  w’oods  of  Germany  the 
peasants  unfurled  the  banner  of  the  clout¬ 
ed  shoon,  it  was  regarded  as  a  bjtnner 
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egregiously  exhibiting  the  coarseness  and 
ignorance  of  the  peasants’  warfare.  As 
the  knightly  order  alone  was  privileged 
to  wear  boots,  and  peasants,  as  a  mark  of 
their  subordinate  condition,  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  wear  coarse  shoes,  they  adopt¬ 
ed  it  as  the  sign  on  their  banner,  half 
■white  and  half  blue  ;  above,  a  picture  of 
the  Saviour  on  the  cross ;  beneath,  the 
inscription,  “Nothing  but  the  justice  of 
God,”  and  in  the  middle  of  the  banner 
the  clouted  shoon.  The  banner  became 
the  magic  sign  of  terror  and  union  in  the 
forests  of  Germany,  provoking  among  the 
knightly  orders  immense  scorn  and  con¬ 
tempt;  but  surely,  compared  with  that 
Knighthood  of  the  Spoon,  the  banner  of 
the  ])easants  and  the  clouted  shoon  rus¬ 
tled  with  a  sense  of  sublimity  in  its  folds. 
Such  is  another  of  the  memories  of  Ge¬ 
neva. 

The  Knights  of  the  Spoon  had  to  con¬ 
fess  that  clouted  shoon  had  the  best  of 
the  struggle  ;  the  castles,  and  the  high¬ 
waymen  of  the  hills,  Chillon  with  its  dun¬ 
geons,  the  prisons  with  headsmen  and 
doomsmen,  had  to  find  themselves  de¬ 
feated  by  the  little  band  of  men,  traders 
and  artisans,  bent  upon  maintaining  their 
privileges,  the  sanctity  of  their  homes, 
and  the  inviolability  of  laAv.  At  this 
stage  it  was  a  strife  for  civil  freedom  ; 
the  seeds  of  truth,  which  were  germina¬ 
ting  in  Other  parts  of  Europe,  had  not 
been  dropped  in  Geneva  yet.  Rumors 
and  whispers  had  been  •wafted  over  the 
mountains  ;  stray  travellers,  passing 
through  the  towm,  had  given  intimation 
of  w’hat  was  going  on  in  the  world  be¬ 
yond  the  hills  ;  the  martyrs  for  freedom, 
no  doubt,  knew  something  of  the  state 
of  opinion,  and  the  blows  beneath  which 
Rome  M  as  reeling,  and  the  desper.ate  cru¬ 
elties  by  which  Francis  I.  M’as  seeking  to 
prop  a  panic-stricken  creed  in  his  own  do¬ 
minions.  Rome  in  Geneva  M’as,  of  course, 
on  the  side  of  wrong  ;  Rome  is  alM’ays  on 
the  side  of  strength  ;  the  M’ay  was  being 
prepared  for  those  teachings  M’hioh  M  ere 
to  give  Geneva  a  still  more  famous  name, 
as  the  refuge  of  the  religious  exile,  and 
the  shrine  of  persecuted  holiness,  than 
it  had  even  attained,  as  the  bold 
republic,  ag.ainst  its  feudal  oppressors. 
Civil  and  religious  liberty  thrive  and 
grow  together  ;  you  touch  one,  you  par¬ 
alyze  the  other ;  you  strengthen  one,  you 
nerve  and  give  force  to  the  other.  Great 
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are  the  obligations  of  civil  to  religious 
freedom  ;  religious  freedom  also  has  its 
obligations  to  civil.  Say  a  community 
shall  be  free,  but  leave  upon  it  the  cramp¬ 
ing  irons,  the  handcuft',  or  even,  to  put  it 
more  mildly,  the  unchecked,  unquestion¬ 
ed  poM’er  of  the  priest,  and  how  long 
M’ill  it  be  free  ?  Say  religion,  opinion, 
and  conscience  shall  be  free,  but  in  civil 
matters  the  people  shall  have  no  voice, 
the  magistrate  be  a  despot,  and  how 
long  will  such  religious  freedom  be  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  name  ?  Geneva  came  to  il¬ 
lustrate  all  these  paradoxes  by-and-by  ; 
her  story  is  one  of  the  most  exemplary 
in  the  book  of  history.  Protestantism 
seems  to  be  the  form  of  opinion  essen¬ 
tially  fitted  for  spirits  cast  in  the  mould 
of  these  Swiss  or  Genevese  burgesses; 
the  opinion  which  thinks  for  itself,  and 
believes  that  a  soul  which  goes  to  him 
unfettered,  must  be  more  acceptable  to 
God  than  one  M'hich  is  delivered  over  to 
Him  bound  hand  and  foot.  True,  much 
had  to  be  passed  through  ere  reform  doc¬ 
trines  could  be  palatable,  even  by  those 
who  had  heartily  thrown  themselves  into 
the  conflict  against  the  prince  bishop. 
"When,  therefore,  Fromont  took  up  his 
residence  at  the  Golden  Cross  (the  house 
still  stands),  because  it  had  a  large  room, 
and  issued  his  prospectuses,  that  he  was 
M’illing  to  teach  reading  and  M'riting  in 
French  to  all  persons,  young  and  old, 
men  and  women,  the  ground  was  well 
prepared  to  receive  him.  I’ossessed  of  a 
persuasive  and  insinuating  manner,  he 
accompanied  his  lessons  by  other  words, 
so  that  at  last  the  priests  said,  “  He  is  a 
devil ;  he  enchants  all  who  go  near  him ; 
you  have  hardly  heard  him,  before  his 
magical  words  bewilder  you.”  His 
lessons  in  the  language  were,  in  fact, 
beautiful  discourses — a  story  from  the 
Bible,  a  sermon  of  our  I.K)rd,  a  tender 
and  affectionate  application,  in  fact,  a 
pervading  poM’er  of  new  doctrine,  so 
that  those  who  M’ent  to  hear  him,  under¬ 
stood  that  religion  did  not  consist  in 
mocking  the  priest  and  the  mass,  but 
in  knoM'ing  and  loving  the  Saviour ;  and 
the  Golden  Cross  became  a  famous  place, 
and  Fromont  a  notoriety  in  Geneva. 
Ibus  the  new  church  in  Geneva  l>egan  to 
be  formed,  and  agitations,  even  far  more 
vehement  than  those  civil  disturbances, 
took  place.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Pierre, 
which  still  stands  overlooking  the  town. 
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was  the  scene  of  many  a  collision,  excit¬ 
ing  sermons  and  agitations,  especially  on 
the  day  of  the  “  Feast  of  the  Holy  Wind¬ 
ing-sheet,”  the  linen  cloth  in  which  our 
Saviour’s  body  had  been  wrapped,  and 
which,  it  was  said,  still  retained  the 
print  of  His  face.  Geneva  could  not 
tolerate  the  lie ;  to  others  the  absurdity 
was  a  glorious  Gospel.  It  was  exhibited 
in  Geneva ;  it  did  not  matter  to  the  de¬ 
vout  that  ten  or  twelve  other  cities  on 
the  same  day  professed  to  exhibit  the 
same  winding-sheet,  all  believing  that 
they  possessed  the  true  one.  The  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  devout  was  kindled. 
One  good  knight  declared  that  that  very 
d.ay  the  Reformation  in  Geneva  must 
be  buried  in  the  winding-sheet,  from 
whence  it  should  never  rise  again — and 
saying  this,  he  sallied  forth  to  do  battle 
against  all  the  Protestants  of  the  town, 
for  the  cause  of  Rome  ;  1,500  men,  but 
mostly  priests,  rallied  around  him.  The 
town  was  in  something  more  than  .an 
uproar  ;  over  all  the  city  rolled  and 
swelled  the  tones  of  the  great  bell  “  C16- 
mence.”  We  who  live  in  these  peaceful 
times  can  scarcely  realize  what  must 
have  been  the  terror  as,  fearfully  loud, 
the  toll  and  boom  of  the  bell  rolled 
from  the  dismal  belfry.  The  night  was 
dark,  the  confusion  immense ;  the  brave, 
insane  knight,  who  led  on  the  quarrel, 
fell  on  the  steps  of  the  cathedral,  and  the 
quarrel,  however,  one  of  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  in  the  story  of  Geneva,  was  pur- 
])Oseless,  and  the  day  of  the  “  Feast  of 
the  Holy  Winding-sheet”  closed,  and 
the  Reformation  was  not  in  its  winding- 
sheet  yet. 

And  now,  civil  liberty  served  religious 
liberty.  In  the  midst  of  the  conflicts 
which  ensued,  the  prince  bishop  fled  from 
his  feudal  diocese,  never  to  return  ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note,  how  the  syndics 
and  the  council  were  able  to  hold  the 
balance  between  parties,  and,  while  the 
Papists  were  raving,  to  stem  the  tide  of 
arrogance,  and  insolence,  and  persecution. 
Had  not  civil  liberty  secured  its  rights, 
assuredly  all  attempts  at  reformation  in 
Geneva  would  have  been  rudely  beaten 
down.  A  strange  success  accompanied 
the  teaching  of  the  Reformers.  “  There 
are  three  devils  in  Geneva,”  said  the 
2)ricsts,  “  Viret,  Farel,  Fromont.”  Alas ! 
a  fourth  of  the  same  order  was  on  hi.s 
way  thither,  and  while  aflairs  were  in 


this  juncture  of  civil  and  religious  strife, 
Geneva’s  greatest  and  most  influential 
citizen  was  hastening,  all  unconsciously  to 
himself,  to  her  consolidation  and  rescue. 


Dublin  Univenitjr  Msfaxlne. 

PLURALITY  OP  WORLDS. 

BY  TUB  RLV.  JAUES  WILLS,  D.D.,  M.R.LA. 

The  question  upon  the  plurality  of 
worlds  has,  we  are  persuaded,  been  long 
settled  in  the  opinion  of  most  persons  who 
can  claim  to  have  any  on  such  a  subject. 
It  has  been  brought  into  notice  by  several 
able  essayists ;  and  we  should  not  now 
attempt  to  add  to  the  number  of  these, 
but  that  we  c.annot  quite  acquiesce  in 
the  method  of  treatment  adopted  on 
cither  side.  The  negative  has  been 
maintained  with  much  ingenuity  by 
arguments  wholly  frivolous  and  facts 
wholly  irrelev.ant,  and  rebutted  by  argu¬ 
ments  which,  resting  on  the  same  grounds, 
le.ave  untouched  the  only  true  conditions 
of  the  question. 

The  course  of  argument  which  we  feel 
compelled  to  adopt,  must  consequently 
be  independent  of  that  followed  by  those 
clever  essayists,  unless  so  far  as  they  in¬ 
cidentally  fall  in  our  way.  It  seems  to 
have  been  wholly  overlooked,  that  the 
question  must  mainly  rest  on  a  conside¬ 
ration  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
presumptive  inference.  Properly  speak¬ 
ing,  this  may  be  said  of  most  questions  ; 
the  elements  of  reason  are  so  involved 
in  the  mass  of  human  opinion  as  gene¬ 
rally  to  render  all  express  elementary 
statement  needless.  In  this  present  case, 
by  the  remoteness,  isolation,  and  myste¬ 
rious  character  of  the  more  prominent 
data,  we  are  thrown  upon  the  necessity 
of  looking  back  into  the  primary  ele¬ 
ments  of  presumptive  or  probable  infe¬ 
rence,  in  order  to  weigh  with  minuter 
precision  the  more  narrow  and  seemingly 
lighter  array  of  facts.  A  question  re¬ 
specting  the  existence  of  other  inhabit¬ 
ed  worlds,  the  abode  of  intelligence,  and 
governed  by  the  same  power  which 
is  acknowledged  in  this  particle  of  crea¬ 
tion  ivhich  we  inhabit,  has  properly  no 
direct  or  exjierimental  evidence.  A 
broad  ethereal  abyss  places  here  a  gulf 
which  no  earthly  intelligence  can  pass ; 
and  human  conception,  ever  doubtfully 
affected  respecting  “  things  not  seen  ” 
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and  things  not  comprehended,  recoils 
from  the  vast  and  unfamiliar  notion  of 
worlds  and  modes  of  existence  under 
conditions  so  impossible  to  be  realized  in 
thought.  On  the  strength  of  these  con¬ 
siderations,  we  must  reciuest  the  reader’s 
patience  for  a  few  preliminary  observa¬ 
tions,  in  confirmation  of  the  theory  of 
probable  presumption,  which  we  propose 
to  take  as  our  main  ground.  When  this 
is  rightly  apprehended,  all  that  follows 
(so  to  speak),  lies  in  a  nut-shell ;  and  we 
may  more  easily  proceed  to  examine  the 
few  actual  data  which  science  may 
afford.  Our  task  would,  indeed,  be  far 
more  light,  were  it  not  for  the  confusion 
which  modern  rationalism  has  thrown 
on  the  whole  theory  of  reason. 

This  working-day  world  keeps  its  set¬ 
tled  way,  undisturbed  by  the  wordy  con¬ 
tests  with  which  philosophers — if  words 
could  heap  Pelion  upon  Ossa — would 
play  the  part  of  Charon  and  Mercury  in 
Lucian’s  dialogue,  and  unsettle  the 
courses  of  social  life,  as  they  have  la¬ 
bored  to  shake  the  laws  of  opinion  and 
reason.  They  are,  however,  happily  con¬ 
fined  within  the  more  ethereal  height  in 
which  tliey  are  accustomed  to  move ;  and 
the  distant  hum  of  their  keen  encounters, 
like  the  fabled  music  of  the  spheres,  dis¬ 
turbs  us  little,  if  at  all,  in  our  matter  of 
fact  calculations ;  we  proceed  in  our  dull 
ignorance  of  the  “  unconditioned,”  and 
in  unscrupulous  reliance  on  the  common 
and  uniform  course  which  nature  has 
held  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  step 
with  a  confidence  which  modern  ])hi- 
losophy  might  deem  blind,  on  the  firm 
ground  of  causes  and  eftects,  and  of  the 
continuity  and  uniformity  implicitly  pre¬ 
served  in  all  their  known  operations  ;  as 
also  in  those  settled  convictions  which 
the  whole  of  the  observable  phenomena 
of  the  visible  world  confirm  ;  that  this 
settled  course  of  nature,  and  that  calcu¬ 
lable  uniformity  and  continuity,  are  the 
plain  results  of  an  active  ever-watching 
intelligence,  which,  having  designed  and 
organized  all  in  conformity  with  the 
dictates  of  his  own  Divine  nature,  gov¬ 
erns  all  in  accordance  with  the  same. 

From  this  preface  our  own  astronomi¬ 
cal  creed  will  be  easily  anticipated  by 
most  intelligent  readers ;  and  were  not 
the  subject  very  considerably  obscured 
and  complicated  by  the  waste  ingenuity 
of  some  recent  writings,  we  should  sim¬ 


ply  proceed  to  re-assert  the  opinion  en¬ 
tertained  by  many  eminent  astronomers, 
that  the  planets  are  the  seats  of  living 
and  probably  intelligent  creatures,  orga¬ 
nized  according  to  the  physical  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  they  have  been  placed, 
and  governed  in  accordance  with  that 
moral  character  which  is  probably  the 
main  source  of  all  that  has  being.  It 
seems  almost  needless  to  say  what  our 
brief  and  direct  argument  should  be  ;  as 
it  would,  according  to  the  principles 
thus  stated,  be  enough  to  claim  for  the 
planetary  system  its  definite  position  in 
the  range  and  scale  of  nature’s  compass 
and  our  conviction  of  the  general  unity 
of  the  Creator’s  universal  plan. 

But  there  is  a  very  peculiar  condition 
of  the  question  arising  from  the  maimer 
in  which  it  has  been  recently  introduced 
to  popular  notice. 

The  philosophical  opinions  of  eminent 
men  of  science,  not  having  any  immedi¬ 
ate  view  to  this  particular  question  or  to 
the  sjiecial  fallacies  which  it  has  elicited, 
have  been  so  adverted  to,  as  to  borrow 
a  spurious  authority  for  arguments  in 
which  the  genuine  principle  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  lost,  and  the  authority 'of  prob¬ 
able  inference  set  aside;  and  it  is  not 
quite  unworthy  of  remark,  that  in  a 
well-known  volume,  of  no  inconsiderable 
labor  and  talent,  the  true  grounds  of 
reasonable  deduction  are  slightly  set 
aside,  until  the  essayist  arrives  at  what 
he  considers  safe  and  sure  data  for  his 
theory  of  denial ;  when  he  inadvertently 
becomes  inductive,  and  argues  as  if  his 
reliance  had  been  all  through  fixed  upon 
the  ordinary  and  constant  courses  of 
nature. 

In  the  able  argument  to  which  we 
thus  advert,  and  in  others  which  we 
have  encountered  in  social  communi¬ 
cation,  so  m.any  arguments  occur  which 
we  cannot  help  regarding  as  wholly  ir¬ 
relevant,  so  many  founded  on  misrepre¬ 
sentation  of  the  facts  of  physical  science 
•and  of  natural  history',  that  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  purpose  of  this  essay,  we  must, 
at  the  outset,  declare  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  enter  on  any  detailed  notice  of 
any  part  of  these  discus-sions  beyond 
the  very  little  made  needful  in  the  course 
of  our  own  remarks.  It  is,  however, 
unfortunate,  that  oven  with  this  deduc¬ 
tion,  we  cannot  proceed  with  our  own 
brief  and  simple  statement,  without  a 
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distinct  and  careful  previous  exposition 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  our 
argument. 

It  may,  for  a  moment,  appear  strange 
to  many  that  it  should  he  thought  ne- 
cessai*y  to  say  one  word  either  in  defence 
or  explanation  of  these  universal  and 
practically  received  principles,  on  which 
the  common  faith  and  practice  of  man¬ 
kind  rest.  This  necessity,  however, 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  present 
application,  in  which  the  argument  it¬ 
self,  in  some  degree,  consists  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  these  very  principles.  It 
would  not,  indeed,  be  possible  within 
the  limits  wo  have  to  keep  in  view,  to 
vindicate  them  ag.ainst  the  opposite  fal¬ 
lacies  by  wliich  they  are  on  every  side 
.assailed,  whether  from  the  enormous 
confusion  of  thought  and  language  pro¬ 
duced  by  modern  rationalists,  or  from 
the  equally  fallacious  and  dangerous  aid 
which  this  pernicious  class  of  writers 
have  received  from  recent  discoveries, 
which  have  been  perverted  into  ground 
for  a  senseless  materi.alism.  A  zealous 
class  of  ))hysical  inquirers  has  con¬ 
sidered  it  desirable  to  reject  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  secondary  causes ;  and  between 
these  and  the  former  there  may  be  said 
to  subsist  an  opposition  of  equally  ab¬ 
surd  extremes. 

If,  on  one  side,  it  has  been  denied  as 
derogatory  to  the  all-controlling  Power 
that  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  as  favoring  the  rash  and  daring  as¬ 
sumptions  of  the  materialist,  to  admit 
any  independent  operation  of  causes; 
on  the  other,  the  wonderful  discoveries 
of  the  essential  principle  of  self  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  life  and  organization  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  creation,  has  not 
a  little  seemed  to  veiify  these  assump¬ 
tions.  To  patient  reflection  it  must 
seem  marvellous  that  the  slightest  al¬ 
lowance  could  be  given,  either  to  the 
narrow  dogmatism,  which,  on  one  side, 
denies  to  the  Creator  of  the  world  that 
privilege,  which,  if  wanting  to  the  com¬ 
monest  artisan,  wonld  suggest  want  of 
skill.  As,  for  example,  the  construction 
of  a  watch  which  should  require  per¬ 
petual  guidance  by  the  artist’s  finger. 
Or,  on  the  other,  the  more  daring  ma¬ 
terialism,  which,  contemplating  the  ope¬ 
rative  forces  contrived  and  impressed 
by  Divine  Power  and  wisdom,  con¬ 
verts  the  very  evidence  of  those  powers 


into  a  reason  for  questioning  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  on  the 
very  perfections  of  the  evidence  of  His 
all-pervading  power  and  wisdom. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  our 
thoughts  than  any  slighting  notice  of 
the  profound  and  patient  application 
of  ze.al  and  t.alent  in  the  observation  of 
nature  to  Avhich  the  world,  as  it  be¬ 
comes  wiser,  will  feel  itself  indebted 
for  new  and  extended  views  of  the 

! lower  and  glory  of  God ;  but  so  it 
las  happened,  and  this  by  a  course 
not  unnatural,  that  the  sceptic  and 
the  rationalist  of  each  sect  of  unrea¬ 
son — amhubaiantm  coUegia — are  ever 
the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
new  extension  of  physicsil  discovery ; 
but,  upon  these  sad  abuses  of  recent 
research  in  natural  history,  the  object 
of  the  argument  in  hand  permits  a  few 
words  by  no  means  digressive. 

The  utmost  pow'ers  of  imagination 
would  fail  even  remotely  to  conceive, 
or  the  power  of  language  to  give  any 
adequjite  expression  to  the  boundless 
compass  and  profusion  of  causal  links 
and  ofierative  processes  which  com¬ 
pose  even  the  little  that  is  known  of 
the  j)henomena  of  the  natural  world. 
DiflTused  in  many  branches  of  scien¬ 
tific  inquiry  or  exposition,  they  come 
upon  us  broken  into  separate  masses, 
in  which  not  only  the  great  bonds  of 
continuity  are  lost,  but  the  vast  whole 
lost  sight  of,  to  which  they  all  belong. 
The  scepticism  of  the  Positive  philo¬ 
sopher  finds  throughout  the  unremit¬ 
ting  agency  of  minute  and  subtle  work¬ 
ing  influences,  w’hether  in  the  forces 
which  secure  the  planet  in  its  orbit,  or 
develop  from  the  see<l,  or  insect,  its 
germ  of  life;  and  if  his  wretched  and 
mean  philosophy  could  be  Bu.stained  by 
such  evidence,  it  lies  before  him  without 
stint.  From  the  drop  of  water  which 
holds  its  countless  atoms  of  complete 
living  organizations,  to  the  broader  and 
remoter  mechanism,  which  meets  the 
eye  with  the  subtle  mechanism  of  light 
from  unmeasured  distance,  there  seems 
all  the  proof  of  a  chain  of  causal  order, 
that  displays  no  interruption,  nor  wants 
any  assignable  link.  But,  at  this  point, 
there  is  in  his  theory  a  disgraceful 
hiatus,  having  somewhat  of  the  dis¬ 
honest  character  of  a  garbled  quotation. 
All  this  cannot  be  distinctly  seen  with- 
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out  also  catching  a  view  of  the  innu¬ 
merable  independent  systems  of  mech¬ 
anism,  so  combined  as  to  be  only 
referrible  to  the  one  source,  the  only 
elementary  source  knovn,  or  to  be  knoini 
to  man,  the  purpose  of  contriving 
Mind  and  moving  WUl.  Without 
this,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
forces,  physical  influences,  developing 
effects,  producing  symmetrical  forms  of 
crystalline,  vegetable,  or  animal  exist¬ 
ence  :  but  the  combining  principle  of 
order  is  wanting,  the  Power  that  makes 
one  harmonious  world,  by  the  mutual, 
and  yet  arbitrary  adaptations  of  all 
these  things. 

Such,  then,  are  the  precise  terms 
upon  which  we  must  request  to  be 
understood,  in  taking  our  stand  on  the 
doctrine  of  causes,  or,  in  more  expli¬ 
cable  language,  on  those  constant  laws 
of  nature,  ascertained  by  the  constant 
return,  and  uniformly  co-ordinate  and 
mutual  variation  of  phenomena,  which 
appear  together  or  in  succession.  On 
the  ground  of  the  constancy  of  this 
relation,  in  which  consist  the  laws  of 
nature,  we  infer  their  continuity  beyond 
the  point  where  sensible  observation 
ends.  On  the  contrary  assumption  it 
was  that  Mr.  Hume  constructed  his 
theory  of  universal  scepticism,  and 
pulled  down  the  whole  structure  of 
reason.  This  great  fundamental  law  of 
reason,  thus  asserted  to  be  exclusively 
and  universally  preserved,  is  the  sole 
elementary  ground  of  right  reason,  on 
every  question  to  which  the  term  “  prob¬ 
able,”  in  its  commonly  accepted  signi¬ 
fication,  can  be  properly  applied.  It  is 
practically  included  in  the  general  rea¬ 
sonings,  facts,  and  circumstances,  of 
which  all  arguments  consist,  unless  in 
tliat  class  of  reasonings  which  depend 
on  arbitrary  definition.  If,  within  the 
scope  of  infinity,  there  exists  a  line  of 
distance  beyond  the  operation  of  the 
causal  laws  of  nature,  or  beyond  which 
the  moral  attributes — the  purposes  which 
they  indicate  in  the  Creator — change 
into  a  different  w’ill  and  another  pur¬ 
pose;  then  all  reason,  whether  positive 
or  negative,  must  fail  at  this  same  point. 
And  it  is  thus  (not  to  be  led  too  far 
into  an  endless  controversy)  that  they 
who,  with  the  modem  rationalists,  adopt 
such  conclusions,  either  wholly  or  par¬ 
tially,  directly  or  implicitly,  abandon  the 
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sole  condition  on  which  they  can  prop¬ 
erly  pretend  to  re.ason.  Tliey  must  be 
confined  within  their  negations  and  the 
terminological  distinctions  and  confu¬ 
sions,  by  which  they  seem  to  have  any 
significance.  We  must,  before  we  pass, 
confess  to  a  little  hesitation  in  com¬ 
mitting  these  strictures  to  writing,  from 
our  frequent  observation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  principles  of  the  sceptical 
theories  are  noticed  by  many  authori 
tative  professors  and  w'riters  amongst 
ourselves,  so  a.s  to  suggest  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  are  not  so  much  convinced 
of  fallacies,  which  they  allow  to  pass, 
or  seem  partially  to  adopt,  as  afraid  to 
incur  the  charge  of  not  fully  compre¬ 
hending  doctrines  in  which  there  is 
really  nothing  to  be  comprehended. 

Meanwhile,  to  return  to  our  own  line 
of  reasoning — our  elementary  condition 
is,  the  certainty  and  uniform  continuity 
of  the  causal  law,  instituted  and  vitaliz¬ 
ed  by  the  Author  of  Nature  for  the 
working  out  of  the  pui-poses  of  Ilis  crea¬ 
tion.  Of  this  our  knowledge  is  limited 
by  the  limit  of  our  faculties,  as  also  by 
the  vast  complexity  of  the  workings,  and 
the  immensity  of  the  field  of  Divine 
operations.  But,  within  the  w'hole, 
there  exist  no  other  grounds  of  denial, 
so  far  as  human  observation  is  clear,  and 
sure  experience  affirms  the  same  one 
rule  of  reason.  The  moral  writer — the 
commercial  speculator — the  historian — 
the  economist — the  criminal  lawyer — 
the  mechanist — the  chemist — the  astro¬ 
nomer — all,  w'hose  business  it  Ls  to  deal 
with  realities  and  arrive  at  practical  re¬ 
sults — every  agent  in  every  concern — 
even  the  ideal  sceptic  (when  not  wearing 
his  philosophical  bonnet),  will,  with 
more  or  less  skill  and  prudence,  follow 
the  one  sole  method  worth  anything  in 
the  result. 

We  have  here,  how’ever,  marked  out 
a  large  field  for  human  error,  and  before 
W’e  descend  to  the  application  which  our 
present  argument  requires,  a  di.stinction 
is  to  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  how  far  the  common  conditions 
of  error  may  be  excluded,  when  from 
the  lowly  field  of  human  experience  we 
ascend  to  the  higher  regions  where  the 
hand  of  creation  works.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  dwell,  as  w'e  well  might,  on  those 
complex  combinations  and  interferences 
by  which  the  moving  show  of  human 
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life  is  disguised  and  confused  to  the  anticipated  the  curious  and  often  won- 
common  observer.  In  the  workings  of  derful  compensations  by  which  known 
natural  forces  there  is  indeed  enough  to  inaptitudes  of  climate  and  other  incon- 
task  the  assiduity  of  scientific  observa-  veniences  are  neutralized  within  our  ex- 
tion  and  analysis :  but  in  this  complexity  perience.  Where  the  ingenuity  of  the 
the  success  of  profonndest  genius  has  in-  astute  sceptic  would,  if  left  to  itself,  have 
volved  a  confident  faith  in  the  uniform-  found  an  impossibility — where  King  Al- 
ity  of  causes ;  such  was  the  philosophi-  fonso  would  have  found  a  blunder — Di- 
cal  creed  of  Newton,  it  was  the  basis  of  vine  skill  has  produced  a  miracle  of  per- 
Cuvier’s,  the  efficient  guide  of  his  sue-  feet  workmanship, 
cessful  path  of  research  into  the  anti(]|ui-  Now  tliere  are,  arising  from  all  these 
lies  of  creation.  But,  when,  passing  considerations,  two  manifest  points  of 
from  the  region  of  earthly  concerns,  an<l  view  in  which  the  question  immediately 
the  transitory  interests  and  influences  in  to  bo  solved,  must  be  first  looked  on  as 
the  atmosphere  of  human  life,  on  which  forming  its  genuine  conditions.  There 
reason  is  so  often  misguided  or  wholly  is  a  certain  limit  of  observation  within 
baffled  by  the  minuteness,  latent  char-  which  the  characteristic  workings  of  the 
acter,  and  multiplicity  of  working  Creator  may  be  peremptorily  pronounc- 
causes,  we  pass  upward  into  the  still  ed ;  and  there  is  a  fact  on  which  the  evi- 
and  changeless  processes  on  which  the  dence  is  so  plain,  as  to  exclude  anybody 
steady  courses  of  nature  rest  unmoved  who  denies  it  from  all  claims  to  be 
within  the  scope  of  observation  or  scien-  argued  with. 

tific  record — then  it  is,  that  this  faith  First,  the  solar  system  is  demonstra- 
obtains  the  certainty  of  demonstrative  bly  a  single  system^  one  indicating 
science ;  the  rules  of  inference,  instead  throughout  a  unity  of  design ;  and  by 
of  losing  by  remoteness  and  general-  the  strictest  application  of  the  rules  of 
ity,  become  enforced  and  strengthened  probable  inference,  as  stated  in  the  fore- 
by  the  elimination  of  the  proximate  going  paragraphs,  we  have  to  inquire 
causes  of  human  error.  The  scope  of  what  clear  indications  can  be  ascertain- 
sensible  observation  is,  it  is  true,  nar-  ed,  either  from  observation  of  the 
rowed,  but  the  distinctness  and  certainty  W orker,  or  of  his  works,  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  universal  element  become  more  of  that  design.  Such  is  the  one  sole 
surely  and  safely  reliable.  We  are  then,  of  mor.al  probability.  We  apply 

in  whatever  language  the  question  may  it  to  human  conduct  in  which  error, 
be  stated,  engaged  in  a  consideration  of  change  of  purpose,  defect  of  power,  and 
the  courses  of  working  or  the  designs  of  perpetual  interference  of  causes,  cross 
the  Author  of  Nature;  and  the  clouds  and  confuse  in  every  direction:  how 
and  darkness  which  rest  on  all  passing  much  surer  in  the  case  where  there  can 
things  are  removed  from  the  majestic  be  neither  error,  failure,  or  change,  in 
uniformity  of  the  remoter  and  broader  which  we  may  meet  all  cavil  with  the 
evidence  of  plan  and  systematic  work-  old  law  adage,  nuUnm  tempus  occurrit 
ing,  in  which  men  like  Newton  and  Her-  Regi^  in  a  higher  and  more  unqualified 
schell,  or  Whewell,  see  counsel  and  de-  sense. 

sign,  the  evidence  of  a  supreme  Mind.  We  have  said  that  the  planetary  sys- 
Under  this  condition  it  forms  no  part  of  tern  is  a  single  system ;  it  has  many  nice 
the  legitimate  object  of  reason  to  pass  arrangements,  by  which  its  integral 
beyond  the  general  indications  of  the  members  are  connected,  with  a  precision 
system  of  nature,  to  look  for  either  dif-  of  adjustment  as  plain  as  the  parts  of 
Acuities  or  solutions  in  details  beyond  any  specimen  of  mechanic  art.  Every 
the  reach  of  sensible  observation ;  be-  part  has  an  asceitained  influence  on 
cause  no  human  surmise  can  reach  the  every  other  part ;  there  is  a  relation  be- 
boundless  field  of  possibilities^  in  the  in-  tween  the  planetary  distances  which 
finite  abundance  and  unlimited  variety  cannot  be  otherwise  than  designed ; 
of  the  inventive  resources  of  Creative  there  is  a  law  of  orbitual  movement 
Power.  On  this  point  we  shall  present-  very  peculiar ;  and  a  relation  between 
ly  explain  more  fully ;  but  to  illustrate  the  distances  from  the  sun  and  the 
our  meaning  it  may  easily  be  understood  periods,  neither  of  which  can  be  acci- 
how  little  human  philosophy  could  have  dental,  nor  yet  necessary  consequences 
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of  the  laws  of  motion  ;  yet  essential-  to 
the  permanency  and  regularity  of  the 
solar  system.  In  brief,  there  is  plainly 
the  evidence  of  a  great  design,  the  result 
of  a  single  conception.  And  the  question 
which  offers  itself  is,  what  may  be  the 
purpose  of  this  design,  so  perfectly  and 
elaborately  completed,  and  occupying  so 
vast  a  compass  of  space  ?  If  we  could 
suppose  a  philosophic  inquirer,  by  some 
accident,  bred  in  some  fortunate  island, 
in  which  houses  not  being  necessary  to 
comfort  had  never  been  known,  to  be 
walled  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  into  our 
sterner  latitudes,  and  landed  on  some 
coast  where  the  first  object  submitted  to 
his  speculative  sagacity  should  happen 
to  be  a  well-built  and  inhabited  house, 
after  a  full  observation  of  the  interior, 
and  uses  of  which,  he  should  next  be 
called  upon  to  exercise  his  theoretical 
wisdom  on  a  row  of  similar  houses,  seen 
(let  us  suppose)  on  the  other  side  of  a 
river,  not  immediately  passable, — how 
absurd  would  it  be  considered  if  he  were 
to  insist  that  they  could  not  have  been 
designed  for  the  same  purpose,  however 
similar  in  execution,  or  combined  by  a 
variety  of  local  arrangements,  such  as 
would  be  pointed  out.  And  stilt  the 
case  does  not  represent  the  full  evidence 
of  those  mutual  relations  which  mark,  in 
the  solar  system,  one  architect  and  one 
system.  But,  if  it  be  asked  how  this 
design  is  to  be  ascertained,  common 
sense  has  one  answer  only.  Something 
more  than  a  river  separates  human 
philosophy  from  those  vast  regions, 
which  we  yet  see  to  have  a  common 
connection  with  the  w’orld  within  which 
we  live.  Our  only  data  are  the  indica¬ 
tions  under  our  own  observation — the 
uses  we  can  perceive  and  apprehend. 
We  have  under  our  eye  the  portion  of  a 
vast  whole,  and  must,  in  reason,  look  on 
this  part  as  a  specimen,  just  as  one 
house  might  show  the  uses,  or  one  ani¬ 
mal  frame  the  pathology  and  anatomical 
structure  of  another.  This,  how-ever, 
conveys  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
whole  force  of  this  argument,  which  may 
properly  be  described  as  the  evidence  of 
system.  It  is  not  merely  the  strong  ar¬ 
gument  of  analogy,  in  which,  as  in  the 
foregoing  illustration,  like  is  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  like,  but  rather  the  inference 
which  results  from  this  certain  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  ob- 
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served  integral  members  of  the  univer¬ 
sal  whole  of  a  great  structure  composed 
of  similar  parts.  Such  is  the  physical 
argument  from  which  our  tw’o  first  in¬ 
ferences  must  follow  :  these  are,  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  character  which  must  in  prob¬ 
ability  pervade  the  integral  members  of 
the  solar  system ;  and  secondly,  what 
the  general  nature  cf  the  design  of  the 
whole  is  most  likely  to  be.  Of  the  first 
we  h.ave,  perhaps,  said  enough  for  the 
present.  W  e  may,  then,  next  ask  what 
are  the  prominent  indications  of  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  Author  of  Nature  in  the  ob- 
seiwable  field  of  creation. 

We  may  thus  be  enabled  to  form  soihe 
prob.able  inferences  as  to  what  should  be 
anticipated  from  the  Creator,  simply  as 
such ;  and  next,  what  from  his  known 
spiritual  attributes  as  God  of  all  worlds. 

In  this  comparatively  minute  tract  of 
being  which  we  inhabit,  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  life  is  manifest — varied  by  count¬ 
less  forms  and  conditions,  accommodated 
to  all  elements,  provided  for  with  mi¬ 
nute  skill  throughout ;  this  globe  is  cha¬ 
racteristically  the  abode  of  life:  if  in 
the  scope  of  material  existence  it  has 
other  uses  they  are  unknown,  and  be¬ 
yond  conjecture.  W e  feel  at  liberty  to 
assume  life  to  be  its  fin.il  cause.  Its 
whole  surface,  and  every  material  ar¬ 
rangement  within  its  entire  compass, 
offer  an  unbroken  system  of  provisions 
for  the  manifest  support  of  animal  exist¬ 
ence.  We  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  spa¬ 
cious  field  offering  throughout  one  con¬ 
dition  of  order  and  living  organization  ; 
and,  without  any  exception,  manifesting 
in  great  and  small,  indications  of  the 
same  creative  will  and  character.  And 
(for  the  present),  not  pushing  our  con¬ 
clusions  beyond  the  question  of  mere 
animal  existence,  we  can  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  affirming  that,  so  far  as  man  can 
see,  and  pronounce  on  what  he  sees,  the 
characteristic  aim  of  the  Author  of  Na¬ 
ture  is  to  produce  the  maximum  of  life 
and  the  results  of  life.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  reasonably  conceived  that  the  great 
Father  of  all  Being  must  have  some 
further  and  deeper  pleasure  in  the  mi¬ 
nutest  thing  that  lives  than  human  phi¬ 
losophy  can  reach.  Not  a  gleam  of  sense 
or  vibration  of  the  faintest  perception  of 
a  derire  or  fear — of  a  pleasure  or  a  pain 
— can  cross  the  existence  of  the  most 
insignificant  atom  of  microscopic  organ- 
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ism  that  He  who  refused  that  spark  of 
being  with  its  own  small  particle  of 
mind,  cannot  as  distinctly  read,  know, 
and  sympathize  with,  as  man  even  with 
his  own  consciousness.  If,  like  the 
philosophers  of  the  ancient  world,  we 
wore  to  imagine  this  little  globe  to  hold 
the  main  place  in  all  nature,  should  not 
our  idea  of  the  Author  of  Nature  be 
that  of  a  God  of  life,  and  ruler  of  the 
feelings,  concerns,  and  developments  of 
life  ?  We  are,  indeed,  prepared  (as  will 
appear)  to  prove  far  more ;  but  so  far 
admits  of  no  doubt — so  far,  w'cre  we 
writing  a  book,  our  argument  could  be 
stated  inductively,  and  no  exception 
tvould  be  found.  Hut  this  Master  Mind, 
the  Author,  Lord,  and  protector  of  all 
mind,  and  careful  jirovider  for  all  its 
wants,  is  known  also  as  the  organizer 
and  Master  of  other  realms  in  the  sea  of 
space,  Avhere  the  foot  of  botanist  or 
entomologist  has  not  trodden,  or  geolo¬ 
gy  delved  for  the  monuments  of  former 
existence.  And  the  (juestion  is,  in  those 
vast  realms  of  space,  has  the  Lord  of 
Life  abandoned  his  own  nature  and  nor¬ 
mal  law  ? 

A  slight  comparison  of  the  globe,  thus 
assumed  as  the  favored  object  of  the 
Creator’s  gifts,  with  the  other  spheres 
of  the  system  with  which  it  seems  physi¬ 
cally  connected,  wdll  carry  a  strong  ap¬ 
peal  to  common  sense.  If  the  reader 
will  make  the  slight  exertion  of  his 
imagination  necessary  to  convey  him,  in 
fancy,  to  a  distance  from  the  common 
plane  of  the  planetary  orbits,  so  as  to 
have  under  his  eye  the  whole  system  in 
its  order,  as  described  occasionally  in 
some  reduced  scale  in  popular  astrono¬ 
mies.  Let  us  take  the  Earth  as  the 
standard  of  our  scale,  at  half  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  the  moon  will  be  nearly  one- 
third  of  this,  at  fifteen  inches  distance  ; 
and  the  sun  may  be  taken  roughly  at 
four  feet  eight  inches,  and  at  175  yards 
distance  ;  Mercury  and  Venus,  the  two 
inferior  planets,  will  appear  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  space,  at  the  respective  dis¬ 
tances  of  70  and  122  yards;  the  first, 
little  more  than  a  third  of  the  earth’s 
diameter,  the  second  equal  in  size.  Out¬ 
side  will  be  seen,  next  in  order.  Mars,  at 
262  yards  from  the  Sun,  about  0‘4  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Then  (for  the  present 
omitting  the  Asteroids)  Jupiter,  the 
principal  planet  in  the  system,  will  ap- 
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pear  at  a  distance  of  880  yards,  with  a 
tliameter  of  5^  inches.  Still  further  oft’, 
in  distant  darkness,  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  1600  yards,  and  not  much  in¬ 
ferior  in  apparent  magnitude,  appears 
Saturn,  made  remarkable  by  its  rings ; 
and  further  still,  two  large  planets, 
Uranus  and  Neptune,  holding  propor¬ 
tionate  distances,  the  last  of  which, 
coasting  the  very  bounds  of  this  world’s 
twilight  at  a  distance  of  nearly  three 
English  miles.  Thus,  at  some  distance, 
proportionately  taken,  the  planetary  sys¬ 
tem  would  be  projected  upon  an  area  of 
six  miles,  oftering  each  of  its' members, 
in  its  due  projiortion  of  magnitude  and 
distance,  and  detached  frem  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  the  starry  deep.  Now,  supjxis- 
ing  this  vision,  translated  into  the  reali¬ 
ty,  and  presented  to  the  eye  of  any  rea¬ 
sonable  person  accustomed  to  reftect 
and  capable  of  measuring  consequences 
— and  the  slight  atom  of  a  star,  wdiich 
Ave  call  our  earth,  pointed  out  with  an 
assertion  that  there  alone  the  Author  of 
Nature  has  seen  fit  to  carry  out  his 
main  design,  that  life,  and  being,  are 
there  only — that  there  only  He  is  or  can 
be  known  ;  that  on  the  rest  of  his  crea¬ 
tion — on  the  whole  of  those  giant  sphe¬ 
roids  that  pursue  their  courses  in  space 
— the  light  of  heaven  shines  to  no  end, 
the  Sun’s  bright  circle  warms  in  vain. 
How  plainly  absurd  appears  the  violation 
of  probability. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  superficial 
area  of  this  earth  is  something  above 
125,000,000  of  English  miles.  Now, 
compare  with  this  a  rough  estimate  of 
the  remaining  amount  of  planetary  area. 
Omitting  fractions  and  all  con.sideration 
of  the  precise  oblateness  of  those  bodies, 
we  obtain  by  a  lew  simple  computations 
an  amount  of  48,000,000,000  of  square 
English  miles,  .as  an  approximate  area 
for  the  fix  remaining  planets.  Were 
we  to  look  no  further,  reason  must  re¬ 
ject  the  monstrous  assumption  that  not 
more  than  a  385th  part  of  the  whole  of 
these  vast  areas  is  converted  to  the 
main  ends  of  nature. 

On  these  considerations  alone  we 
might  be  content  to  rest  an  indisputable 
conclusion.  They  are  strengthened  by 
the  numerous  indications  of  similar 
adaptation,  made  fiimiliar  by  numerous 
popular  treatises  on  astronomy:  and 
from  Avhich  astronomei's  are  unanimous 
60 
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in  their  impression  that  the  planets  are 
inhabited.  There  is  not  a  single  known 
adaptation  of  our  mundane  orb  for  sea¬ 
sons,  the  divisions  of  day  and  night,  and 
the  distribution  of  heat  and  light,  that 
is  not  to  be  traced  in  the  planets ;  and 
this  with  a  peculiarity  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  their  local  conditions.  Was  this 
precision  merely  inadvertent,  or  was  it 
to  convey  a  false  impression  to  human 
reason  ?  Jupiter,  at  a  distance  from  the 
sun  which  reduces  its  heat  to  twenty- 
five  times  less  than  ours,  is,  in  compen¬ 
sation,  gifted  with  a  breadth  of  unvarying 
summer  climates,  by  the  slighter  inclina¬ 
tion  of  its  axis  of  rotation  to  the  plane  of 
its  orbit.  Thus,  the  accumulated  heat 
about  its  broad  equatorial  regions  is  un¬ 
broken  by  any  winter.  A  diminution  of 
light,  consequent  on  the  same  law  of 
variation,  is  among  the  objections  recent¬ 
ly  proposed ;  but  neither  in  the  case  of 
Jupiter,  nor  any  of  the  further  globes  of 
this  system,  can  such  an  objection  have 
any  real  application.  The  eye  is  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  mechanism,  subjected  to  and 
modified  to  work  with  another  indepen¬ 
dent  mechanism,  itself  the  most  various 
in  power  and  application.  An  eye  can 
be  constructed  for  every  shade  of  twi¬ 
light,  and  every  increase  of  solar  inten¬ 
sity.  We  need  not  travel  into  the 
planetary  realms  for  examples :  in  the 
most  midnight  obscurity ;  in  the  darkest 
caverns  of  earth ;  in  the  ocean  depths, 
where  the  struggling  sunbeams  hardly 
■pierce,  there  are  eyes  keenly  lighted  to 
their  prey.  It  is  (on  this  point)  need¬ 
less  to  claim  allowance  for  the  remark¬ 
able  addition  of  the  four  moons  of  this 
beautiful  planet,  or  of  the  still  greater 
number  of  like  appendages  to  the  others 
as  they  range  further  from  the  source  of 
light.  Not  to  admit  the  plain  ngnifi- 
■cance  of  this  provision,  must  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  very  bold  defiance  of  sensible 
appearances.  But  I  here  recall  these  ob¬ 
jects  to  the  reader’s  recollection,  because 
they  strikingly  answer  a  false  suggestion 
which  runs  through  the  whole  of  the 
adverse  theory ;  by  exemplifying  the 
presence  of  the  same  careful,  accurate, 
and  provident  design  in  the  organi7.ation 
■of  those  vast  orbs,  which  may  be  every¬ 
where  discerned  on  our  earth.  If  they 
Are  desert  and  sterile,  if  they  are  un¬ 
claimed  by  the  Ruler  of  the  living  world, 
they  display,  at  least,  the  same  marks  of 


the  same  design,  to  the  full  extent  that 
human  inquiry  c.an  go. 

But  our  sceptical  adversary  has 
found  an  objection  against  which  all 
these  significant  indications  can -be  of 
no  avail :  an  impediment  which  seems 
to  have  met  creation  early  in  its  coui"8e 
with  an  insurmountable  barrier  against 
.an  otherwise  plain  and  well-planned 
design — holding  up  the  sure  decree  of 
physical  necessity,  thus  far,  and  no  far¬ 
ther,  shall  the  realm  of  life  .and  soul  ex¬ 
tend.  There  is  no  doubt  th.at  the  com¬ 
parison  between  the  volume  and  mass 
of  this,  and,  in  like  manner,  of  the  other 
remoter  planets,  indicates  a  material 
surface  of  small  density  compared  with 
that  of  our  planet ;  but  the  consequence 
is  the  pure  fiction  of  its  discoverer. 
There  can  be  no  degree  of  firm  coherence 
essential  to  the  support  of  any  weight, 
inconsistent  with  degrees  of  specific 
gravity  very  far  below  the  lightest 
liquids.  For  this  we  must  be  content 
to  refer  to  any  of  the  ordinary  tables  of 
specific  gravities.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
suppose  an  equable  diffusion  of  dense  or 
hard,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  general 
determinations  of  physical  science.  The 
gravitation  of  any  object  on  the  surface 
of  Jupiter,  diminished  by  the  square  of 
its  distance  from  the  centre,  is,  at  the 
equatorial  region,  still  further  diminished 
by  a  vast  force  of  revolution.  The  equ.a- 
lor  of  Jupiter  is  a  circle  of  289,276  Eng¬ 
lish  miles ;  it  turns  round  in  about  nine 
hours  fifty-five  minutes,  which  gives  a 
velocity  of  42,783  feet  per  second — in 
this,  too,  seeming  to  indicate  an  accom¬ 
modation  to  some  natural  adjustment  for 
occupying  bo<lies.  An  easy  computa¬ 
tion,  founded  on  the  ratio  between  the 
respective  masses  and  semi-diameters  of 
J upiter  and  the  earth,  gives  the  weight 
of  a  body  on  the  former  equal  to  2‘6  of 
the  latter,  and  the  deduction  for  centri¬ 
fugal  force  re<luces  this  further  to  2*2. 
Thus,  a  man  of  eight  stone  on  the  earth’s 
equator,  would  be  about  sixteen  on  that 
of  Jupiter.  But  all  this  is  extreme 
trifling.  We  are  not  bound  to  the  very 
absurd  assumption  that  limits  the  Cre¬ 
ator  to  special  bulks,  densities,  and 
forms.  If  in  any  thing  the  boundless 
resources  of  the  Creator  appear,  it  is  in 
the  endless  varieties  of  both  animal  and 
vegetable  organization.  He  w’ho  can 
give  to  each  intelligence  a  body  adapted 
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to  its  place  and  wants,  cannot  be  at  a 
loss  to  people  the  most  elaborate  of  his 
planets  witli  suitable  intelligences,  suit¬ 
ably  framed.  We  are  unconcerned  in 
the  objection ;  but  surely  every  one  pos¬ 
sessing  the  least  acquaintance  with  the 
insect  world,  must  have  often  noticed 
how  little  necessary  is  the  connection 
between  weight  and  physical  strength. 
What  may  be  the  physical  nature  of  the 
living  inhabitants  of  any  planet  beyond 
our  own,  can  only  be  surmised  by  a 
stretch  of  tlie  most  extravagant  and 
chimerical  absurdity.  We  have  no  data 
for  such  theories;  but  there  is  ground 
to  suppose  that  every  world  has  its  own 
suitable  inhabitants.  There  is,  however, 
a  iK)int  at  which  this  uncertainty  is  much 
relieved  by  other  considerations,  and  to 
these  we  shall  presently  come.  So  far, 
little  has  been  said  that  might  not  rigid¬ 
ly  be  referred  to  that  mere  analogy  from 
admitted  laws  of  nature,  elaborately  set 
forth  at  the  first  page  of  our  argument, 
and  we  have  confined  our  illustration  to 
the  one  exam|>Ie,  as  it  is  sufficiently 
plain  how  tlie  same  mode  of  treatment, 
by  a  very  little  change  of  terms,  may 
meet  the  class  of  arbitrary  objections 
with  which  we  have  had  to  deal.  In  quit¬ 
ting  this  physical  discussion,  there  is  one 
suggestion  which  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  sceptical  theorist,  who  has  amused 
his  leisure  with  melting  down  these  re¬ 
mote  orbs  into  licpiids  more  thin  than 
water.  Whether,  on  telescopic  inspec¬ 
tion,  they  give  the  peculiar  optical  reflex¬ 
ions  which  belong  to  the  liquid  surface 
of  sphere  or  spheroid,  unless  by  the  al¬ 
lowance  of  the  additional  adaptation  of 
a  watery  and  cloud-bearing  atmosphere. 

An  objection  has  been  found  in  the 
seemingly  abnorm.al  existence  of  those 
lesser  planets,  generally  known  by  the 
denomination  of  Asteroids,  thus,  indeed, 
marking  the  conventional  impression  as 
to  their  real  character.  The  irregulari¬ 
ty  seems  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the 
supposed  character  of  systematic  plan  on 
which  we  have  laid  so  much  stress  ;  we 
should  be  prepared  to  dispute  the  infer¬ 
ence  of  the  ingenious  essayist,  even  on 
the  very  ground  of  this  ajiparent  viola¬ 
tion  of  order.  But,  the  facts  of  the  case, 
as  well  as  the  general  opinion  of  astrono¬ 
mers,  are  different.  Indeed  the  general 
opinion  seems  so  obvious,  and  rests  on 
so  strong  a  basis  of  presumption,  that 


(so  far  as  we  know)  no  astronomical 
writer  has  thought  it  to  stand  in  need  of 
special  proof.  In  one  recent  instance, 
the  general  admission  has  been  denied 
in  an  elementary  work  of  ver}'  high 
scientific  authority,  and  upon  the  ground 
of  an  ascertained  physical  jirinciple. 
This  objection  w'e  shall,  with  great  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  objector  (who  perhaps  did 
not  consider  the  facts  important  enough 
for  a  full  examination),  proceed  to  dis¬ 
pute. 

Our  readere  are  generally  aware  that 
the  discovery  of  the  first  observed  of  the 
Asteroids,  by  Dr.  Olbers,  Wiis  brought 
about  by  the  circumstance  of  a  supposed 
gap  in  the  series  of  distances  among  the 
members  of  the  solar  system.  A  very  re¬ 
markable  harmonic  law  seemed  to  bo 
broken  in  the  space  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  and  it  was  justly  conjectured 
that  an  intervening  planet  might  yet  be 
discovered.  Now,  were  we  to  go  no 
further,  this  is  a  case  of  the  species  of 
legitimate  inference  on  which  so  much 
has  been  discovered  in  the  history  of 
modem  science.  It  would  be  wholly 
contrary  to  the  most  widely  applicable 
analogy,  and  most  accurate,  to  suppose 
an  irregularity  so  great,  and  not  falling 
under  any  general  law,  by  which  it 
might  be  explained,  to  exist  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  broadest  and  simplest  sys¬ 
tem  of  Divine  mechanism  in  known  e.x- 
istence.  Accordingly,  it  was  suggested 
by  Professor  Bode,  of  Berlin,  that  a  plan¬ 
et  was  likely  to  exist  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter.  Astronomers  turned  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  subject,  and  very  soon 
after,  a  planet  of  very  small  dimensions 
Mas  discovered  by  Dr.  Olbers,  nearly 
satisfying  the  theoretical  condition  of 
distances.  From  this,  four  more  were 
soon  found,  and,  as  they  were  all  nearly 
in  orbits  offering  almost  identical  ele¬ 
ments  of  period  and  distance,  it  was  sur¬ 
mised  that  they  were  fragments  of  a 
broken  planet,  which  had  once  supplied 
the  v.acant  interval. 

Now  it  is  somewhat  curious  that  a 
physical  condition,  by  the  recognition  of 
which  these  small  planets  were,  several 
of  them,  discovered,  is  the  ground  of 
objection  to  the  assumption  on  which  it 
was  first  applied  successfully.  If  a  plan¬ 
et,  moving  round  the  sun,  should,  at 
any  point  of  its  orbit,  become  suddenly 
dissevered,  the  fragments,  pursuing  sep- 
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aratc  orbits,  wouUl  still  return  to  the 
point  at  which  they  parted.  And  if,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Asteroids,  these  frag¬ 
ments  should  happen  to  be  numerous,  it 
is  to  be  admitted,  that  if  there  were  no 
further  condition  to  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  they  could  hardly  escape  a  very 
great  confusion  at  the  point  of  meeting. 
But,  in  this  simple  statement,  there  are 
some  high  probabilities,  both  moral  and 
physical,  omitted. 

First,  it  is  not  necessary,  or  even  the 
probability,  that  the  explosive  element 
by  which  a  world  would  be  struck  into 
fragments  should  operate  by  one  sim¬ 
ultaneous  shock.  Such  elements  are  more 
likely  to  exist  in  masses,  or  in  cavernous 
recesses  toward  the  surface,  and  more  or 
less  widely  apart.  If  this  be  admitted, 
there  would  have  taken  place  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  shocks,  acting  in  different  points 
of  space,  and  productive  of  diferent 
point  of  separation. 

But,  secondly,  let  us  suppose  two 

Iienderous  masses  moving  with  vast  or- 
litual  velocity,  to  be  so  separated ;  the 
separation  must  (considering  the  vast 
quantity  of  motion)  be  probably  at  a 
small  angle  of  mutual  departure.  Now, 
during  some  pait  of  this,  there  would  bo 
in  action  a  very  considerable  force  of 
mutual  attraction,  by  which  the  orbits 
would  be  considerably  shifted,  so  that 
neither  could  come  precisely  to  tiie  ori¬ 
ginal  point. 

But  there  is  a  third  consideration, 
which  no  rightly  reflecting  person  is  like¬ 
ly  to  undervalue.  Whatever  may  bo 
assumed  respecting  those  incidents,  usu¬ 
ally  ascribed  to  the  common  operations 
of  nature,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
in  the  solar  system — the  work  of  so  much 
elaborate  contrivance,  and  indicating  so 
much  of  design — that  any  integral  dis¬ 
memberment  could  happen  without 
special  purpose,  and  controlling  care.  It 
may  be  asked,  what  purpose  could  exist 
for  such  a  violation  of  the  symmetry  of 
God’s  own  works:  such  questions  can¬ 
not  be  answered;  but  still,  we  know 
enough  to  see  how  such  things  might 
be,  consistently  with  the  Divine  charac¬ 
ter,  government,  and  known  method  of 
dealings.  That  planetary  wreck  exists 
— an  impressive  memorial,  perhaps, 
which  to  angels  and  devils,  and  the  host 
of  spiritual  creation,  conveys  a  perpetual 
lesson  of  judgment — telling  an  awful 


history  of  rebellion,  revolt,  and  Divine 
justice,  to  the  eyes  that  are  privileged 
to  read  it. 

Having  so  far  cautiously  guessed  our 
way  at  some  disadvantage,  to  satisfy  the 
conventional  prepossessions  of  a  scepti¬ 
cal  philosophy ;  it  w'ould  be  the  merest 
affectation  to  carry  on  further  the  illu¬ 
sion  of  a  transparent  disguise,  by  not 
distinctly  putting  the  question  on  its  own 
essmtially  theological  ground.  For, 
under  whatever  form,  it  is  no  more  or 
less  than  a  question,  as  to  the  purpose 
and  character  of  the  .Author  of  Nature, 
and  includes  every  indication  of  what¬ 
ever  kind,  from  which  these  elements 
are  to  be  inferred.  All  hitherto  offered 
has  consisted  of  inferences  from  certain 
conditions  essentially  moral ;  nor  could 
the  question  bo  conducted  rationally  on 
any  other  condition.  With  contrivance 
without  a  contriver,  or  design  without  a 
designer,  rea.son  has  no  concern.  We 
may,  therefore,  as  well  conform  our  lan¬ 
guage  to  the  clear  assumption  of  the 
whole  argument.  There  is  also  a  fur¬ 
ther  condition,  of  great  moment,  to  be 
observed,  which,  xvhatevcr  strength  it 
may  bring  to  our  argument,  is  itself  af¬ 
fected  by  many  grounds  of  caution,  and 
entangled  with  much  customary  preju¬ 
dice.  Let  us,  before  proceeding  further, 
try  to  set  ourselves  right  on  these 
grounds.  The  error  of  mediajval 
ignorance,  which  limited  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  nature  by  the  language  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  thus  gave  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  inspiration  or  of  sacred  autho¬ 
rity  senses  which  it  never  was  designed 
to  possess,  and  in  after  times,  and  among 
infidel  schools,  created  a  reaction,  which 
extended  universally ;  so  that  up  to  the 
present  day,  there  exists  a  tacit  conven¬ 
tion  against  the  introduction  of  any  di¬ 
rect  condition  of  a  religious  bearing  into 
philosophical  discussion.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  in  reason  be  admitted,  that  the  ob¬ 
jection  only  reaches  to  the  use  or  abuse 
of  the  language  of  Holy  Writ.  Nothing 
can  now  be  more  fully  undei'stood  by 
the  educated  classes,  than  the  absurdity 
of  the  assumption,  that  the  facts  of  geolo¬ 
gy  or  of  astronomy,  or  any  other  science 
could  have  been  conveyed  in  the  early 
language  and  to  the  unlettered  ages  of 
mankind,  either  in  language  or  other 
form  of  communication ;  or  that  it  could 
have  been  any  part  of  the  Divine  intent  to 
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convey  such  information.  It  is  plain, 
that  in  every  allusion  to  external  nature, 
the  language  of  man  was  used,  as  it  still 
is  used,  by  the  obvious  neces.sity  which 
conforms  speech  to  distinct  appearances  ; 
the  natural  law  of  language.  We  can 
go  even  further :  it  is  easy  for  any  one, 
looking  to  the  genius  of  the  Christian 
religion,  to  apprehend  the  extreme  cau¬ 
tion  requisite  in  its  teachers,  to  avoid  all 
accidental  obtrusion  of  extraneous  dis¬ 
closure,  however  true.  In  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  notorious, 
th.at  terms  and  sentences,  seemingly  plain 
enough,  have  been  distorted  into  doc¬ 
trines  of  which  their  authors  never 
dre.amed. 

From  any  such  abuse  as  these  remarks 
m.ay  seem  to  condemn,  our  reasoning 
stands  wholly  clear.  Hut  there  is  be¬ 
fore  us  a  plain  distinction :  it  is  from  re¬ 
vealed  religion  only  that  the  Creator  is 
to  be  known  in  his  higher  attributes  :  as 
a  moral  governor — as  the  author  of  a 
spiritual  plan — as  combining  in  his  do¬ 
minion  other  unknown  orders  of  being 
— as  comprising  a  future  in  his  design. 
Now  whatever  the  Rationalist,  with 
whom  we  have  done.or  the  Atheist  with 
whom  we  hold  nothing  in  common,  may 
say ;  the  Christian  I'lieist  will  admit, 
that  the  God  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
of  the  Old,  must  also  be  the  same  Au¬ 
thor  of  Nature,  whose  operations  of 
contrivance,  and  whose  multiplied  mech¬ 
anism  are  to  be  traced  in  all  things— 
on  earth  or  in  the  solar  system.  The 
chemist  may  find  ample  employment  for 
all  the  time,  exertion,  and  intelligence 
he  is  possessed  of,  and  still  contemplate 
before  him  new'  depths  of  mystery, 
in  the  combinations  and  affinities  of 
matter ;  and  the  forces  and  law's  of  forces 
which  govern  them  to  the  common  ends 
of  existence.  The  geologist  may  trace 
the  steps  of  creation  beyond  the  record 
of  time,  into  periods  which  have  no  date. 
The  astronomer  m.ay  borrow  the  wing 
of  light  for  1800  or  2000  years  of  its 
rapid  way,  and  come  to  no  end.  The 
same  one  pure,  broad,  and  clear  Intelli¬ 
gence  combines  all  that  has  awakened 
their  Avonder,  and  left  them  still  behind ; 
and  is  still  no  more  or  less  than  the  same 
Lord,  on  whose  name  the  sinful  mortal 
has  been  told  to  call  in  prayer ;  a  fact 
which,  however  startling  to  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  is  still  beyond  denial  true. 


And  what  in  the  present  inquiry,  is 
the  precise  worth  of  this  truth  ?  It  is 
this,  that  the  God  thus  known  is  not  to 
be  contemplated  as  simply  the  author  of 
successions  of  the  Saurian  tribe,  or  of 
the  fossil  swarms  of  extinct  life,  or  of 
the  insect  and  vegetable  myriads  which 
till  the  naturalists’  museum  with  the 
exuviae  of  creation  ;  nor  are  w'e  to  look 
for  his  domain  in  planetary  spaces,  filled 
w'ith  brute  animation,  or  in  nebulary  re¬ 
gions  of  starry  v.apor,  answ'eringno  cog¬ 
nizable  end.  The  God  of  Nature,  as  Ave 
otherAvise  know  him,  is  the  Lord  of 
living  Avorlds,  of  a  house  that  has  many 
inan.sions — at  Avhose  nod  angels  and 
archangels,  and  a  vast  hierarchy  of  lofty 
intelligences  stand  ready  to  obey.  Such, 
abstracted  from  its  special  relations  to 
man,  is  the  vieAV  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
given  by  his  OAvn  authentic  self-revel.a- 
tion,  to  this  cre.aturo,  man — a  revelation 
by  Avhich  he  stands  prominent  as  the 
Supreme  Head  of  moral  and  spiritual 
existence,  professing  justice,  and  claim¬ 
ing  obedience  and  voluntary  subjection ; 
claiming  the  affections  and  universal 
loA’e  of  his  creatures.  To  this  character, 
the  Avhole  human  race,  in  its  history  and 
potential  characteristics,  bears  ample 
and  distinct  testimony,  though  crossed 
by  qualifying  incidents,  Avhich  it  is  part 
of  the  province  of  religion  to  explain 
and  compensate;  and  which  may  find 
much  additional  exposition  in  the  broad 
universality  of  an  empire  that  is  infinite 
in  its  compass  and  eternal  in  its  duration; 
— for  these  evils,  considerable  in  the 
compass  of  our  mortal  sight,  melt  into 
infinitesimal  minuteness  in  the  boundless 
breadth  of  the  spiritual  domain,  that 
knows  no  end.  Dominions,  and  powers, 
and  principalities — legions  unnumbered 
of  angel  population,  are  v’ariously  inti¬ 
mated,  as  within  the  more  immediate 
body  of  the  Divine  government.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  a  probable  supposition,  that 
outside  this  transcendent  circle  of  spirit¬ 
ual  being,  the  rest  is  a  mindless  infinite 
of  mere  organism  :  bird  and*  bc.ast,  and 
Avorm  and  insect.  God’s  prime  creation 
light,  pervading  boundless  infinity  of 
space,  unmeasunable  by  numbers,  is  not 
vainly  Avasted  on  worlds  Avithout  eyes  to 
sec. 

But  in  speaking  of  the  infinite  and 
remote,  avc  are  reminded,  that  Ave  have 
not  quite  done  Avith  the  difficulties  which 
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some  of  onr  astronomical  amateurs  have 
created  for  themselves.  The  lengthened 
])enods  in  which  this  our  own  planet  is 
shown  to  have  been  first  uiitenanted, 
and  next,  only  held  by  brute  and  reptile 
creations — seems  to  Avarrant  a  similar 
assumption  in  every  other  case.  It  seems 
to  be  a  reasonable  inference  tli.at  we 
have  no  right  in  re.ason  or  analogy  to 
claim  for  other  planets,  that  wliich  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  have  been  (uniformly  at 
least)  the  privilege  of  our  own.  It  is  a 
conceded  tact,  that  up  to  comparatively 
recent  periods,  and  during  periods  of 
vast  but  indefinite  duration,  this  globe 
of  earth  was  the  scene  of  otlier  arrange¬ 
ments  wholly  different  from  any  now 
contended  for  in  the  case  of  other  plan¬ 
ets  assumed  to  be  similarly  occupied. 
And  further  (to  bring  together  similar 
objections),  that  from  the  form  of  this, 
as  of  those  other  globes,  it  must  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  at  some  period  of  duration, 
they  must  have  been  originally  fluid  in 
material  substance.  It  is  added,  that 
large  portions  of  this  extensive  globe  are 
left  barren  and  unoccupied  by  man ;  and 
it  is  asked,  why  we  should  think  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  assume  that  in  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  planetary  orbs,  there  should  ex¬ 
ist  an  economy  of  space,  not  preserved 
in  that  we  inhabit.  All  these  objections 
are  indicative  of  a  resolute  and  sturdy 
contest  for  a  doubtful  victory.  They 
strangely  overlook  that  universal  course 
of  things  w'hich  indicates  the  uniform 
workings  of  the  Creative  Power.  That 
the  field  of  God’s  operations  is  infinity 
— that  tlie  period  is  eternity — that  all 
are  the  works  of  the  same  mind  to 
whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  “a  watch 
in  the  night” — from  whose  hand  there 
is  not  a  single  thing  we  know  of — from 
whose  will  not  a  single  known  result  that 
has  not  been  the  slow  and  gradual  re¬ 
sult  from  adopted  means — tlie  produce 
from  a  germ,  the  result  from  principles, 
elements,  conditions,  operations,  combi¬ 
nations.  It  is  plain  enough,  for  a  per¬ 
emptory  claim  of  admission,  that  the 
numerous  and  variously  combined  ar¬ 
rangements  of  this  globe,  collectively 
adapted  for  the  support  of  many-formed 
life,  are  mainly  and  in  their  larger  dis¬ 
tributions  ordered  for  that  Creature  who 
has  combined  all  its  provisions  to  acquire 
the  dominion  over  all  earthly  things.  If 
the  globe  has  been  millions  of  years 
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under  a  progress  of  development  for  this 
end,  the  re.sult  still  remains — the  only 
inference  leads  to  the  stupendous  con¬ 
templation  of  the  awful  worker  in 
periods  so  vast — the  far-combined  oper¬ 
ations — the  design  comprehending  eter¬ 
nities — fi-amed  far  back  beyond  human 
or  angel  comprehension  to  find  a  com¬ 
pletion  in  periods,  perhaps,  as  distant. 

That  every  spot  of  this  habitable  globe 
should  become  the  exclusive  property  of 
man,  is  but  the  cavilling  demand  of 
youthful  sophistry,  at  a  loss  for  new 
quibbles.  The  more  large  and  reason¬ 
able  economy  which  adapts  this  globe  to 
the  social,  commercial  and  national  de¬ 
velopment,  as  well  as  to  the  providen¬ 
tial  history  of  the  being  who  occupies  its 
main  portions,  and  whose  interests  occu¬ 
py  it  all,  is  sufficiently  understood  by 
everyone  not  engaged  in  some  branch  of 
sceptical  casuistry.  It  is  by  no  means 
the  necessary  conclusion  of  the  theory 
of  a  plurality  of  worlds,  that  we  must 
needs  supjxise  each  individual  planet,  or 
any  particular  planet,  to  be  the  present 
habitation  of  rational  beings.  We  con¬ 
tend  for  the  principle  of  the  universal 
design.  There  is  no  reason  why  Jupiter 
or  .any  other  of  the  same  planetary  sys¬ 
tem  may  not  be,  at  present,  in  any  stage 
of  cosmical  development ;  but,  to  this 
our  whole  reasoning  goes — that  no  sin¬ 
gle  globe,  skilfully  framed,  adjusted,  and 
directed  in  its  orbit  with  the  precisest 
direction  and  balance  of  forces  which 
that  orbit  requires,  and  at  the  nicely 
measured  distance  which  science  has 
found — having  with  these  marks  of  de¬ 
signing  care  a  diurnal  rotation — and  its 
attendant  satellites,  can  be  supposed  to 
be  so  organized,  inducted  in  its  orbit,  and 
lighted,  to  be  a  mere  waste  eternally. 
The  question  ceases,  if  reduced  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time.  As  for  the  desolate  pla¬ 
ces  of  this  earth,  they  are  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  integral  members  of  the 
system. 

Much  of  these  latter  observations 
would  require  but  a  little  extension  to 
apply  to  that  wide  enlargement  of  the 
question,  in  which  the  doubts  of  many 
have  their  source.  Beyond  the  bro.ad 
and  dim  ethereal  space,  w'hich  divides 
the  planetary  system  from  the  starry  uni¬ 
verse,  extends  an  infinite  of  being  in 
which  thought  is  lost.  Steadfast  faith 
may  still  soar  past  that  untravelled  gulf 
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and  brin^  home  the  assurance  that  the 
same  universal  Lord  of  Life  and  Being 
was  there  from  the  lH*giiming,  if  such  a 
term  can  |)roj)erly  he  assigned,  ever  ap¬ 
plying  and  maintaining  the  same  perfect 
moral  and  physical  laws,  without  end 
or  intorru)>tion.  To  assert  centralizing 
laws  of  force,  or  cmanative  influences,  to 
describe  the  consolidation  of  vapors  and 
aeriform  fluids,  to  trace  suns  or  globes 
throiigh  changes  of  mechanical  forma¬ 
tion,  is  nothing  more  than  the  vain  effort 
to  conjecture  and  describe  how  the  uni¬ 
versal  Operator  works.  These  forces 
and  influence.s  and  ])roces8e8  are  .all  from 
the  single  source — the  only  origin  in  na¬ 
ture — tlie  will  that  presides  throughout. 

From  the  idea  of  infinity — as  from  the 
incomprehensible  vastness  of  detail — 
which  nature  on  every  scale  presents, 
the  human  imagination  recoils.  Modest 
and  sober  wisdom  is  taught  to  feel 
its  insignificance  compared  with  the 
depth  and  jmwer  of  the  mind,  whose 
thoughts  are  written  over  heaven  and 
earth.  Presumptuous  scepticism  finds  a 
more  self-complacent  and  easier  solution. 
But  one  objection  has  l>een  advanced, 
compared  with  which  all  others  would 
have  no  importance.  The  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  stands  on  a  foundation  of  proof, 
so  complete  and  comprehensive,  compris¬ 
ing  every  kind  of  evidence  within  the 
compass  of  reason  or  e.xperience,  each 
most  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  altogether 
combining  to  foim  a  systematic  proof, 
as  full  and  certain  as  the  system  of  na¬ 
ture  itself— true  though 

“  Sun  and  slam  were  in  tlie  flat  sea  sunk.” 

Opposed  to  this,  the  surest  testimony 
of  the  most  approved  theory  w'ere  no 
better  than  a  Platonic  dream.  And  con¬ 
sidering  this,  w  e  never  felt  surprise  at 
the  sturdy  illiberality  of  superstition,  in 
those  darker  periods  to  which  we  have 
already  made  allusion,  in  which  a  pro¬ 
found  ignorance  of  physical  science,  co¬ 
existing  with  narrow  and  imperfect  views 
of  scriptural  interpretation,  impeded  the 
march  of  human  knowledge,  and  exalted 
false  dogmas  in  physic.al  science  (if  the 
term  science  may  be  allowed)  into  reli¬ 
gious  doctrines.  So  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  aged  phi¬ 
losopher,  Galileo,  was  imprisoned  by  the 
Inquisition  for  his  “  Dialogues  on  the 
System  of  the  AVorld,”  in  which  the  Co- 


pernican  theory  was  affirmed  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  that  of  i’tolemy,  then  the  receiv¬ 
ed  system  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Of 
these  two  theories  the  latter  w'as,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  not  only  false,  but  offered  in 
itself  some  conditions  tending  to  bring 
the  truths  of  science  into  a  future  contra¬ 
riety  to  the  doctrines  of  religion — most 
dangerous  and  detrimental  to  botli  reli¬ 
gious  and  scientifle  interests ;  and  the 
more  so  because  the  slow  and  gradual 
developments  of  scientific  discovery 
would  h.ave  the  eflTect  of  a  long  and  con¬ 
tinuous  exasperation  of  dogmatic  preju¬ 
dices  resting  upon  old  conventions,  too 
latent  and  too  much  uncompensated  in 
common  opinion  (always,  in  the  main, 
grounded  in  ignorance),  to  be  dispelled 
in  any  effective  proportion  to  the  actual 
advancement  of  science.  Now',  if  the 
intelligent  reader  will  give  a  moment’s 
heedful  reflection  to  these  remarks,  one 
glance  upon  the  main  points  of  the  as¬ 
tronomy  of  that  period  will  put  him  in 
])088cs8ion  of  the  real  nature  of  one,  and 
that  the  main  fallacy  of  the  objection 
now'  to  be  noticed.  For  about  fourteen 
centuries  there  was  received  through 
the  civilized  world  a  theory  of  most  con¬ 
summate  ingenuity,  framed  to  account 
for  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets,  but  with  a  total  ig¬ 
norance  of  all  that  was  real  in  those  ap- 
])earance8.  The  earth  was  supposed  to 
be  the  immovable  centre  of  the  system  ; 
while  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  starry  con¬ 
cave,  revolved  round  it  with  a  variety 
of  motions — all  were  simultaneously 
carried  round  in  twenty-four  hours  by 
a  common  motion  of  the  priinum  mobile, 
and  separate  movements  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  circles  were  devised  for  their  several 
proper  motions.  Such  in  its  general 
description  was  the  theory  in  which  the 
early  Christian  knowledge  of  astronomy 
was,  at  the  same  time,  methodized  and 
contracted.  Knowledge  was  then,  and 
for  many  succeeding  centuries,  the  near¬ 
ly  exclusive  possession  of  the  Church — 
it  was  obscured  and  shut  in  on  every 
side  by  a  dark  and  contracted  formal¬ 
ism,  in  w'hich  philosophy  became  a 
mere  contest  of  technicalities.  It  will 
thus  be  easy  to  apprehend  how,  in  such 
a  state  of  human  knowledge,*so  little  en¬ 
lightened  by  rightly  cultivated  reason, 
the  system  of  religious  faith  must  have 
become  combined  with  that  of  a  ialse 
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physical  theory.  There  would,  in  the 
first  place,  arise  a  mistaken  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures  by  the  application  of 
false  ideas  re8j)ecting  the  extent  and  en¬ 
tire  character  of  the  creation.  Heaven, 
hell,  and  the  world  of  man,  would  so 
fill  the  churchm.an's  conception  of  all  ex¬ 
istence,  as  to  exclude  “  all  worlds,”  and 
give  to  man  the  entire  property  of  his 
Maker's  design  and  providential  care. 
What,  offered  to  such  a  state  of  prepos¬ 
session,  might  be  the  startling  asser¬ 
tion  of  an  unbounded  extension  of  this 
domain  of  being  ?  To  thoughtful  minds 
such  a  proposition  M  ould  l>e  objection¬ 
able,  as  not  in  any  May  declared  in 
Scripture — as  opposed  to  a  conviction, 
the  fruit  of  the  old  Ptolemaic  theory, 
and  surviving  its  modem  exposure  ;  that 
man  and  man's  world  alone  can  be  the 
object  of  Divine  government ;  and  last¬ 
ly,  a  sense  that  the  scheme  of  redemp 
tion,  only  in  conception  apnlioablo,  or  in 
Scripture  applied  to  maiiKiud — cannot 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  this  glolie. 
XoM',  to  all  this  little  more  can  l>e  ansM’er- 
ed  than  the  ]ilain  objection,  that  it  is  a 
mass  of  unauthorized  assumptions,  groM’- 
iiig  out  of  the  unscrutinized  obscurity  of 
old  prejudices  and  false  theories.  The 
Scriptures  are  characteristically  silent  on 
all  Uiat  they  are  not  specially  intended 
to  reveal  ;  and  so  far  from  telling  man 
what  does  not  concern  him  to  knoM-, 
are  very  |>eculiarly  marked  by*  a  system¬ 
atic  language  of  typical  and  symboli¬ 
cal  concealment,  conveyuig  to  future  ages 
lights  unseen  by  the  existing.  Through¬ 
out  there  is  a  moral  adaptation  to  a  creed 
of  which  /ait/i,  not  sight,  is  the  moral 
condition,  and  a  rule  of  communication 
such  as  to  exact  a  conscientious  use  of 
human  reason.  Astronomy  or  geology 
are  not,  and  could  not  in  their  actual  re¬ 
ality  have  l»een  explained — the  M’hole 
volume  M  ould  be  little  enough  to  state 
those  facts — the  life  of  the  M  iiter  too 
little  to  comprehend  them — there  exist¬ 
ed  no  intellect  to  receive  them.  W ell, 
but  they  might  have  been  accurately 
described  when  at  all  mentioned.  Such 
accurate  allusions  would  have  been  un¬ 
intelligible  then,  as  they  M'ould  still  be, 
if  received  into  popular  language.  It 
M’as  simply  necessary  to  inform  man 
that  those  high  and  glorious  lights  which 
it  was  foreseen  he  would  in  future  times 
M’orship,  were  (like  himself)  the  Mork 


of  his  Creator.  To  inform  him  that 
other  M'orlds,  with  M'hich  he  could  not 
have  any  communication,  existed,  nearly 
beyond  his  visual  scope,  in  those  points 
of  light  to  M-hich  the  science  of  enlighten¬ 
ed  ages  could  attach  no  adequate  notion 
of  distance  or  magnitude,  would  be 
wholly  contrary  to  every  observable 
aim  or  pr-actice  of  the  sacred  writers. 
There  is  no  ground  M'hatever  for  the  de¬ 
mand  of  Scripture  authority  as  to  the 
|>eople  of  other  M’orlds.  Scripture  is,  as 
it  should  be,  silent  on  the  subject ;  M'cre 
it  not  so,  many  M'ould  be  the  heresies 
and  metaphysical  tenets  of  sectarian  the¬ 
ology  on  such  a  branch  of  revelation. 

But  is  there  in  the  M-holc  of  Christian 
doctrine,  founded  on  the  Gospel  j-evela- 
tion,  anything  inconsistent  M'ith  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  other  M  orlds  ?  We  shouhl 
be  sorry  to  bend  any  statement  in  the 
sacred  volume  into  the  proof  of  a  theory 
hoM  ever  rational,  but  M  e  must  say  that 
M’e  consider  that,  without  any  express  in¬ 
tent,  there  is  much  in  the  general  tenor 
and  spirit  of  Scripture  to  impress  a  very 
different  persmasion.  We  have  already 
had  to  offer  some  observations  on  the 
character  of  the  Creator  as  the  author 
of  life.  The  same  might,  in  a  yet  more 
extended  sense,  be  applied  on  the  strength 
of  the  many  distinct  aflirmations  in  every 
part  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Gospels, 
Epistles,  and  the  apocalyptic  Epistle  of 
St.  John,  in  which  the  existence  of  an¬ 
other  system  of  higher  life  and  intelligence 
is  clearly,  though  in  general  terms,  im¬ 
plied.  S"oM’,  this  indirect  but  frequent 
allusion  to  a  higher  class  of  beings — the 
inhabitants  of  another  local  sphere — is 
not  expressly  given  as  information  for  the 
Christian  Church  ;  it  is  not  stated  uith 
any  precept  of  doctrinal  or  practical  im- 
|K>rt,  to  be  received  .as  matter  of  faith, 
or  foundation  of  ceremonial  observance. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  positive  injunc¬ 
tions  of  Christian  doctrine  rather  tend  to 
discourage  the  direct  recognition  of  any 
spirit  or  extramundane  being  but  those 
described  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead. 
Here,  then,  we  have  for  a  first  inference 
the  ceii«am  existence  of  a  -world  of  intel¬ 
ligence  implied,  as  it  were,  accidentally  at 
the  call  of  suggestion,  but  evidently  not 
revealed  as  matter  of  necessary  recogni¬ 
tion.  The  angelic  race  have,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  tie  of  connection  u  ith  this,  as  prob¬ 
ably  with  other  M’orlds :  the  inhabitants 
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of  other  workl.s  can  have  none.  There 
liappens  to  be  no  link  of  relation.ship  to 
lead  to  their  casual  introduction.  Angel 
and  archangel  are,  perhaps,  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  of  the  universal  empire  of  God : 
they  are  his  ministers  and  immediate  ser¬ 
vants  and  messengers  through  the  worlds 
of  the  infinite ;  variously  commissioned, 
and  holding,  so  far  as  we  can  conjecture, 
the  higher  ranks  of  being.  To  some  dread 
angel  is  to  be  committed  the  summons  to 
judgment  on  that  awful  day  when  “  the 
trumpet  shall  sound,”  and  call  the  dead 
of  .ages  from  the  grave — when  the  Son 
of  man  is  to  appear  among  the  clouds  of 
heaven  attended  by  his  angels :  and  when 
the  judgment  that  is  to  decide  the  ever¬ 
lasting  lot  of  those  who  shall  be  brought 
to  the  bar  of  divine  justice,  that  separa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  the  office  of  the  angelic  min¬ 
isters. 

It  is  thus  only  that  thishigh  order  of  cre¬ 
ated  intelligence  appears,  in  the  allusion 
to  events  in  which  they  are  in  some  way 
involved  ;  but  jdainly  for  no  direct  jmr- 
pose  of  conveying  the  intelligence  of  an¬ 
other  distinct  st.atcof  being.  But  what 
reason  can  there  be  for  the  extravagant 
assumption  that  wo  should  in  any  p.art  of 
the  sacred  writings  exjiectto  find  the  re¬ 
motest  hint  of  states  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  destinies  of  man  and  of  man's 
world  ? — states  of  existence  which  could 
not  be  alluded  to  without  further,  and 
these  unintelligible  statements.  To  the 
apprehension  of  Paul,  the  apostle,  Jupiter 
was  but  a  star  oriuamenting  the  celestial 
vault.  But  we  dwell  too  long  on  this.  The 
absurdity  is  manifest  pnough  of  any  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  existence  of  other  in¬ 
habited  worlds,  and  these  globes  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  resembling  our  own,  could  have  been 
in  any  way  brought  into  the  recognition 
of  scriptural  st<atcment.  There  lias,  in¬ 
deed,  been  introduced  into  the  question 
an  objection,  of  which,  from  the  indis¬ 
tinctness  with  which  it  has  been  rather 
insinuated  than  stated,  it  is  hard  to  .speak. 
In  what  way  can  the  doctrine  of  the  in¬ 
carnation  and  atonement  be  so  explained 
as  to  apply  beyond  the  history  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  ?  Surely  there  is  no  known  ne¬ 
cessity  for  any  such  application  ;  it  is 
groundless  and  involves  a  most  awful  as¬ 
sumption  in  a  high  degree  derogatory  to 
the  power  of  the  Cre.ator.  It  assumes  the 
success  of  the  rebel  angel — the  enemy 
of  God  and  man — in  counteracting  the 


divine  will,  blighting  the  whole  plan,  and 
gaining  a  triumph  boundless  and  univer¬ 
sal  over  his  Creator.  The  temporary  and 
limited  result  of  archangelic  disaffection 
in  one  infinitely  small  province  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  universe  is  quite  reconcilable  with  the 
loftiest  estimate  of  universal  power  and 
dominion.  Such  may  be  the  surest  and 
safest  exposition,  to  the  whole  spiritual 
world,  of  Divine  justice,  and  mercy,  and 
love  ;  but  the  presumption  is,  that  the 
universe  of  Go«l  is  what  it  was  created 
to  be.  They  who  think  it  enough  to  as¬ 
sume  that  this  atom  globe  of  man  is  a 
sufficient  dominion  for  the  Creator  of  all 
v.’orlds,  will  at  least  not  object  if  we  say 
th.at,  however  vast  may  be  the  universe 
of  life,  still  the  triumph  of  the  adversary 
in  the  least  corner  of  that  universe — that 
the  doom  by  the  inevitable  sentence  of 
eternal  justice — were  full  motive  for  the 
Divine  interposition  which,  by  an  equita¬ 
ble  transfer,  has  released  millions  from 
a  doom  too  fearful  to  be  contemplated, 
and  defeated  the  malice  of  a  deed  which 
m.ay  have  led  to  further  and  wider 
sjire.ading  ruin. 

The  “plurality  of  worlds  ”  may  Vie  now 
said  to  be  the  universal  creed  of  the  as¬ 
tronomer.  His  intimate  conception  of  the 
order,  distance,  magnitude,  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  design  pervading  the  universe  to 
the  extent  of  ids  observation,  renders  ar¬ 
gument  superfluous  :  with  him  common 
sense  conveys  its  practical  conviction.  If 
he  looks  on  the  firmament  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  faith  of  a  Christian,  he  finds  no 
jarring  inconsistency  in  the  solemn  array 
of  w'orlds  :  he  sees  not  gigantic  splashes 
of  water  or  vaporous  fluids,  created  and 
organized  with  such  infinite  skill  to  no 
purpose ;  but  a  glorious,  living  universe, 
a  world  without  end,  in  which  one  eter¬ 
nal  mind  works  in  love  and  wisdom,  and 
is  recognized  and  worshipped.  He  looks 
on  life  in  every  direction,  or  on  the  end¬ 
less  preparations  for  life.  Planets  and  sys¬ 
tems  of  planets  there  may  be,  without 
present  application  to  these  ends  :  as  the 
highest  known  authority  has  said  :  “My 
h'ather  w’orketh  hitherto  and  I  work.” 
The  field  is  infinity  and  duration  eternity. 
Two  main  functions  of  power  and  wis¬ 
dom  are  probably  in  eternal  operation ; 
the  extension  and  government  of  a  uni¬ 
versal,  6till-ex2>anding  empire.  We  may, 
according  to  our  idea  of  God,  assume 
that  one  act  of  his  will  could,  at  a  word 
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complete  the  structure  of  this  wide  do¬ 
minion but  \^e  are  historically  and  ex¬ 
perimentally  taught,  that  such  is  not  the 
method  of  Divine  operation.  Worlds  are, 
in  the  highest  probabili^',  developed  by 
the  selection  and  use  of  forces,  afhnities, 
attractions,  material  influence,  created 
for  the  purpose,  and  set  in  action  in  due 
proportion  and  direction :  while  the 
source  and  prime  element  is  the  will  of 
the  Contriver.  By  that  will  the  material 
elements  are  collected,  combined,  and 
formed — rotatory  motion  moulds  the  yet 
ductile  mass  into  the  spheroid — time  mul¬ 
tiplies  life  in  its  lower  forms,  which  be¬ 
comes  both  a  first  occupation  and  a  ma¬ 
terial  means — varied  chemical  processes 
advance  both  vital  developments  and  in¬ 
organic  sub.stances  essential  to  the  high¬ 
er  forms  of  life.  Thus  the  Creator  is 
known  to  work.  We  do  not  insist  upon 
the  present  occupancy  of  any  particular 
planet — so  far  we  admit  the  application  of 
the  objection,  from  geological  precedent, 
and  no  farther.  J upiter  may,  for  instance, 
be  now  what  earth  was  ten  ihousami 
years  ago;  but  this  great  orb,  with  its 
complex  arrangements  evidently  adapted 
for  life,  is,  without  any  reasonable  doubt, 
organized  for  the  one  high  purpose  alone 
reconcilable  with  all  we  know  of  Him 
who  made  it. 

To  the  eye  of  one  not  accustomed  to 
consider  those  distances  and  magnitudes, 
the  firmament  of  night  presents  a  wide 
confusion  of  nearly  evanescent  points  of 
distant  light — and  their  inconceivable  re¬ 
moteness  and  vastness  become  incredible 
or  hard  to  realize.  The  eternal  depths 
of  infinity  are  projected  upon  an  ajipar- 
ently  concave  hemisphere,  and  widely  sep¬ 
arated  worlds  are  crowded  together  on 
the  sight  of  man.  There  is  no  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  however,  in  the  attainment  of  a 
scale,  by  which  a  person  of  ordinary  in¬ 
telligence  may  correct  this  fallacy  of 
vision.  Let  us,  for  the  advantage  of 
round  numbers,  take  Jupiter’s  diameter 
at  89,000  miles,  and  its  distance  from  the 
earth,  in  opposition,  399  millions  of  miles ; 
in  this  case  its  apparent  magnitude  will 
be  to  the  eye  a  seeming  point.  This  point, 
then,  at  that  distance,  represents  a  line  of 
89,000  miles.  Now  let  us  suppose  an  ac¬ 
curate  measure  by  the  usu.al  methods  of 
science,  and  at  the  mean  distance  of  the 
planet  we  shall  have  its  apparent  diameter 
about  45",  each  second  of  which  may  re¬ 


present  1,900  miles.  Next  let  us  suppose 
this  visual  object  removed  a  million  times 
further,  the  same  apparent  diameter  be¬ 
ing  still  preserved,  and  computing  the 
line  it  would  then  represent,  each  second 
should  give  a  distance  of  1,900  millions  of 
miles,  which  multiplied  by  45  would  give 
8^  millions  of  millions  of  miles  between 
two  stars,  still  so  close  as  to  offer  but  one 
luminous  point  to  earthly  vision.  Thus 
may  easily  be  apprehended  the  mutual 
remoteness  of  the  bodies  M’hich  seem  to 
crowd  the  heavens,  and  a  clear  sense  of 
the  actual  magnitude  of  that  creation 
which  the  sceptical  philosophy  would  con¬ 
sign  to  non  existence.  There  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  and  interesting  calculation  of  Sir  VV. 
Ilerschell  received  with  some  reserve 
by  modem  astronomers.  Sir  William 
Ilerschell  surmised,  on  probable  grounds, 
that  some  nebula;  which  were  just  visible 
in  his  telescope,  might  consist  of  50,000 
stars.  Now,  by  Sir  W.  Ilerschell’s  the¬ 
ory,  a  fixed  star,  barely  visible  in  his  tele- 
sox)pe,  should  be  192  times  further  oft*  than 
a  fixed  star  of  the  seventh  magnitude, 
the  furthest  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
computed,  by  the  same  theory,  to  be  it¬ 
self  seven  times  further  than  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  while  its  light  would 
take  eight  years  to  reach  the  earth.  But 
when  a  star  and  a  nebula  .are  both  just 
barely  visible,  the  qu.antity  of  light  re¬ 
ceived  from  each  must  be  equ.al,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  light  from  the  single  star 
must  be  50,000  times  greater  than  that 
from  any  one  of  the  50,000 ;  and  as  the 
density  of  light  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  the  nebula  must 
be  further  oft’  than  the  star  by  the  square 
root  of  60,000 — nearly  223  times.  The 
whole  distance  of  the  nebula,  therefore, 
beyond  the  nearest  fixed  star  should,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  statement,  be  expressed 
by  the  product  of  7  ;  192  and  223  multi¬ 
plied  together,  or,  approximately,  300, 
000  times.  Computing  from  this  data 
by  the  known  velocity  of  light,  Sir  W. 
Ilerschell  computes  nearly  two  millions  of 
years  for  its  reaching  us  from  such  a  ne¬ 
bula  :  a  conclusion  which,  though  resting 
on  conjectural  distances,  has  in  it  a  de¬ 
gree  of  probability  enough  to  convey  a 
just  illustration  of  the  real  magnitude  of 
the  universe,  and  suggest  the  truth  that 
no  distance  can  be  conceived  at  which  a 
world  may  not  exist. 

Any  one  who  has  had  a  com|)etent  knowl- 
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edge  of  optical  science  is  aware  of  the 
manner  in  which  tw’o  extremely  refined 
and  complex  systems  of  mechanism  are 
so  framed  as  to  work  together ;  while  this 
combination  is  so  precise  in  all  its  delicate 
.adjustments,  and  so  exclusive  in  its  main 
ends,  as  to  make  it  appear  that  each  of 
these  two  separate  and  wholly  indepen¬ 
dent  mechanisms  was  framed  with  a  view' 
to  the  other.  Of  these  the  mechanic  pro¬ 
cess  of  light  pervades  all  we  can  observe 
of  space.  Travelling  at  the  rate  of  1 92,- 
000  miles  a  second,  it  is  yet  computed 
to  have  taken  upward  of  three  years  to 
reach  our  globe  from  the  nearest  fixed 
star  ;  while,  on  probable  ground  of  ob- 
sei'vation,  it  is  supposed  of  the  more  dis¬ 
tant  stars  only  to  be  seen  by  pow’erful  tel¬ 
escopes,  th.at  their  light  has  been  betweem 
tw’o  and  three  thousand  years  in  reach¬ 
ing  us.  Now,  let  this  be  duly  weighed 
in  the  scale  of  probable  presumption  : 
how  broad  a  scope  it  offers  for  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  life.  The  light  which  has  not 
visited  earth  for  two  thousand  years,  and 
still  is  only  for  the  astronomer’s  glass,wa3 
surely  not  made  for  the  eye  of  this  earth. 
Pervading  Infinity,  like  the  mind  from 
which  it  first  was  born, 

“  Of  tho  Eternal  co-eternal  beam," 

light,  a  manifest  provision  for  that  sense 
of  which  the  eye  is  the  nicely  framed 
instrument,  proclaitns  the  universal  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Creator  over  no  universe  of 
spiral  or  s])heroidical  vapors  and  fluids, 
but  over  a  living  universe,  bounded  only 
(if  bounded)  at  that  black  abyss  where 
Being  ends — the  dreary  void  of  endless 
night.  In  this  untravelled  realm  and  un¬ 
known  we  have  no  faith.  To  imagine 
that  where  man’s  frail  form  cannot  be 
conceived  to  exist,  the  same  power  and 
will  which  has  so  infinitely  varied  and 
mutually  adopted  the  modes  of  life  and 
form,  must  be  reduced  to  impassable 
limits,  is  “vain  wisdom  all  and  false 
philosophy.” 

Not  less  deserving  of  reproach  Is  the 
narrow  dogmatism  which  would  limit  di¬ 
vine  mercy  and  justice  within  the  narrow 
compass  and  brief  duration  of  man’s 
transitory  world.  The  successful  ma¬ 
lignity  of  a  rebel  angel,  or  tribe  of  an¬ 
gels,  the  unhappy  and  guilty  race  “  who 
kept  not  their  first  estate,”  and  the  tran¬ 
sient  triumph  thus  allowed  to  Satan ;  the 
redemption  of  a  race  created  in  the  im¬ 


age  of  God  and  designed  to  occupy  some 
realm  of  his  everlasting  dominion,  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  be  insufficient  motives  for 
the  great  sacrifice,  rendering  it  quite  un¬ 
necessary  for  the  pretension  of  connect¬ 
ing  it  with  the  theory  of  other  worlds,  or 
the  assumption  that  they  should  have  any 
place  in  the  disclosures  of  prophet  and 
evangelist. 

The  word  of  Scripture  only  reveals  what 
man  is  required  to  know  for  faith  or  con¬ 
duct  ;  and  the  Creator’s  will  and  rule  of 
government  is  only  so  far  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  upon,  as  is  “  written,”  But  it 
is  at  the  same  time  remarkable  that, 
within  certain  limits  of  experience  and 
observation,  we  are  more  warranted  to 
reason  confidently  on  the  unseen  things 
of  creation,  than  upon  the  conduct  of 
human  creatures.  The  Creator  is  not 
limited  by  physical  or  mechanical  ob¬ 
stacles — his  will  is  not  turned  aside  by 
error  or  inadvertence — his  plans  are  not 
shortened  by  any  external  impediment, 
and  his  principles  of  action  are  likely  to 
be  free  from  all  causes  of  change.  The 
causes  uhich  we  can  jmsitively  discover 
are,  therefore,  in  a  high  degree  of  proba¬ 
bility,  continuous  and  uniform,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  conformity  with  the  esrpress 
records  and  communications  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  character.  Hence  the  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  of  taking  this  into  account  in  the 
argument  in  which  we  have  been  engaged, 
and  the  folly  of  the  attempt  to  treat  it  on 
the  exclusive  grounds  of  physical  data.  In 
glancing  through  these  very  able  and,  in 
the  main,  sincere  disquisitions,  we  have 
been  forcibly  reminded  of  the  discussions 
of  a  very  diflerent  class  of  reasoners, 
strikingly  painted  by  tho  first  of  British 
artists : 

"  Olhero,  apart,  sat  on  a  hill  retired, 

In  tlioughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  high 
t)f  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate, 
Fixed  fate,  freewill,  foreknowledge  absolute; 

And  found  no  end;  in  wandering  mazes  lost." 


London  Quarterly. 
tV'ESTMINSTERABBEY. 

(Concluded  from  page  TS9.) 

From  the  time  of  William  I.  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  the  sovereign  has  always  taken 
place  in  the  Abbey.  The  act  itself  of 
crowning  is  the  privilege  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and,  failing  him, 
of  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  Arch- 
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bishop  of  York  has  the  less  important 
office  of  crowning  the  Consort. 

Dean  Stanley  has  treated  the  coron.a- 
lions  and  the  royal  burials  in  separate 
chapters.  We  find  it  better  to  write  of 
them  together,  so  that  in  every  case  the 
entire  connection  of  the  sovereign  with 
the  building  may  be  apparent  at  once. 
We  have  seen  one  king — Edward  the 
Jonfessor — buried;  we  have  seen  an¬ 
other  king — William  the  Conqueror — 
crowned.  It  was  not  destined  that  the 
victor’s  bones  should  be  laid  in  the  land 
which  he  had  won.  He,  too,  though  no 
saint,  was  a  church  founder.  He  had 
married  within  the  prohibited  degrees, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  appease  the  Pope 
by  some  act  of  piety.  William  therefore 
built  at  Caen  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes, 
and  Matilda,  his  queen,  built  at  the  op- 
]>o8itc  side  of  the  city  the  Abbaye  aux 
Dames.  They  are  noble  churches,  re¬ 
markable,  as  the  writer  can  testify,  even 
in  that  capital  of  splendid  ecclesiastical 
edifices.  The  Conqueror  was  buried  in 
the  church  w'hich  he  founded,  as  the 
Confessor  had  been  in  his.  Strangely 
different  were  the  two  funerals.  Ed¬ 
ward  had  been  laid  in  the  grave  amid 
the  lamentations  of  a  kingdom  ;  the  ob¬ 
sequies  of  William  were  almost  as  por¬ 
tentous  as  his  coronation  had  been. 
Forsaken  on  his  death-bed  by  friends 
and  courtiers,  and  even  by  his  own  chil¬ 
dren,  he  expired  in  great  agony  from  the 
wound  he  had  received  at  the  sack  of 
Mantes.  Those  wdio  had  left  him  to  die 
alone  returned  to  strip  and  spoil  his  dead 
body.  An  unknown  knight  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  provided  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  funeral,  and  escorted  the  bodjr  to 
Caen.  After  it  had  been  brought  into 
the  church,  and  just  before  it  ivas  low¬ 
ered  into  the  grave  in  front  of  the  high 
altar,  a  bystander  stood  forward  and 
protested  against  the  burial,  because  the 
ground  on  which  the  church  was  built 
had  been  taken  forcibly  from  his  father. 
The  people  supported  their  fellow-towms- 
man,  and  the  bishop  was  compelled  to 
pay  the  claimant  sixty  soits  before  the 
service  proceeded.  But  this  was  not 
the  only  misadventure.  The  coffin,  as  it 
was  being  lowered,  struck  against  some 
obstacle,  and  was  shivered  to  pieces, 
“so  that  the  corpse  ejected  from  its 
tenement  diffused  so  horrid  a  stench 
through  the  church  that  the  rites  w’ere 
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hurried  to  a  close,  and  the  assembled 
priests  and  laity  dispersed.”  William 
Kufus  erected  a  gorgeous  monument  to 
his  father,  bu4  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Huguenots  in  1562,  who  broke  open  the 
grave  and  dispersed  its  contents,  all  save 
one  thigh-bone.  The  Revolutionists 
spared  not  even  this  poor  relic.  Thus 
while  the  meek  Confessor’s  body  re¬ 
mained  unharmed,  and  his  shrine  has 
been  preserved  in  an  almost  marvellous 
manner,  the  grave  of  his  pow'erful  suc¬ 
cessor  has  been  utterly  destroyed,  and 
his  remains  dispersed  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven. 

William  Rufus,  the  builder  of  the 
magnificent  hall  which  was  to  be  but  as 
a  bed-chamber  to  the  “New  Palace,” 
was  crowned  in  the  Abbey  by  the  first 
Norman  primate,  Lanfranc,  and  the  last 
Saxon  prelate,  Wulfstan.  It  w.as  a  hasty 
ceremony,  for  the  new  king  felt  so  little 
certain  of  his  own  position,  that  in  order 
to  buy  supporters  he  laid  hands  on  sixty 
thousand  pounds  in  the  treasury  at  Win¬ 
chester.  It  w’as  at  Winchester  that  he 
was  buried,  negligently  and  w'ithout  cer¬ 
emony.  The  peo})le  had  little  love  for 
the  king  who  had  driven  them  from  their 
homes  in  order  to  plant  a  hunting  forest, 
and  whose  death  while  hunting  in  that 
very  forest  seemed  a  punishment  direct 
from  the  Avenger  of  the  poor  against 
him  that  spoileth  them.  Henry’s  claim 
to  the  throne  was  no  better  than  Wil¬ 
liam’s  had  been  ;  and  when  he,  like  his 
brother,  seized  the  treasure  at  Winches¬ 
ter,  one  faithful  knight  ])rotested  in  the 
name  of  the  lawful  and  absent  heir  Ro¬ 
bert.  In  vain  did  he  protest.  Henry 
hurried  from  the  Forest  to  Westminster, 
and  in  three  days  from  AV’^illiam’s  death, 
Henry  was  crowned  by  Maurice,  Bishop 
of  London.  The  Archbishop  of  York 
hoped  to  have  profited  by  the  absence 
of  Anselm,  and  to  have  regained  the 
privilege  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
Aired.  He  hurried  from  Ripon  to  West¬ 
minster,  but  was  too  late  for  the  cere¬ 
mony,  which  took  place  on  the  Feast  of 
St.  Oswald,  Sunday,  August  5,  1100. 
Henry,  in  order  to  strengtlien  his  doubt¬ 
ful  position,  entered  into  most  solemn 
engagements  with  his  subjects.  He 
gave  up  the  right  of  succeeding  to  an 
earl  or  baron  who  died  without  a  will ; 
he  promised  to  extort  no  payment  for 
permitting  his  nobles  to  marry ;  he 
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pledged  himself  not  to  seize  on  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  a  see  or  an  abbey  during  the  in¬ 
terval  between  the  deatli  of  a  bishop  or 
abbot  and  the  appointment  of  his  succes¬ 
sor;  and  he  promised  to  observe  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  This 
was  the  substance  of  the  famous  charter 
which  he  granted  in  addition  to  his  coro¬ 
nation  o.ath.  A  copy  of  this  ^sharter  was 
laid  up  in  an  abbey  of  each  county, 
by  way  of  insuring  its  observance.  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  says  Hume,  “  after  his  present 
pui’poso  was  served,  Henry  never  once 
thought  of  observing  one  single  article 
of  the  charter,  and  the  whole  fell  so 
much  into  neglect  and  oblivion  that  in 
the  following  century,  when  the  barons, 
who  had  heard  an  obscure  tradition  of 
it,  desired  to  make  it  the  model  of  the 
great  charter  which  they  exacted  from 
King  John,  they  could  with  difficulty 
find  a  copy  of  it  in  the  kingdom.”  Hen- 
ly’s  Saxon  subjects  attached  more  im- 
port.ancc  to  his  queen’s  coronation  than 
to  his  own.  “Never,”  says  Palgrave, 
“  since  the  Hattie  of  Hastings,  had  there 
been  such  a  joyous  day  as  when  Queen 
Maude,  the  descendant  of  Alfred,  was 
crowned  in  the  Abbey,  and  feasted  in  the 
Great  Hall.”  This  “joyous  day”  was 
November  10, 1100.  The  time  had  been 
tolerably  quiet  during  Henry’s  reign. 
The  quarrel  with  Anselm  was  one  of  its 
most  striking  events.  The  King  and 
the  Pope  came  to  a  compromise  on  the 
great  question  of  investments,  by  which 
Pa.scal  conferred  on  the  bishops  their 
spiritual  power,  and  Henry  required  of 
them  hom.age  as  temporal  princes.  While 
the  controversy  lasted,  a  synod  was  held 
at  Westminster,  which  enjoined  the  celib¬ 
acy  of  the  clergy,  and  prohibited  the 
marri.age  of  laymen  within  the  seventh 
degree  of  kinship.  Another  not.able  event 
w.os  the  shipw'reck  of  Prince  William. 
It  is  doubtful  if  that  event  was  a  calami¬ 
ty  or  a  benefit  for  England.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  prince  had  been  heard  to  de¬ 
clare  that  when  he  became  king  he 
would  make  the  English  draw  the 
plough,  and  tuni  them  into  beasts  of 
burden.  On  the  other  hand,  the  death 
of  the  heir  led  to  the  disastrous  civil 
wars  which  desolated  England  after  the 
death  of  Henry.  That  event  took  place 
at  St.  Denis,  in  France,  December  1, 
1135.  Henry  had  provided  for  it  by 
making  his  nobles  swear  allegiance  to 


his  daughter  Matilda,  Empress  of  Ger¬ 
many.  But  ere  the  body  of  the  dead 
king  could  be  brought  over  for  burial  in 
the  abbey  which  he  had  built  at  Read¬ 
ing,  out  of  his  father’s  treasure  for  his 
father’s  soul,  his  nephew  Stephen,  son  of 
the  Conqueror’s  daughter,  hastened  to 
England,  and,  though  the  people  of 
Dover  shut  their  gates  against  him,  he 
hurried  on  to  London,  and  requested  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  crown  him. 
The  Primate,  having  sworn  fealty  to 
Matilda,  refused,  but,  on  being  .assured 
that  Henry  on  his  death-bed  had  ex¬ 
pressed  diss-atisfaction  with  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  complied.  Hume  says  that  the  coro¬ 
nation  took  phace  on  December  22 ; 
Dean  Stanley,  liowever,  asserts  that  Ste- 
])hen  chose  the  festival  of  his  patron 
saint,  December  26,  for  the  ceremony. 
At  all  events,  the  new  king  was  crown¬ 
ed  within  four  weeks  from  the  death  of 
the  old  king.  Very  few  barons  attend¬ 
ed  the  coronation,  and  it  was  remarked 
that  all  those  who  did  assist  perished 
miserably,  and  that  the  Archbishop  died 
M’ithin  a  year.  It  was  noticed  also  th.at 
the  host  administered  at  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  suddenly  disappeared,  and  that 
the  customary  kiss  of  peace  was  forgot¬ 
ten.  The  last  omen  was  only  too  signi¬ 
ficant.  The  war  between  the  partisans 
of  Stephen  and  those  of  Matilda  gave 
the  barons  an  opportunity  of  ravaging 
the  peasants,  .and  laying  waste  the  coun¬ 
try,  so  that  the  fields  were  left  untilled, 
and  a  grievous  famine  visited  the  land. 
Matilda’s  fortunes  waxed,  and  then 
waned.  She  was  declared  lawful  sove¬ 
reign  of  England  by  an  ecclesiastic.al 
synod ;  but  the  Londoners  conspired 
against  her,  and  she  fled.  At  length, 
after  more  than  fifteen  years’  hostilities, 
peace  was  restored  on  the  condition  that 
Matilda’s  son  Henry  should  succeed 
Stephen,  who  should  enjoy  peaceable 
possession  of  the  throne  for  life.  Ste¬ 
phen  died  after  a  short  illnes-s,  and  w'as 
buried  .at  his  Abbey  of  Faversham.  Ills 
natural  son  Gervaise  was  made  Abbot 
of  Westminster,  and  spoiled  the  Abbey, 
and  was  intolerably  tyrannical  and  over¬ 
bearing  to  the  monks. 

The  coronation  of  the  first  of  the  Plan- 
t.agenet  kings,  December  19,  1154,  was 
the  first  peaceful  inauguration  of  a  sove¬ 
reign  that  the  Abbey  had  witnessed. 
Theobald  of  Canterbury  presided,  as- 
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sisted  by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  It 
was  a  momentary  union  of  the  two  rival 
sees,  soon  to  be  broken  by  blows,  and 
curses,  and  blood,  of  which  the  next 
coronation  in  the  Abbey  was  the  ill-fated 
beginning.  That  coVonalion  was  the 
crowning  of  a  prince  who  never  reigned. 
Henry  resolved  that  his  eldest  son  and 
naines.akc  should  receive  the  diadem 
during  his  own  life-time.  The  Primate 
of  Canterbury  was  necessarily  absent, 
and  his  place  was  taken  by  tloger  of 
Bishopbridge,  the  Primate  of  York,  who 
had  assisted  at  the  last  royal  ceremony. 
Henry  II.  appeared  behind  Henry  III., 
as  the  young  prince  was  called,  the 
Prince  remarking,  “  The  son  of  an  earl 
may  well  wait  on  the  son  of  a  king.” 

“  Perhaps  no  event — certainly  no  corona¬ 
tion — in  W  estminster  Abbey  ever  led  to  more 
disastrous  consequences.  Ex  hac  consecra- 
tione,  potius  execratione,  provenerunt  detes- 
tandi  eventus.  From  this  consecration,  say 
rather  execration,  followed  directly  the  ana¬ 
thema  of  Becket  on  tlie  tlwee  chief  prelates, 
the  invaders  of  the  inalienable  prerogative 
of  the  See  of  Canterbury ;  and  as  the  result 
of  that  anathema  the  murder  of  Becket  by 
the  rude  avengers  of  the  rights  of  the  See  of 
York;  and,  indirectly,  according  to  popular 
belief,  the  untimely  death  of  the  young 
Prince  Henry  himself,  the  tragical  quarrels 
of  his  brothers,  and  the  unhappy  end  of  his 
father.” — Memorials,  Ae.,  p.  53. 

Henry  II.,  the  fond  father,  lived  to 
curse  his  children.  One  after  another 
revolted  against  him,  instigated  by  their 
mother,  who,  though  herself  suspected 
of  gallantries,  was  jealous  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  amours.  Broken-hearted  and 
wretched,  the  conqueror  of  Ireland  died 
at  the  castle  of  Chinon,  near  Saumer. 
His  illegitimate  son,  Geoffrey,  the  only 
child  wlio  had  behaved  dutifully  to  him, 
attended  his  corpse  to  the  great  Angevin 
Abbey  of  Fontevrault,  and  there  it  lay 
in  state.  Richard  visited  the  body  of 
his  father  on  the  following  day,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  legend,  was  tilled  with 
remorse  and  horror,  as  the  blood  gushed 
from  the  dead  man’s  mouth  and  nostrils, 
thereby  witnessing  to  the  presence  of  his 
murderer.  Henry  was  buried  in  the 
Abbey.  The  coronation  of  his  son  was 
marked  by  elaborate  ceremonial.  There 
was  a  procession  from  the  Palace  to  the 
Abbey,  with  the  spurs,  the  sword,  and 
the  sceptre ;  the  Bishops  of  Durham 
and  Bath  supported  the  King  on  the 


right  and  the  left.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  performed  the  anointing — 
the  most  solemn  and  sacramentiil  part 
of  the  service.  The  King  then  took  the 
crown  from  the  altar  and  gave  it  to  the 
Archbishop,  who  placed  it  on  the  head 
of  him  w’ho  was  now  “the  Lord’s  an¬ 
ointed.”  It  was  September  3d,  a  day 
four  and  a  half  centuries  later  fatal  to 
royalty,  and  even  in  1189  a  day  of  evil 
omen.  During  the  service  a  bat  kept 
wheeling  through  the  Abbey,  and  espe¬ 
cially  round  the  throne.  A  peal  of  bells 
was  heard  ringing,  pulled  by  no  mortal 
ringers.  Some  Jews  intruded  upon  the 
coronation  baiuj[uet,  and,  so  great  was 
the  detestation  in  which  their  race  was 
held,  that  the  intruders,  suspected  of  in¬ 
tending  to  exercise  baleful  enchant¬ 
ments,  were  seized,  stripped,  and  almost 
beaten  to  death.  This  deed  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  general  plunder  and  massacre 
of  Jews  in  many  large  towns,  especially 
London  and  York,  which  “despatched 
their  bloodsuckers  w’ith  blood  to  hell. 
Winchester  alone,”  adds  Richard  of 
Devizes,  “  the  people  being  prudent  and 
circumspect,  and  the  city  always  acting 
mihlly,  spared  its  vermin.”  Richard  on 
his  return  from  captivity  was  crowne«l 
again,  very  unwillingly,  at  Winchester. 
This  was  the  last  trace  of  the  old  Saxon 
regal  character  of  that  cathedral.  The 
lion-hearted  king  was  buried  in  his  coro¬ 
nation  robes  ;  the  “  lion-heart  ”  was 
buried  in  Rouen,  the  Iwwels  at  Chaluz, 
w'here  he  was  killed,  the  body  at  Fonte¬ 
vrault  at  his  father’s  feet,  in  token  of 
sorrow  for  his  unfilial  conduct.  John 
was  crowned  at  Westminster,  forty-tive 
days  after  the  death  of  his  brother. 
The  coronation  took  place  on  May  27, 
1199,  which  wiis  Ascension-day.  Her¬ 
bert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  oflicia- 
ted,  and  against  his  sole  celebration  a 
protest  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  ab¬ 
sent  Archbishop  of  York  by  the  Bishop 
of  Durham.  Now  for  the  first  time  the 
barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  took  part  in 
the  ceremony.  They  were  permitted  to 
carry  the  canopy  over  the  King’s  head, 
as  a  reward  for  the  services  they  had 
rendered  him  in  his  journeys  between 
England  and  France.  It  was  during  his 
stormy  reign  that  the  legend  which  as¬ 
cribed  the  origin  of  the  Abbey  to  St. 
Peter  was  urged  in  support  of  the 
Pope’s  claim  to  Peter’s  pence.  The  evil 
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heart  of  John  was  buried  at  Fonte- 
vrault,  where  his  fatlier,  brother,  and 
wife  had  been  laid  before  him  ;  his  body 
was  buried  in  a  monk’s  cowl  at  AV’’orce8- 
ter,  betw'een  two  Saxon  saints,  Wulfstan 
and  Oswald,  so  that  he  might  elude  after 
death  the  demons  w’hom  he  had  so  faith¬ 
fully  served  during  life. 

With  Henry  HI.  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  kings  of  England  and  the 
Abbey  became  far  more  intimate  than 
before.  The  beginning  of  his  reign 
seemed  to  imply  that  it  would  be  the, 
reverse.  As  we  have  already  stated, 
Henry  was  crowned  at  Gloucester  in 
consequence  of  Westminster  being  in 
the  hands  of  Louis,  Dauphin  of  France. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  on  Oc¬ 
tober  28,  ril9,  by  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  and  Bath,  in  the  presence 
of  Gualo,  the  legate,  but  without  unc¬ 
tion  or  imposition  of  hands,  lest  the 
rights  of  Canterbury  should  be  infringed. 
For  the  same  reason,  a  chaplet  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  crown.  Every  one  w'as 
ordered  to  wear  a  chaplet  for  a  token 
that  the  king  had  been  legally  crowned. 
This  did  not  satisfy  the  jKJople,  who,  as 
soon  as  the  double  defeat  of  the  French 
at  Lincoln  and  ott*  the  coast  of  Kent 
delivered  them  from  their  invaders,  and 
restored  to  them  their  national  temple, 
procured  a  second  coronation,  on  Wliit- 
sunday.  May  17,  1220.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion,  the  sacred  oil  was  duly  used,  and 
the  boy-king,  now  thirteen  years  of  age, 
impressed  by  this  double  ceremony, 
asked  the  greatest  English  theologian  of 
that  time,  Grostete,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
the  difficult  question,  “  What  is  the  pre¬ 
cise  grace  wrought  in  a  king  by  the  unc¬ 
tion  y”  “  The  Bishop,”  says  Dean  Stan¬ 
ley,  “  answered  with  truly  episcopal  dis¬ 
cretion,  ‘  The  same  as  in  confirmation.’  ” 
Though  Englishmen  generally  at¬ 
tached  so  much  importance  to  the  Abbey, 
Londonei*s  fooked  upon  it  with  jealousy. 
Between  the  monks  of  the  minster  and 
the  clergy  of  the  metropolitan  cathedral, 
there  had  been  a  long-standing  feud,  out 
of  which  originated  the  common  pro¬ 
verb,  “  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.” 
About  the  time  of  the  King’s  second 
coronation,  an  old  quarrel  between  the 
abbots  of  Westminster  and  the  bishops 
of  London,  with  respect  to  jurisdiction, 
was  referred  to  arbitration,  and  decided 
in  favor  of  the  first.  Two  years  after 


the  coronation,  and  a  little  subsequent 
to  the  appointment  of  Berkynge  as 
Abbot,  there  occurred  a  very  serious 
tumult.  There  was,  in  1222,  a  wrestling 
match  between  Londoners  and  West- 
monastrians,  at  which  the  latter  got 
worsted.  Thereupon,  the  High  Steward 
of  Westminster  interfered,  and,  with  an 
armed  party  of  follow'ers,  put  the  Lon¬ 
doners  to  flight,  cruelly  beating  them. 
The  citizens  rang  their  common  bell  and 
prepared  for  revenge.  Robert  Serle, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  would  have  referred 
the  dispute  to  the  Abbot  of  Westmin¬ 
ster,  but  a  rich  citizen,  Constantine  Fitz- 
Amulfe  by’  name,  inflamed  the  people 
with  incendiary  language,  so  that  they 
w’ould  listen  to  no  mo^lerate  counsels, 
but  m.arched  in  a  body  to  Westminster, 
razed  the  High  Steward’s  house  to  the 
ground,  and,  having  destroyetl  some 
other  buildings,  returned  in  triumph  to 
London.  Berkynge  a]>pealed  to  the 
King,  and  for  doing  so  was  attacked, 
and  escaped  death  only  by  taking  to  a 
boat  on  the  river.  Mattel’s  had  now  be¬ 
come  serious.  Hubert,  Lord  Chief  Jus¬ 
ticiary,  went  to  the  Tower  with  “  a 
pow'er  of  armed  men,”  and  summoned 
the  mayor  and  the  principal  citizens ; 
among  them  was  Fitz-Arnulfe,  who 
gloried  in  wh.at  he  had  done,  and  was 
thereupon  ordered  to  be  executed  on 
the  following  morning.  When  the  hal¬ 
ter  was  about  his  neck,  he  offered  15,000 
marks  to  have  his  life  spared,  but  in 
vain.  A  few  days  after  the  death  of 
Fitz-Arnulfe,  Hubert  paid  another  visit 
to  the  city,  apprehended  a  number  of 
the  rioters,  and,  without  trial,  mutilated 
them;  he  degraded  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  the  aldermen,  appointed  a  custos  of 
the  city,  and  erected  a  public  gibbet. 
It  was  not  until  they  had  paid  several 
thousand  marks  to  the  King  that  they 
obtained  the  restoration  of  their  privi¬ 
leges.  Henry  hated  London  and  its 
citizens.  When  on  account  of  his  pro¬ 
digality  he  was  compelled  to  sell  his 
treasures,  and  the  Londonei-s  bought 
them,  ho  exclaimed,  passionately,  “If 
Octavian’s  treasure  were  to  be  sold,  the 
citizens  would  store  it  up.”  In  order  to 
punish  these  “rustical  barons,”  as  he 
called  the  wealthy  citizens,  he  ordered  a 
fiiir  to  be  kept  at  Tut-hill,  now  Tothill- 
fields,  at  St.  Edw’ard’s-tide,  to  last  fifteen 
days.  During  that  time,  all  other  fairs 
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sisted  by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  It 
was  a  momentary  union  of  the  two  rival 
sees,  soon  to  bo  broken  by  blows,  and 
curses,  and  blood,  of  which  the  next 
coronation  in  the  Abbey  was  the  ill-fated 
beginning.  That  coronation  was  the 
crowning  of  a  prince  who  never  reigned. 
Henry  resolved  that  his  eldest  son  and 
namesiike  should  receive  the  diadem 
during  his  own  life-time.  The  Primate 
of  Canterbury  was  necessarily  absent, 
and  his  place  was  taken  by  lioger  of 
Bishopbridge,  the  Primate  of  York,  who 
had  assisted  at  the  last  royal  ceremony. 
Henry  H.  appeared  behind  Henry  HI., 
as  the  young  prince  was  called,  the 
Prince  remarking,  “  The  son  of  an  earl 
may  well  wait  on  the  son  of  a  king.” 

“  Perhaps  no  event— certainly  no  corona¬ 
tion — ^in  \V  estminster  Abbey  ever  led  to  more 
disastrous  consequences.  Ex  hac  consecra- 
tione,  potius  execratione,  provenerunt  detes- 
tandi  eventus.  From  this  consecration,  say 
rather  execration,  followed  directly  the  ana¬ 
thema  of  Becket  on  the  three  chief  prelates, 
the  invaders  of  the  inalienable  prerogative 
of  the  See  of  Canterbury ;  and  as  the  result 
of  that  anathema  the  murder  of  Becket  by 
the  rude  avengers  of  the  rights  of  the  See  of 
York;  and,  indirectly,  according  to  popular 
belief,  the  untimely  death  of  the  young 
Prince  Henry  himself,  the  tragical  quarrels 
of  his  brothers,  and  the  unhappy  end  of  his 
father.” — Memorials,  <fcc.,  p.  53. 

Henry  H.,  the  fond  father,  lived  to 
curse  his  children.  One  after  another 
revolted  against  him,  instigated  by  their 
mother,  who,  though  herself  suspected 
of  gallantries,  was  jealous  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  amours.  Broken-hearted  and 
wretched,  the  conqueror  of  Ireland  died 
at  the  castle  of  Chinon,  near  Saumer. 
His  illegitimate  son,  Geoffrey,  the  only 
child  who  had  behaved  dutifully  to  him, 
attended  his  corpse  to  the  great  Angevin 
Abbey  of  Fontevrault,  and  there  it  lay 
in  state.  Richard  visited  the  body  of 
his  father  on  the  following  day,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  legend,  was  filled  with 
remorse  and  horror,  as  the  blood  gushed 
from  the  dead  man’s  mouth  and  nostrils, 
thereby  witnessing  to  the  presence  of  his 
murderer.  Henry  was  buried  in  the 
Abbey.  The  coronation  of  his  son  was 
marked  by  elaborate  ceremonial.  There 
was  a  procession  from  the  Palace  to  the 
Abbey,  with  the  spurs,  the  sword,  and 
the  sceptre ;  the  Bishops  of  Durham 
and  Bath  supported  the  King  on  the 


right  and  the  left.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  performed  the  anointing — 
the  most  soletnn  and  sacramental  part 
of  the  service.  The  King  then  took  the 
crown  from  the  altar  and  gave  it  to  the 
Archbishop,  who  placed  it  on  the  head 
of  him  who  was  now  “  the  Lord’s  an¬ 
ointed.”  It  was  September  3d,  a  day 
four  and  a  half  centuries  Later  fatal  to 
royalty,  a>id  even  in  1189  a  day  of  evil 
omen.  During  the  service  a  bat  kept 
w’heeling  through  the  Abbey,  and  e8f)e- 
cially  round  the  throne.  A  peal  of  bells 
was  heard  ringing,  pulled  by  no  mortal 
ringers.  Some  Jews  intruded  upon  the 
coronation  banquet,  and,  so  great  was 
the  detestation  in  which  their  race  was 
held,  that  the  intruders,  suspected  of  in¬ 
tending  to  exercise  baleful  enchant¬ 
ments,  were  seized,  stripped,  and  almost 
be.aten  to  death.  This  deed  w'.as  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  general  plunder  and  massacre 
of  Jews  in  many  large  towns,  especially 
London  and  York,  which  “despatched 
their  bloodsuckers  with  blood  to  hell. 
Winchester  alone,”  adds  Richard  of 
Devizes,  “  the  people  being  prudent  and 
circumspect,  and  the  city  always  acting 
mildly,  spared  its  vermin.”  Richard  on 
his  return  from  captivity  was  crowned 
again,  very  unwillingly,  at  Winchester. 
This  was  the  last  trace  of  the  old  Saxon 
regal  character  of  that  cathedral.  The 
lion-hearted  king  was  buried  in  his  coro¬ 
nation  robes  ;  the  “  lion-heart  ”  was 
buried  in  Rouen,  the  bowels  at  Chaluz, 
where  he  was  killed,  the  body  at  Fonte¬ 
vrault  at  his  father’s  feet,  in  token  of 
sorrow  for  his  unfilial  conduct.  John 
was  crowned  at  Westminster,  forty-five 
days  after  the  death  of  his  brother. 
The  coronation  took  place  on  May  27, 
1199,  which  was  Ascension-day.  Her¬ 
bert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  officia¬ 
ted,  and  against  his  sole  celebration  a 
protest  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  ab¬ 
sent  Archbishop  of  York  by  the  Bishop 
of  Durham.  Now  for  the  first  time  the 
barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  took  part  in 
the  ceremony.  They  were  permitted  to 
carry  the  canopy  over  the  King’s  head, 
as  a  reward  for  the  services  they  had 
rendered  him  in  hb  jounieys  between 
England  and  France.  It  was  during  his 
stormy  reign  that  the  legend  which  as¬ 
cribed  the  origin  of  the  Abbey  to  St. 
Peter  was  urged  in  support  of  the 
Pope’s  claim  to  Peter’s  pence.  Tlie  evil 
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heart  of  John  was  buried  at  Fonte- 
vrault,  where  his  fatlier,  brother,  and 
wife  had  been  laid  before  him  ;  his  body 
was  buried  in  a  monk’s  cowl  at  Worces¬ 
ter,  between  two  Saxon  saints,  W ulfstan 
and  Oswald,  so  that  he  mip;ht  elude  after 
death  the  demons  wdiom  he  had  so  faith¬ 
fully  served  durinsr  life. 

With  Henry  III.  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  kings  of  England  and  the 
AV>bey  became  far  more  intimate  than 
before.  The  beginning  of  his  reign 
seemed  to  imply  that  it  would  be  the 
revei’sc.  As  we  have  already  stated, 
Henry  was  crowmed  at  Gloucester  in 
consequence  of  Westminster  being  in 
the  hands  of  Louis,  Dauphin  of  France. 
The  ceremony  was  perfonned  on  Oc¬ 
tober  28,  1219,  by  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  and  Bath,  in  the  presence 
of  Gnalo,  the  legale,  but  without  unc¬ 
tion  or  imposition  of  hands,  lest  the 
rights  of  Canterbury  should  be  infringed. 
For  the  same  rea.son,  a  chaplet  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  crown.  Every  one  was 
ordered  to  wear  a  chaplet  for  a  token 
that  the  king  had  been  legally  crowned. 
This  did  not  satisfy  the  people,  who,  as 
soon  as  the  double  dcfe.at  of  the  French 
at  Lincoln  and  oil’  the  coast  of  Kent 
delivered  them  from  their  invaders,  and 
restored  to  them  their  national  temple, 
procured  a  second  coronation,  on  Wiiit- 
sunday.  May  17,  1220.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion,  the  sacred  oil  was  duly  used,  and 
the  boy-king,  now  thirteen  years  of  age, 
impressed  by  this  double  ceremony, 
asked  the  greatest  English  theologian  of 
that  time,  Grostete,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
the  difficult  question,  “  What  is  the  pre¬ 
cise  grace  wrought  in  a  king  by  the  unc¬ 
tion  V  ”  “  The  Bishop,”  says  Dean  Stan¬ 
ley,  “answered  with  truly  episcopal  dis¬ 
cretion,  ‘  The  same  as  in  confirmation.’  ” 
Though  Englishmen  generally  at¬ 
tached  so  much  importance  to  the  Abbey, 
Londonei-s  fooked  upon  it  with  jealousy. 
Between  the  monks  of  the  minster  and 
the  clergy  of  the  metropolitan  cathedral, 
there  had  been  a  long-standing  feud,  out 
of  which  originated  the  common  pro¬ 
verb,  “  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.” 
About  the  time  of  the  King’s  second 
coronation,  an  old  quarrel  between  the 
abbots  of  Westminster  and  the  bishops 
of  London,  with  respect  to  jurisdiction, 
was  referred  to  arbitration,  and  decided 
in  favor  of  the  first.  Two  years  after 


the  coronation,  and  a  little  subsequent 
to  the  appointment  of  Berkynge  as 
Abbot,  there  occurred  a  very  serious 
tumult.  There  was,  in  1 222,  a  wrestling 
match  between  Londoners  and  West- 
monastrians,  at  which  the  latter  got 
worsted.  Thereupon,  the  High  Steward 
of  Westminster  interfered,  and,  with  an 
armed  party  of  follower,  put  the  Lon¬ 
doners  to  flight,  cruelly  beating  them. 
The  citizens  rang  their  common  bell  and 
prepared  for  revenge.  Robert  Serle, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Avould  have  referred 
the  dispute  to  the  Abbot  of  Westmin¬ 
ster,  but  a  rich  citizen,  Constantine  Fitz- 
Amulfe  by  name,  inflamed  the  people 
with  incendiary  language,  so  that  they 
would  listen  to  no  moderate  counsels, 
but  m.arched  in  a  body  to  Westminster, 
razed  the  High  Steward’s  house  to  the 
ground,  and,  having  destroyeil  some 
other  buildings,  returned  in  triumph  to 
London.  Berkynge  appealed  to  the 
King,  and  for  doing  so  was  attacked, 
and  escaped  death  only  by  taking  to  a 
boat  on  the  river.  Matters  had  now  be¬ 
come  serious.  Hubert,  Lord  Chief  Jus¬ 
ticiary,  went  to  the  Tower  with  “a 
power  of  armed  men,”  and  summoned 
the  mayor  and  the  principal  citizens ; 
among  them  was  Fitz-Arnulfe,  who 
gloried  in  what  he  had  done,  and  was 
thereupon  ordered  to  be  executed  on 
the  following  morning.  When  the  hal¬ 
ter  was  about  his  neck,  he  oifered  15,000 
marks  to  have  his  life  spared,  but  in 
vain.  A  few  days  after  the  death  of 
Fitz-Arnulfe,  Hubert  paid  another  visit 
to  the  city,  apprehended  a  number  of 
the  rioters,  and,  without  trial,  mutilated 
them;  he  degraded  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  the  aldermen,  appointed  a  custos  of 
the  city,  and  erected  a  public  gibbet. 
It  was  not  until  they  had  paid  several 
thousand  marks  to  the  King  that  they 
obtained  the  restoration  of  their  privi¬ 
leges.  Henry  hated  London  and  its 
citizens.  When  on  account  of  his  pro¬ 
digality  he  was  compelled  to  sell  his 
treasures,  and  the  Londoners  bought 
them,  ho  exclaimed,  passionately,  “  If 
Octavian’s  treasure  were  to  be  sold,  the 
citizens  would  store  it  up.”  In  order  to 
punish  these  “rustical  barons,”  as  he 
called  the  wealthy  citizens,  he  ordered  a 
fair  to  be  kept  at  Tut-hill,  now  Tothill- 
fields,  at  St.  Edward’s-tide,  to  last  fifteen 
days.  During  that  time,  all  other  fairs 
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were  forbidden,  the  London  siiops  were 
ordered  to  be  closed,  and  tiie  people 
were  compelled  to  purchase  at  the  fair. 
'Fhere  being  no  accommodation  for  them, 
great  discomfort  and  misery  arose.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  the  King  made  the  Londoners 
give  him  2,000/.,  which  he  spent  in  re¬ 
building  the  Abbey.  He  went  on  im¬ 
posing  forced  gifts,  that  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  amounted  to  no  less  than  20,000 
gold  marks.  He  Avas  always  in  debt, 
and  sometimes  even  the  treasury  of 
the  Abbey  itself  Avas  not  spared  by  him. 

While  Henry  hated  London,  he  Wed 
Westminster.  On  Whitsun-cA^e,  the  day 
before  his  second  coronation,  he  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin,  and  which  occupied  the 
ground  on  Avhich  Henry  VII.’s  chapel 
now  stands.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
a  great  undert.aking,  nothing  less  than 
the  rebtxilding  of  the  Abbey.  The  struc¬ 
ture  erected  by  Edward  the  Confessor 
had  not  been  in  existence  more  than  160 
years  Avhen  it  was  razed  to  make  Avay 
for  the  present  building.  Brayley  men¬ 
tions  that,  sixteen  years  .after  its  com¬ 
mencement,  the  Avork  had  cost  29,345/., 
independently  of  260/.  for  Caen  stone.  It 
was  not  until  fifty  years  (within  six 
months)  had  passed,  that  the  new  Abbey 
Avas  opened.  The  second  founder,  more 
fortunate  than  the  first,  Avas  able  to  be 
present  at  the  opening.  On  October  13, 
1269,  Henry,  then  being  nearly  sixty- 
three  years  old,  saw  the  realization  ot 
his  life-long  project.  Dart  describes  hoAV 
the  founder  of  the  new  church  did  honor 
to  the  founder  of  the  old.  The  King 
was  surrounded  by  a  great  concourse  of 
nobles,  magistrates,  and  burgesses.  In 
the  view  of  all  of  them  the  coffin  of  the 
Confessor  was  taken  out  of  its  old  shrine, 
.and  carried  Avith  great  pomp  by  King 
Henry  and  his  brother,  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  to  the  Lady  Chapel,  at  the  back 
of  the  hi^h  altar,  and  there  deposited  in 
a  new  shrine,  “  Avhich  Avas  of  gold,  adorned 
Avith  precious  stones,  and  eminently 
placed  in  the  church.”  The  heir  to  the 
throne,  Edward ;  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lan¬ 
caster;  the  Earl  of  Warren  ;  Lord  Bas¬ 
set  ;  and  “  as  many  other  nobles  as  could 
come  near  to  touch  it,  supported  it  Avith 
their  hands  to  the  new  shrine.”  Two 
miracles  were  wrought  on  this  transla¬ 
tion.  Benedict,  a  clerk  of  Winchester, 
and  John,  a  layman  from  Ireland,  “  being 


possessed  by  devils,  on  seeing  the  coffin 
exalted,  had  the  devils  cast  out.”  Three 
years  after  this  ceremonial,  Henry  was 
buried  in  the  Abbey  Avith  gre.at  m.agni- 
ficence.  Had  he  died  a  few  years  ear¬ 
lier,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  laid 
in  the  Temple  Church,  among  the  Tem¬ 
plars,  to  Avhom  the  Abbey  had  been  in¬ 
debted  for  its  most  precious  relics.  But 
it  was  natural  that  the  Abl>ey  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  remains  of  its  second  founder. 
The  Templars,  however,  provide<l  the 
funeral.  The  royal  corpse  Avas  depo¬ 
sited,  not  where  it  now  lies,  but  in  the 
coffin,  before  the  high  altar,  vacated  by 
the  removal  of  the  Confessor’s  bones, 
and  still  sanctified  by  their  odor.  As 
the  body  sank  into  the  grave,  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  in  obedience  to  the  King’s 
dying  commands,  put  his  bare  hand 
ujKm  it,  and  sxvore  fealty  to  the  heir  ap¬ 
parent,  absent  in  Palestine.  EdAvard, 
on  his  homeward  journey,  heard  of  his 
double  loss,  the  de.ath  of  his  son  Henry 
and  of  his  lather.  Ilis  grief  was  great, 
greater  for  the  father  th.an  for  the  son  ; 
“for,”  said  he,  “  God  m.ay  give  me  more 
sons,  but  not  another  father.”  From 
the  East,  and  from  France,  he  brought 
precious  marbles,  Avith  Avhich,  ten  years 
later,  he  built  the  tomb  as  Ave  now  see 
it,  Avith  its  effigy  carved  by  the  Italian 
artist,  Torel.  It  was  not  till  ten  years 
later  still,  that  the  body  of  Henry  Avas 
removed  into  its  neAv  resting-pLace.  On 
that  occasion  the  Abbess  of  Fontevrault 
demanded  fulfilment  of  the  voav  which 
Ileniy  had  made  long  years  befor6,  that 
his  heart  should  be  deposited  Avith  the 
ashes  of  his  ancestors.  Her  demand  Avas 
complied  Avith,  and  under  Avarrant  from 
King  Edward,  and  in  the  presence  of  his 
brother  Edmund,  the  Bishops  of  Durham 
and  Bath  and  Wells  delivered  up  the 
royal  heart  to  the  Abbess,  one  of  the 
grandest  of  her  rank  in  France.  This 
Avas  the  last  relic  of  the  aftection  of  the 
Plantagenets  for  their  foreign  home.  It 
Avas  scarcely  a  true  symbol  in  Henry’s 
case.  This,  the  longest  reigning  king 
save  one,  was,  like  the  longest  reigning 
of  all,  proud  of  being  an  Englishman,  and 
of  Saxon  descent.  He  called  his  sons  by 
Saxon  names;  his  first-born — the  first 
prince  ever  bom  at  Westminster — was 
named  after  the  saint  whose  life  and 
death  Avere  bound  up  with  the  Abbey ; 
Edward’s  brother  Avas  named  Edmund 
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after  the  other  royal  Anglo-Saxon  saint. 
Henry  indeed  shared  what  Dean  Stan¬ 
ley  calls  the  English  Edw.ardi.an  passion, 
which  concentrated  itself  u|)oii  the  Ab¬ 
bey  of  Westminster.  It  was  this  which 
induced  him  to  live  at  Westminster ;  this 
which,  together  with  his  strong  devo¬ 
tion — the  not  unfrequent  accompaniment 
of  weak  character — which  led  him  to  re¬ 
build  the  Abbey.  How  great  a  devotee 
he  was,  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that 
he  considered  St.  Louis  of  France  a  luke¬ 
warm  Rationalist.  He  was  never  con¬ 
tent  with  less  than  three  masses  a  day, 
and  held  fast  to  the  priest’s  hand  during 
the  service.  Louis  told  him  he  ought  to 
hear  sermons  as  well  as  attend  mass.  “  I 
had  rather  see  my  friend  than  hear  him 
talked  about,”  was  Henry’s  replv.  Dean 
Stanley  points  out  that  while  the  king’s  de¬ 
votion  was  English,  his  tastes  were  eclec¬ 
tic.  His  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Pro¬ 
vence  opened  the  door  for  the  influx  of 
foreign  princes,  ecclesi.astics,  and  artists 
into  London.  The  Savoy  Palace  was 
their  centre.  Henry  was  determined 
that  his  new  church  should  be  incom¬ 
parable  tor  beauty,  even  in  that  great 
age  of  art.  Italy  and  Spain  and  France 
contributed  workmen  and  materials.  The 
cost  was  enormous,  amounting  in  our 
money  to  half  a  million.  Nominally,  it 
was  defrayed  by  the  crown ;  really,  it 
was  extorted  tVom  unwilling  contrib¬ 
utors,  especially  from  the  Jews.  “His 
enormous  exactions  have  left  their  lasting 
traces  on  the  English  Constitution,  in 
no  less  a  monument  than  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  rose  into  existence  as 
a  protest  against  the  lavish  expenditure 
on  the  Abbey  which  it  confronts.” 
Through  Henry’s  favoritism  the  abbots 
of  Westminster  were  made  independent 
of  the  bishops  of  London,  an  immunity 
not  wholly  advantageous.  One  result 
of  it  was  that  the  Abbey  was  placed  in 
immediate  dependence  on  the  Papal 
See,  and  the  abbots  were  to  travel  to 
Rome  for  their  confirmation,  and  were  to 
visit  that  city  once  every  two  years,  until 
Edward  IV.  relieved  them  of  the  duty  by 
a  commutation.  In  1258,  Philip  dc 
Lewisham  was  chosen  Abbot,  but  he  was 
“  so  fat  and  gross  ”  that  he  could  not 
make  the  journey,  and  the  monks  sent  a 
deputation  to  pray  for  his  exemption. 
They  had  to  pay  800  marks  for  it,  but  on 
their  return  they  found  that  their  money 
Nkw  Series. — Vol.  VIII.,  No.  2. 
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had  been  spent  in  vain, — their  portly 
chief  had  given  up  the  ghost. 

Edward  was  in  the  Holy  Land  when 
his  father  died.  On  this  account,  the 
unusually  long  interval  of  nearly  two 
years  elapsed  between  his  accession  and 
his  coronation.  Its  length  shows  that 
during  the  protracted  reign  of  Henry 
the  country  had  l>ecome  more  settled, 
the  succession  to  the  croAvn  a  matter  of 
course,  instead  of  a  subject  for  intrigue 
and  (piarrcl.  It  was  on  August  19th, 
1274,  that  the  hero  of  Palestine  and  his 
beloved  consort,  Eleanor,  were  crowned 
in  the  new  Abbey.  It  was  the  first 
joint  coronation.  For  the  honor  of  so 
martial  a  king,  500  great  horses,  on 
some  of  which  Edward  and  his  brother 
Edmund  had  ridden  to  the  banquet, 
were  let  loose  among  the  crowd,  any  one 
to  take  them  for  his  own  as  he  could. 
On  this  occasion,  Alexander  III.  of 
Scotland  did  homage.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  connection  between  Scotland 
and  the  Abbey  throughout  Edward’s 
reign.  In  1303,  the  king’s  treasury  was 
robbed  of  100,000/.,  which  had  been  laid 
up  for  service  in  the  Scottish  wars. 
The  tidings  reached  Edward  at  Linlith¬ 
gow.  He  ordered  the  Abbot  and  forty- 
eight  monks  to  be  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  there  they  rcm.ained  for  two 
years,  until  the  king,  returning  in  tri¬ 
umph,  ordered  them  to  be  released. 
“Those  who  had  charge  of  them,”  adds 
Brayley,  “  detained  them  eight  days 
after  the  order,  out  of  pure  malice.”  If 
Brayley  and  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
the  chronicler,  credit  their  protestations 
of  innocence,  so  does  not  Dean  Stanley. 
The  facts,  he  says,  are  too  stubborn. 
The  chief  robber  was  Richard  de  Podli- 
cote,  who  had  already  carried  oflT  a 
quantity  of  silver  plate  from  the  refec¬ 
tory.  Ills  more  audacious  burglary  was 
concerted  with  friends  partly  within, 
partly  without  the  precincts. 

“  Any  one  who  had  passed  through  the 
cloisters  in  the  early  spring  of  that  year  must 
have  been  struck  by  the  unusual  appearance 
of  a  crop  of  hemp  springing  up  over  the 
grassy  graves,  and  the  gardener  who  came 
to  mow  the  grass  and  carry  off  the  herbage 
was  constanuy  refused  admittance.  In  that 
tangled  hemp,  sown  and  grown,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved,  for  this  special  purpose,  was  concealed 
the  treasure  alter  it  was  taken  out.  In  two 
large  black  panniers  it  was  carried  across  the 
river  to  the  ‘  King’s  Bridge,’  a  pier,  where 
61 
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now  ie  Westminster  Bridge,  by  the  monk 
Alexander  of  Pershore  and  others,  who 
returned  in  a  boat  to  tlie  Abbot’s  Mill  on 
the  Mill  Bank.  The  broken  boxes,  the  jew¬ 
els  scattered  on  the  floor,  the  ring  witli 
which  Henry  III.  was  consecrated,  the  privy 
seal  of  the  lang  himself,  revealed  the  deed  to 
the  astonished  eyes  of  the  royal  oflBcers  when 
they  came  to  investigate  the  rumor.  The 
Abbot  and  eighty  monks  were  taken  to  the 
Tower,  and  a  long  trial  took  place.  The 
Abbot  and  the  rest  of  the  fraternity  were 
released,  but  the  charge  was  brought  home 
to  the  sub-prior  and  the  sacrist  The  archi¬ 
tecture  still  bears  its  protest  against  the  trea¬ 
son  and  the  boldness  of  the  robbers.  The 
abroach  from  the  northern  side  was  walled 
off,  and  tlie  treasury  then  reduced  one- 
third.  .  .  .  From  that  time  the  charm  of  the 
Royal  Treasury  was  broken,  and  its  more 
valuable  contents  were  removed  elsewhere. 
Thenceforth,  the  Westminster  Treasury  was 
employed  only  for  guarding  the  regalia,  the 
relics,  the  records  of  treaties,  and  the  box  or 
pyx  containing  the  die  of  the  coin.  One  by 
one  these  glories  have  passed  from  it  The 
relics  doubtless  disappeared  at  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  The  treaties,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
Except  on  the  eve  of  the  coronations,  when 
they  are  deposited  in  the  dean’s  custody, 
either  in  tlie  Jerusalem  Chamber  or  in  one  of 
the  private  closets  in  his  library,  the  regalia 
have,  since  the  Reformation,  been  transferred 
to  the  Tower.  The  Pyx  alone  remains  to  be 
visited  once  every  five  years  by  the  officers 
for  the  *  Trial  of  the  Pyx.’  But  it  continues, 
like  the  enchanted  cave  of  Toledo  or  Cova- 
donga,  the  original  hiding-place  of  England’s 
gold,  the  one  undoubted  relic  of  the  Confes¬ 
sor’s  architecture,  the  one  solid  block  of  the 
fabric  of  the  monarchy  overshadowed,  but 
not  absorbed,  by  the  ecclesiastical  influences 
around  it,  a  testimony  at  once  to  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  the  Abbey,  and  to  the  independence 
of  the  Crown.” — Memorials,  pp.  38^-386. 

'Tliere  was  during  this  reign  a  still 
more  important  and  abiding  memorial  of 
the  connection  between  the  Scotch  w'ars 
and  the  Abliey.  From  a  very  early 
period,  the  English  kings,  before  they 
passed  from  the  Palace  to  the  Abbey, 
were  lifted  to  a  marble  seat,  ttvelve  feet 
long  by  three  feet  broad,  placed  at  the 
upper  end  of  Westminster  Hall,  and 
called  from  this  peculiar  dignity  the 
King’s  bench.  But  as  yet  there  was  not 
in  the  Abbey  itself  anything  answering 
to  this  visible  token  of  sovereignty. 
Scotland  supplied  what  was  wanting. 
In  the  Scotch  capital  was  a  venerable 
fragment  of  rock,  which,  according  to 
the  tradition  current  in  the  fourteenth 


century,  was  the  stony  pillow  whereon 
Jacob  rested  his  head  at  Bethel.  His 
countrymen  transported  it  to  Egypt. 
Scota,  the  daughter  of  Phanaoh,  ami  her 
husband,  the  son  of  Cecrop.s,  King  of 
Athens,  being  alarmed  at  the  growing 
power  of  Moses,  fled  with  the  stone  to 
Spain.  Hence  it  was  carried  to  Ireland 
by  Simon  Brech,  son  of  Mino  the  Scot. 
On  the  sacred  hill  of  Tara  it  bec*ame 
“  the  stone  of  destiny.”  On  it  the  kings 
of  Ireland  were  placed.  If  the  chief  was 
a  true  successor,  the  stone  was  silent ;  if 
a  pretender,  it  groaned  aloud.  Iri.sh  an¬ 
tiquarians  maintain  that  the  stone  is  still 
on  the  old  spot.  Scotch  tradition  aflirins 
that  Fergus,  the  founder  of  the  Scottish 
monarch,  bore  it  across  the  sea  from 
Ireland  to  Dunstaftnage.  When  the 
Scots  migrated  eastward,  the  stone  was 
moved  by  Kenneth  H.,  a.d.  840,  and 
planted  on  a  raised  plat  of  ground  at 
Scone,  because,  as  llolinshed  states, 
“  the  last  battle  with  the  Piets  was  there 
fought.”  Without  attempting  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  of  truth  there  is  in 
this  tradition,  it  is  certain  that  the  loc.a- 
tion  at  Scone  is  an  historic  event.  It 
was  there  encased  in  a  chair  of  wood. 
Upon  it  the  kings  of  Scotland  were 
placed  by  the  Earls  of  Fife.  It  was  the 
“  Sedes  principalis  of  Scotland,  and  for 
that  reason  Perth,  not  Ediuburgh,’wa8 
regarded  for  many  years  as  the  capital 
city  of  the  kingdom.  Edward  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  conqueror  of  Scotland,  laid  hold 
of  this  precious  relic.  He  had  already 
hung  up  before  the  Confessor’s  shrine, 
the  golden  coronet  of  the  last  Prince  of 
Wsiles.  He  would  magnify  the  Abbey 
still  more  by  transferring  thither  the 
very  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.” 

“  Westminster  was  to  be  an  English  Scone. 
It  was  his  latest  care  for  the  Abbey.  In  that 
last  year  of  Edward’s  reign,  the  venerable 
chair  which  still  encloses  it  was  made  for  it  by 
the  orders  of  its  captor.  The  fragment  of  the 
world-old  Celtic  ages  was  embedded  in  the 
New  Plantagenet  oak.  The  King  had  ori¬ 
ginally  intended  the  seat  to  have  been  of 
bronze,  and  tlie  workman,  Adam,  had 
actually  begun  it.  But  it  was  ultimately 
constructed  of  wood,  and  decorated  by 
Walter,  the  painter,  who  at  the  same  time 
was  employed  on  the  Painted  Chamber,  and 
probably  on  the  Chapter  House.” — Memorials, 
dec.,  p.  62.* 


*  Among  the  entries  in  the  “Wardrobe  Ac- 
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Great  was  the  tribulation  of  the  Scots 
at  their  loss.  It  seemed  to  them  as  if 
the  very  foundation  of  the  monarchy 
was  gone.  When  the  long  wara  between 
the  two  nations  were  brought  to  a  close, 
there  was  in  1363  a  conference  at  Lon¬ 
don  between  David,  King  of  Scotland, 
and  Edward  III.  It  was  specified  by 
the  treaty  then  drawn  up  that  “  the 
King  after  having  been  croivned  King 
of  England  is  to  come  regularly  to  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  and  be  crowned 
King  at  Scone,  in  the  royal  chair  which 
is  to  be  delivered  up  to  England.” 
Prior  to  this,  Edward  had,  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  ordered 
the  stone  to  be  restored  to  its  former 
owners ;  but  treaties  and  royal  com¬ 
mands  were  alike  set  at  nought.  The 
stone  still  remains  in  the  Abbey,  and  on 
it  all  the  sovereigns  of  England,  save 
one,  have  sat  during  their  coronation : 
nor  has  it  ever  been  removed  from  the 
Abbey,  except  on  one  occasion,  when  its 
very  removal  testified  to  the  reverence 
in  which  it  W’as  held — the  occasion  of 
Cromwell’s  installation  as  Lord  Protec¬ 
tor  in  Westminster  Hall. 

It  was  not  only  the  Welsh  coronet 
and  the  stone  from  Scone  that  Edward 
I.  contributed  to  the  Abbey.  He  buried 
several  of  his  children  there,  including 
that  little  Alphonso  by  whose  hands  the 
slain  Llewellyn’s  crown  was  hung  before 
the  Confessor’s  shrine.  There  w'as 
another  burial  during  this  reign  which 
is  still  kept  in  memory.  Even  now  some 
of  the  crosses  betw'een  Lincoln  and 
Charing  mark  the  places  where  the  sad 
procession  halted  which  brought  the 
body  of  Queen  Eleanor  from  Hardby  to 
Westminster.  “  Mulier  pia,  modesta, 
misericors,  Anglicorum  omnium  ama- 


counts  of  Edward  I.,”  published  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquarians,  there  is  the  following  item, 
dated  1800: — 

“  To  Master  William,  the  painter,  for  the  costs 
and  expenses  incurred  by  him  about  making  one 
step  at  the  foot  of  the  new  chair  in  which  is  the 
stone  from  Scotland  (ad  pedem  novie  catliedne  qua 
petra  Scocie  reponitur)  set  up  near  the  altar,  before 
St.  Edward’s  shrine  in  the  Abbatial  Church  of 
Westminster,  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the 
King  in  the  month  of  March,  and  for  the  wages 
of  the  carpenter  and  the  painter  for  painting  the 
said  stop,  and  for  gold  and  divers  colors  bought 
for  paiuting  the  same,  together  with  the  making  of 
one  case  for  covering  the  said  chair,  as  appears 
from  the  particulars  in  the  wardrobe  book, 
11.  19*.  -Id." 


trix,”  her  husband  called  her  ;  and  he  in 
his  grief  ordered  that  a  hundred  wax 
lights  should  burn  for  ever  around  her 
tomb  on  St.  Andrew’s  Eve,  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  her  death ;  and  each  Abbot 
of  Westminster  before  he  entered  on  his 
office  bound  himself  by  oath  to  keep  up 
this  service.  Edward  built  her  a  splen¬ 
did  tomb  ;  he  married  again,  he  fought 
new  battles,  tilled  the  Abbey  with 
trophies  of  new'  conquests,  continued 
the  building  of  the  nave,  and  then  at  last 
himself  died,  July  7,  1307,  in  a  wild  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  Solw.ay  Sands,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Abbey  in  the  following 
year.  His  tomb  is  singularly  rude  as 
compared  with  the  elaborate  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  those  which  adjoin  it.  The  in¬ 
scription  upon  it — Edwardus  l*rimu8 
Scotorum  malleus  hie  est,  1308,  Pactum 
serva — partly  explains  the  absence  of 
decoration.  The  dying  king  required  of 
his  son  that  his  flesh  should  bo  boiled, 
his  bones  carried  at  the  head  of  the 
English  army  till  Scotland  was  subdued, 
and  his  heart  sent  to  the  Holy  Land, 
which  he  h:ul  vainly  tried  to  wrest  from 
the  Saracens.  It  is  true  that  with  his 
death  all  thought  of  the  conquest  of 
Scotland  ceased,  but,  adds  Dean  Stanley, 
“  it  may  possibly  have  been  ‘  to  keep  the 
pact  ’  that  the  tomb  was  left  in  this  rude 
state,  which  would  enable  his  successors 
at  any  moment  to  take  out  the  corpse 
and  carry  off  the  heart.”  •  Perhaps  it 
was  with  the  same  object  that  another 
singular  provision  was  made ;  and  in  this 
case  the  provision  was  obeyed.  Once 
every  two  years  the  tomb  was  to  be 
opened,  and  the  wax  of  the  cere-cloth 
renewed.  This  renewal  took  place  as 
long  as  the  dynasty  lasted,  “perhaps 
with  a  lingering  hope  that  the  time 
would  come  when  a  victorious  English 
army  would  once  more  sweep  through 
Scotland  w'ith  the  conqueror’s  skeleton, 
or  another  crusade  embark  for  Palestine 
with  that  true  English  heart.”  When 
the  dynasty  fell  with  Kich.ard  II.,  the 
tomb  ceased  to  be  opened,  and  remained 
undisturbed  until  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  opened  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  revealed  the  king, 
wrapped  in  a  large  waxed  linen  cloth, 
with  cloth  of  gold  about  the  “  long 
shanks”  which  gave  him  his  nickname. 

Edward  II.  was  the  first  of  English 
kings  to  be  crowned  on  the  famous  stone, 
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and  with  him  was  crowned  his  wife 
Isabella,  the  “sbe-wolf  of  France.” 
The  nobles  crowded  eagerly  to  do  hom¬ 
age  to  the  handsome  youth  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne.  They  soon  found 
that  he  was  no  true  son  of  his  father. 
His  M’eakness  was  quickly  discovered. 
There  was’  insurrection  in  Ireland,  re¬ 
bellion  in  Wales,  and  in  Scotland  Robert 
Bruce  overthrew  the  chivalry  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  Bannockburn.  When  with 
these  disasters  Edward  added  to  the 
other  causes  of  dislike  the  introduction 
of  foreign  favorites,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  his  English  subjects  rebelled  against 
him.  A  disastrous  reign  of  twenty 
years  was  followed  by  a  violent  and  hor¬ 
rible  death.  The  corpse  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  king  was  buried  at  Gloucester, 
the  nearest  church  to  the  scene  of  his 
dreadful  end.  Little  is  known  of  the 
coronation  of  Edward  III.,  which  took 
place  February  1, 1 327,  that  is,  previously 
to  the  death  of  his  father,  lie  was  but 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  he  refused  to 
be  crowned  without  his  father’s  consent. 
Throughout  the  ceremony  the  murder¬ 
ous  queen-mother  affected  to  be  weeping. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  sword 
of  state  and  shield  of  state,  still  kept  in 
the  Abbey,  were  first  carried  before  the 
sovereign.  Queen  Philippi  was  crowmed 
in  the  following  year.  She  was  buried 
in  1369,  and  in  her  tomb  we  see  the 
earliest  attempt  at  a  portrait.  ’  The  fig¬ 
ures  that  surround  the  queen  are  the 
thirty  princely  personages  with  whom 
she,  as  Princess  Hainault,  was  connected 
by  biith.  On  her  death-bed  she  said  to 
the  King,  “  I  ask  that  you  will  not 
choose  any  other  sepulchre  than  mine, 
and  that  you  lie  by  my  side  in  the  Abbey 
of  Westminster.”  So  faithful  a  wife  as 
she  had  been  deserved  to  be  more  faith¬ 
fully  remembered.  It  w’as  a  pitiful  end¬ 
ing  of  a  glorious  reign — an  unworthy 
end  of  a  great  king,  that  death-bed  of 
the  great  Edward.  The  mistress  whom 
he  had  taken  in  his  old  age  follow'ed 
the  example  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  forsook  the  “  mighty  victor,  mighty 
lord,”  as  “low  on  his  funeral  couch”  he 
lay.  A  poor  priest  happening  to  look 
in  at  the  Palace  of  Snene,  where  the 
forsaken  King  was,  administered  to  him 
the  last  rites.  Giving  the  dying  man 
a  crucifix,  Edward  kissed  the  sacred 
feet,  and  faintly  articulating  “Jesus,” 


gave  up  his  life.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Abbey.  His  features  are  s.aid  to  be 
represented  by  a  cast  taken  after  his 
death.  “His  long  flowing  hair  and 
beard  agree,”  says  Dean  Stanley,  “  with 
the  contemporary  accounts.  The  god¬ 
like  grace  which  shone  in  his  countenance 
is  perhaps  hardly  perceptible,  but  yet  it 
bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  an  illus¬ 
trious  living  poet,  who  is  said  to  be  de¬ 
scended  from  him.”  Edward’s  twelve 
children,  including  the  famous  seven 
sons,  whose  quarrels  were  the  source  of 
all  the  troubles  of  the  next  hundred 
years,  were  grouped  in  effigy  around 
his  tomb.  But  the  most  famous  of 
them  all  wa.s  not  buried  at  Westminster. 
Every  visitor  to  Canterbury  Cathedral 
wdll  remember  the  tomb  of  the  Black 
Prince,  and  the  leopard  skin  that  he 
wore,  hung  up  above  it. 

“Woe  to  thee,  O  land,  when  thy  king 
is  a  child,”  s.ays  tlie  prophet.  “Woe, 
too,  to  the  king,”  the  prophet  might 
have  said.  Richard’s  reign  began  when 
he  was  twelve  years  of  age ;  it  ended 
when  he  was  thirty-four,  almost  as  tragi¬ 
cally  as  his  great-grandfather’s.  It  w’as 
disturbed  by  one  popular  insurrection 
after  another,  by  quarrels  with  the 
nobles,  and  by  treachery  among  his  own 
kinsmen.  And  yet  never  did  reign  have 
a  brighter  beginning.  We  have  elabo¬ 
rate  accounts  of  the  coronation  on  July 
16,  1877.  The  Liber  Megalis  which 
prescribed  its  order,  and  has  been  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  ceremonials,  has 
been  in  the  custody  of  the  Abbots  and 
Deans  of  Westmmster  from  the  time 
that  it  was  drawn  up,  on  this  occasion, 
by  Abbot  Littlington.  This  w'as  the 
first  time,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  that 
the  cavalcade  from  the  Tower — which 
prevailed  till  the  time  of  Charles  H. — 
took  place. 

“  The  king  remained  there  for  a  week,  in 
order  to  indicate  that  he  was  master  of  the 
turbulent  city;  and  then  rode  bareheaded, 
amid  every  variety  of  pageantry,  through 
Cheapside,  Fleet  Street,  and  the  Strand,  to 
Westminster.  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
body  of  knights  created  for  the  occasion,  who, 
after  having  been  duly  washed  in  a  bath, 
assumed  their  knightly  dresses,  and  escorted 
their  young  companion  to  his  palace.  ^  This 
was  the  first  beginning  of  tlie  ‘  Knights  of  tlie 
Bath,'  who  from  this  time  forward  formed 
part  of  the  coronation  ceremony,  till  the  close 
of  the  17th  century.  .  .  .  When  the  service 
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was  over,  and  the  boy-king,  exhausted  with 
the  long  effort,  was  carried  out  fainting,  the 
great  noblds,  headed  by  Henry  Percy,  Lord 
Marshal,  mounted  their  chargers  at  the  door 
of  the  Abbey,  and  proceeded  to  clear  the  way 
for  the  procession,  when  they  were  met  by 
Sir  John  Dymoke,  the  Champion.” — Memo¬ 
rials,  p.  60. 

Tlie  Champion  does  not  seem  to  have 
conned  liis  part  beforehand.  lie  was 
(piite  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and  retired 
discomfited  at  the  bidding  of  the  Earl 
jMarshal.  Ilis  descendant,  who  died  a 
few  months  ago,  a  quiet  country  clergy¬ 
man,  but  Champion  of  Jingland  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  being  the  representative  Dymoke, 
would  probably  have  felt  still  more 
awkward  if  called  upon  to  offer  wager 
of  b.attle,as  was  customary  at  coronations 
even  to  so  late  a  period  as  that  of  George 
IV.  Richard’s  coronation  banquet  was 
profusely  magnificent.  The  golden 
eagle  in  the  palace  yard  spouted  wine 
for  the  people.  It  was  an  unsatisfactory 
kind  of  liberality.  The  people  had  to 
pay  for  it ;  and  so  excessive  were  the 
detmands  made  upon  them  by  reason,  or 
at  least  under  pretence,  of  the  costliness 
of  the  coronation,  that  eight  counties  re¬ 
belled,  and  London  for  a  time  seemed  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  Wat  Tyler  and  .Jack 
Straw.  Young  Richard,  though  no  more 
than  sixteen  years  old,  showed  courage 
worthy  of  his  lion-hearted  father.  He 
first  visited  the  hermit  who  lived  in  the 
Anchorite’s  house,  close  to  St.  Margaret’s 
Church,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Abbey, 
and,  encouraged  by  the  holy  man’s 
counsels,  he  set  forth  on  his  gallant  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Smithfield,  where,  on  the 
death  of  Tyler,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  rebels,  and  converted  them 
for  the  time  into  loyal  subjects.  It  was 
during  Richard’s  reign  that  the  Abbot 
Littlington,  already  mentioned,  built  the 
abbot’s  house  (the  present  deanery),  the 
southern  and  western  cloisters,  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  conventual  buildings 
since  perished.  Though  Littlington  was 
the  actual  builder,  his  predecessor,  Simon 
Langham,  was  the  actual  benefactor,  and 
left  the  200,000?.  with  which  the  new 
buildings  had  been  erected.  Langham 
was  a  stern  disciplinarian,  and  saved 
this  large  sum  of  money  by  cutting 
down  the  luxuries  of  the  monks.  He 
was  the  only  Abbot  of  Westminster  who 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal ;  he 


was  also  Lord  High  Treasurer  and  Lord 
Chancellor  to  Edward  III.  Richard  did 
much  for  the  Abbey.  Especisilly  he  re¬ 
built  the  great  northern  entrance,  which 
from  its  beauty  was  known  as  Solomon’s 
porch.  “  There,”  says  Crtill,  writing  in 
1711,  “were  the  statues  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  .at  full  length,  with  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  other  saints,  intermixed  with  in¬ 
taglios,  devices,  and  abundance  of  fret¬ 
work  to  add  to  the  beauty  thereof ;  but 
all  much  defaced  and  worn  out  by  time 
and  the  corroding  vapor  of  the  sea-coals.” 
Perhaps  if  Crull  were  living  now,  a  cer¬ 
tain  Act  of  Parliament  would  not  be 
quite  the  dead  letter  that  it  is.  Richard 
had  a  particular  vener.ation  for  the  Con¬ 
fessor.  He  bore  the  Confessor’s  arms, 
and  swore  by  “  St.  Edward.”  He  con¬ 
fided  a  ring  to  the  royal  saint’s  shrine 
when  he  was  not  out  ot  England.  Rich¬ 
ard’s  portrait,  the  oldest  contemporary 
representation  of  any  English  sovereign, 
hung  in  the  Abbey  for  centuries,  until,  in¬ 
jured  by  the  wigs  of  successive  lord  chan¬ 
cellors  behind  whose  heads  it  stood,  it 
was  removed  to  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
sorely  defaced  likewise  by  successive 
“  restorations.”  Rut  Richard  in  our 
own  time  has  been  more  successful,  and 
has  recovered  the  pristine  form  and  face, 
the  curling  masses  of  auburn  hair,  the 
large  he.avy  eyes,  the  long  thin  nose,  the 
short  tufted  hair  under  his  beardless 
chin,  the  soft  .and  melancholy  expression 
which  altogether  made  up  a  face  of  such 
unparalleled  beauty  that  the  king’s  hea<I 
was  said  to  be  turned  by  it.  He  was 
not,  however,  too  vain  to  be  affection.ate. 
The  death  of  his  w’ife,  Anne  of  Bohemia, 
distracted  him.  In  the  agony  of  his 
sorrow  he  razed  to  the  ground  the  palace 
at  Sheen,  wherein  his  grandfather  had 
died.  The  funer.al  was  celebr.ated  in  the 
Abbey  which  had  witnessed  the  nuptials 
of  the  dead  queen  and  her  broken-hearted 
husband.  It  W'as  carried  out  at  an 
enormous  cost.  Hundreds  of  candles 
w'ere  brought  from  Flanders.  On  reach 
ing  the  Abbey,  Richard  was  roused  to  a 
frenzy  of  rage  by  finding  that  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  had  not  only  come  too  late 
for  the  procession-,  but  asked  to  go  away 
before  the  ceremony  w’as  over.  Richard 
seized  a  c.ane  and  struck  the  Earl  such  a 
blow  th.at  he  fell  bleeding  on  the  pave¬ 
ment.  The  service  was  so  long  delayed 
by  the  altercation  and  the  reconciliation 
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that  night  came  on  before  the  obsequies 
were  ended.  The  king  built  a  handsome 
tomb  for  his  wife  and  for  himself,  little 
thinking  that  he,  a  widower  at  thirty, 
would  rejoin  his  wife  in  less  than  four 
years.  The  monument  is  a  curious  illus¬ 
tration  of  his  affection  and  his  vanity. 
The  first  is  shown  by  his  effigy,  whose 
hand  clasps  that  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
second  is  shown  by  the  inscription,  in 
which  he  records  liis  beauty,  wisdom, 
and  orthodoxy. 

“Corpore  procerus,  animo  prudens  ut  Homerus, 
Obruit  bsereticos,  ct  eorum  atravit  ainicos.” 

It  is  by  no  ways  certain  that  the  king 
was  buried  in  the  tomb  which  he  had 
built.  “A  corpse  was  brought  from 
Pomfret  to  London  by  Henry  IV.  w’ith 
the  face  exposed,  and  thence  conveyed 
to  Langley ;  and  long  afterward,  partly 
as  an  expiation  for  Henry’s  sins,  partly 
to  show  that  Hichard  w^as  really  dead, 
it  was  carried  back  by  Henry  V.  from 
Langley,  and  was  buried  in  state  in  his 
tomb.”  Yet,  though  the  features  were 
recognized  by  many  persons,  there  were 
some  who  said  that  this  was  the  body 
of  Maudlin,  Richard’s  chaplain,  who 
was  known  to  bear  a  striking  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  king.  In  the  last  century 
the  tomb  was  accidentally  ojiened,  and 
the  indications  were  in  favor  of  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  it  was  the  murdered  king 
who  was  laid  there. 

The  direct  line  of  the  Plantagenets 
was  ended  when  Sir  Piers  Exton  dealt 
Richard  his  death-blow,  unless  indeed 
there  be  any  ground  /or  Tytler’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  dethroned  king  escaped  to 
Scotland  and  lived  there  twenty  years. 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke  began  to  reign 
on  the  day  after  his  cousin  resigned 
the  crown,  September  30,  1399.  The 
coronation  was  celebrated  with  all  the 
greater  pomp  because  of  the  question¬ 
able  character  of  the  new  king’s  title. 
It  took  place  on  October  13,  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  that  day  when  Richard  stoj)- 
ped  the  duel  at  Coventry,  and  banished 
the  intending  combatants. 

He  came  to  the  Abbey  with  an  ostenta¬ 
tious  unpunctuality,  having  heard  three  masses 
and  spent  long  hours  wdth  his  confessor  on 
the  morning  of  that  day,  in  accordance  .with 
the  real  or  affected  piety  which  was  to  com¬ 
pensate  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  for  his 
usurpation.  His  bath  and  the  bath  of  his 
Knights  are  brought  out  more  prominently 


than  before.  In  his  coronation  the  use  of  the 
Scottish  stone  is  first  expressly  mentioned, 
and,  yet  more  suspiciously,  a  vast  of  holy  oil, 
corresponding  to  the  ampulla  of  Rheims,  first 
makes  its  appearance.  The  Virgin  Mary  had 
given  (so  the  report  ran)  a  golden  eagle,  filled 
with  holy  oil,  to  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
during  the  exile,  with  the  promise  that  any 
kings  of  England  anointed  with  it  would  be 
merciful  rulers  and  champions  of  the  Church.” 
— Memorials,  p.  70. 

It  was  revealed  to  the  Black  Prince, 
but  was  unaccount.ably  overlooked  by 
Richard.  On  discovering  it,  the  King 
asked  Courtenay,  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  to  anoint  him  with  it,  but  was 
refused  on  the  ground  that  the  regal 
unction  being  of  the  nature  of  a  sacra¬ 
ment  could  not  be  repeated.  Richard 
replied  with  melancholy  presentiment, 
that  it  was  destined  for  a  more  fortunate 
king.  Scarcely  was  Henry  crow'ued  in 
the  Abbey,  when  a  formidable  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him  in  the  Abbot’s 
house.  Tlie  Abbot,  William  of  Col¬ 
chester,  who  fourteen  years  before  had 
been  sent  by  Henry  to  the  Council  of 
Constance,  g.ave  a  grand  feast  to  sundry 
noble  partisans  of  Richard,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  there  should  be  a  tourna¬ 
ment  between  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon 
and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  two  of  the 
conspirators,  and  that  Henry  should  be 
invited  to  attend  it,  and  there  be  slain. 
An  indenture  “  sextipartite  ”  w’as  drawn 
up,  sealed,  and  signed,  and  the  sign.a- 
taries  swore  upon  the  Holy  Gospels  to 
be  true  to  death.  By  a  series  of  mis¬ 
chances  the  plot  was  discovered,  and 
bloody  vengeance  wreaked  upon  the 
traitors,  all  except  the  worst  of  them, 
the  Earl  of  Rutland,  who  ivas  doubly 
base,  and,  having  first  conspired  against 
the  King,  revealed  the  plot  in  order  to 
save  his  life,  and  carried  the  head  of  his 
fellow-conspirator  and  brother-in-law. 
Lord  Spencer,  to  Henry,  as  a  proof  of 
fidelity.  There  was  another  event  to 
connect  Henry  with  the  Abbey.  He 
was  still  in  the  full  maturity  of  man¬ 
hood,  and  resolved  to  make  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  the  Holy  Land.  While  perform¬ 
ing  his  devotions  before  the  shrine  of 
the  Confessor  previously  to  setting  out, 
he  was  stricken  by  apoplexy,  and  car- 
,  ried  into  an  adjoining  room.  On  re¬ 
covering  his  senses  he  asked  where 
he  was,  and  being  told  in  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  Chamber,  he  said  that  it  had 
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long  been  prophesied  that  he  should 
die  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
phecy  was  about  to  bo  fulfilled,  in  a 
manner  far  different  from  his  expecta¬ 
tion.  Henry,  though  he  died  almost 
within  the  walls  of  the  Abbey,  was 
buried  at  Canterbury,  having  a  supersti¬ 
tious  reverence  for  England’s  favorite 
saint  and  martyr.  Henry  V.,  who  had 
been  in  such  haste  to  wear  the  crown, 
that  he  put  it  upon  his  own  head  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber  before  his  father’s 
death,  was  lawfully  crowned  in  the 
Abbey,  on  Passion  Sunday,  April  9, 
1413.  It  is  the  only  coronation  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  structure  itself.  A  terrible 
thunderstorm  raged  while  the  ceremony 
w.as  going  on.  Afterward,  when  fires 
destroyed  Norwich,  and  Gloucester,  and 
other  cities,  this  tempest  was  remem¬ 
bered,  and  considered  to  have  been  omi¬ 
nous.  During  his  reign,  he  gave  lands 
to  the  monastery,  and  employed  the 
well-known  Whittington,  thrice  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  the  great  archi¬ 
tect  of  his  age,  to  complete  the  nave  in 
the  same  style  of  architecture  as  that 
adopted  by  Henry  HI.,  nearly  two  cen¬ 
turies  before.  The  first  grand  ceremo¬ 
nial  which  it  witnessed  was  the  proces¬ 
sion  which  assisted  at  the  Te  Deura  for 
the  victory  of  Agincourt.  Like  his 
father,  Henry  V.  determined  to  com¬ 
mence  a  new  crusade,  and  like  him  died 
on  the  eve  of  fulfilling  his  intention.  It 
■was  a  very  hot  summer,  and  Henry  had 
not  gone  further  than  Vincennes,  when 
he  was  attacked  by  dysentery,  and  died 
at  midnight,  August  31,  1422.  On  his 
death-bed,  the  filly-first  Psalm  was 
chanted  to  him.  He  paused  at  the 
words,  “  Build  thou  the  walls  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,”  and  fervently  repeated  them. 
“  As  surely  as  I  expect  to  die,”  he  said, 
“  I  intended  after  I  had  established  peace 
in  France  to  go  and  conquer  Jerasalem, 
if  it  had  been  the  good  ple.asure  of  my 
Creator  to  have  let  me  live  my  due 
time.”  A  few  minutes  afterward,  as  if 
speaking  to  the  evil  spirit  of  his  youth, 
he  cried  out,  “  Thou  best — thou  best  1 
my  j)art  is  with  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,” 
and  then,  -w’ith  the  words  strongly  ut¬ 
tered,  “  In  manus  tuas,  Domiue,  ipsum 
terminum  redemisti,”  he  expired.  France 
and  England  vied  with  each  other  for 
the  honor  of  his  remains.  Paris  and 
Kouen  oftered  immense  sums  for  that 


purpose.  But  before  setting  out  on  his 
joui-ney,  Henry  had  made  express  pro¬ 
vision  for  his  burial  at  Westminster,  and 
his  wishes  prevailed.  The  funeral  was 
the  most  splendid  that  England  had  ever 
seen.  The  obsequies  were  performed 
first  at  St.  Paul’s,  and  then,  November 
7,  at  Westminster.  All  the  clergy 
met  the  corpse  on  its  approach  to  Lon¬ 
don  from  the  Continent.  Great  and 
somew’hat  ruthless  changes  W’ere  made 
in  the  Abbey  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  new  and  noble  denizen.  Not  only 
were  the  relics  removed,  but  his  tomb, 
formed  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  H,  de¬ 
voured  half  the  beautiful  monuments  of 
Eleanor  and  Philippa.  He  alone  of  all 
the  kings  hitherto  buried  in  the  Abbey 
had  ordered  a  separate  chantry  to  be 
erected  where  masses  might  be  for  ever 
offered  up.  It  was  raised  above  his 
tomb  high  enough  for  the  people  far 
down  in  the  Abbey  to  see  the  priest 
officiating  before  the  altar,  which  was 
dedicated  to  the  Annunciation.  The 
sculptures  round  the  chapel  represent 
the  scenes  of  his  royal  career,  his  coro¬ 
nation,  and  his  battles  in  France.  Over¬ 
head  were  hung  his  shield,  his  saddle, 
and  his  helmet.  The  shield  is  gone. 
The  helmet  is  probably  that  which  he 
Avore  at  Agincourt,  which  twice  saved 
his  life  on  that  eventful  day,  still  show'- 
ing  the  marks  of  the  ponderous  SAVord 
of  the  Duke  of  Alencon — the  “  bruised 
helmet,”  Avhich,  says  Dean  Stanley,  “he 
refused  to  h.ave  borne  in  state  before 
him  on  his  triumphal  entry  into  London, 
‘for  that  he  would  have  the  praise 
chieflpr  given  to  God.’  ”  The  effigy  of 
the  King,  cut  from  the  solid  heart  of  an 
English  oak,  plated  Avith  silver  gilt,  and 
Avith  a  solid  silver  head,  amt  golden 
teeth,  has  suffered  sorely  from  robbers, 
especially  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  Avhen  many  a  theft 
was  committed  under  the  cloak  of  Prot¬ 
estant  zeal.  Very  different  from  this 
magnificent  sepulchre,  Avas  the  tomb  of 
Henry’s  Queen,  Catherine  of  Valois, 
who  died  nearly  tAventy-tAvo  years  later^ 
Her  remains  Avere  placed  in  a  Avide- 
coffin  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  “  in  a  badly 
apparelled  state,”  and  exposed  to  view. 
Afterwai'd,  when  it  was  removed  by 
her  grandson  to  the  right  side  of  her 
husband,  the  bones  Avere  found  to  bo 
firmly  united,  and  “  thinly  clothed  Avith 
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flesh,  like  scrapings  of  fine  leather.” 
The  neglect  was  perhaps  partly  due  to 
the  disfavor  into  w  hich  she  fell  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  second  marriage  with  Owen 
Tudor,  the  obscure  Welsh  ancestor  of 
the  greatest  of  English  Queens.  But 
the  legends  of  the  Abbey  .aflirm  that 
she  herself  ordered  a  humble  burial  as 
.an  acknowledgment  of  her  fault  in  giv¬ 
ing  birth  to  a  son  at  Windsor,  against 
the  express  command  of  her  husband. 

Once  more  the  land  had  a  child  for  its 
king,  and  once  more  the  prophet’s  warn¬ 
ing  w'as  to  be  fulfilled,  Henry  VI.  was 
but  nine  months  old  when  he  inherited 
the  crown,  and  he  was  but  eight  years 
(not,  as  Dean  Stanley  says,  nine)  when 
that  crown  was  placed  upon  his  head, 
December  6th,  1429.  He  w’as  afterward 
crowned  at  Paris,  though  by  this  time 
the  right  to  the  title  of  “  King  of  France,” 
always  assumed  by  the  kings  of  England, 
had  l^en  sorely  diminished.  By  Henry’s 
marriage  with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  it 
was  diminished  still  more.  He  brought 
his  queen  to  England  to  be  crowned  in 
the  Abbey  fifteen  years  after  his  own 
coronation.  She  could  as  little  have  fore¬ 
seen  the  sorrows  in  store  for  her — her 
husband,  dethroned  and  dying,  if  not 
murdered,  in  the  Tower,  her  only  son 
killed  by  ooiK|uerors  who  knew  no  mercy, 
herself  an  exile — as,  three  centuries  and 
a  half  later,  another  queen — on  whom 
fortune  smiled  so  brightly  at  first — Marie 
Antoinette,  could  have  foreseen  her  own 
sad  fate.  During  his  troubled  reign, 
Henry  was  not  unmindful  of  the  Abbey, 
or  of  its  royal  saint.  He  revived  the 
Confessor’s  name  by  giving  it  to  his  own 
son,  the  prince  upon  whom  the  other 
Edward  showed  no  mercy.  In  Henry’s 
time  waa  probably  erected  the  screen 
Avhich  divides  the  shrine  from  the  high 
altar,  with  the  legendary  scenes  of  the 
Confessor’s  life.  During  the  sad  years 
of  his  waning  fortunes  he  would  visit  the 
Abbey  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night, 
to  fix  the  place  of  his  sepulture.  On  one 
occasion  it  was  suggested  that  the  tomb 
of  Henry  V.  should  be  pushed  a  little  on 
one  side  to  make  room  for  him.  But  he 
replied,  “Nay,  let  him  alone,  he  lieth 
like  a  noble  prince ;  I  would  not  trouble 
him.”  The  unsuccessful  son  recognized 
ungrudgingly  the  splendid  career  of  the 
father  whom  he  never  remembered  to 
have  seen.  He  pointed  out  another  spot. 
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then  occupied  by  the  great  reliquary, 

“  marked  with  his  foot  seven  feet,”  and 
turning  to  liis  nobles,  said  to  Lord  Crom¬ 
well,  “  Lend  me  your  stafl’;  ”  and,  taking 
it,  pointed  to  the  spot,  adding,  “  Is  it  not 
fitting  I  should  have  a  place  here,  where 
my  father  and  ancestors  lie,  near  St.  Ed¬ 
ward  ?  Here,  methinketh,  is  a  convenient 
lace ;  forsooth,  forsooth,  here  will  we  lie, 
ere  is  a  good  place  for  us.”  The  work¬ 
men  set  to  work  at  once,  but  they  never 
finished  their  task ;  Henry  died,  perhaps 
was  murdered,  in  the  Tower,  after  nearly 
forty  troubled  years  of  sovereignty,  and 
he  was  buried  at  Chertscy  Abbey.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  his  body  was  removed  by 
Henry  VII.  to  St.  George’s,  Windsor. 
There,  too,  was  buried  his  fortunate 
rival,  Edward  IV.,  of  whose  coronation 
at  the  Abbey  there  is  nothing  s|)ecial  to 
remark,  save  the  difficulty  that  tlicre  was 
in  finding  a  suitable  day. 

(To  be  rontlaiied.) 

London  Eclectic. 

STUDIOUS  WOMEN.- 

This  little  work  of  the  eminent  French 
bishop  is  especially  worthy  of  him  and 
his  high  position.  ^Vritten  especially 
for  French  society,  we  are  glad  to  see 
this  translation,  because  we  hope  it  may 
be  useful  in  our  own.  We  perhaps  flat¬ 
ter  ourselves  that  with  us  woman  is  in 
a  higher  social  position  than  in  France, 
and  e.specially  that  her  claims  and  rights 
as  an  intelligent  being  are  more  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  acknowledged  ;  and  still,  with  us, 
while  on  the  one  hand  we  have  multitudes 
of  women  whose  whole  life  is  frivolity  and 
vanity  upon  system,  we  have,  on  the 
other,  multitudes  of  men  who,  if  they 
would  not  argue — but  it  is  well  that  it 
should  be  so — would  yet  deny  to  her 
any  claim  to  rank  in  the  higher  order  of 
intellectual  beings,  and  would  certainly 
affirm  that  she  suffers  by  the  attempt. 
Monseigneur  Dupanloup  has  been  exci¬ 
ted  to  write  this  little  book  apjiarently 
by  some  follies  talked  and  written  by  M. 
de  Maistre.  To  talk  and  write  folly  was 
quite  the  mission  of  that  brilliant  and 
bigoted  egotist.  He  said,  limiting  the 
scholarship  and  attainments  of  wo¬ 
men,  “  It  is  allowable  in  a  woman  to 
know  that  Pekin  is  not  in  Eurojie,  and 

*  Studious  Women.  From  the  French  of  Mon- 
seigneur  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  R.  M.  Phillimore.  Virtue  and  Co. 
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that  Alexander  the  Great  did  not  ask 
for  the  hand  of  a  niece  of  Louis  XIV. 
As  soon,”  continued  this  great  writer, 
“  as  she  is  detennined  to  rival  man  she 
becomes  a  monkey ;  women  have  never 
produced  a  master-piece  of  any  kind.” 
lie  allows  them  to  love  and  admire  the 
beautiful,  but  w’hcn  they  seek  to  express 
the  beautiful  themselves  they  become 
fools.  When  Ids  daughters  signiiied  to 
him,  one  of  them  her  love  of  literature 
and  taste  for  literary  j)ursuits,  and  ano¬ 
ther  her  love  or  taste  for  painting  in  oils, 
M.  de  Maistre  was  horrified.  “  A  young 
girl,”  said  he,  “  is  mad  if  she  attempts 
to  paint  in  oils ;  she  ought  not  to  go  be¬ 
yond  simple  drawing.  Her  busine.s.s,” 
he  goes  on  to  say,  “  is  to  make  her  hus¬ 
band  happy,  and  to  make  men  of  her 
sons — brave  lads  who  believe  in  God, 
and  do  not  fear  cannon.”  This  last  is 
rather  a  gr.and  ideal  of  womanhood,  and 
assuredly  it  may  bo  believed  that  men 
have  not  been  very  eminent  in  giving  to 
their  sons  either  the  faith  or  the  fearless¬ 
ness.  There  must  bo  something  in  wo¬ 
man  of  a  very  Divine  order  if  she  prove 
herself  able  to  confer  such  an  endowment 
of  character.  “  The  masterpiece  of  wo¬ 
men,  however,”  says  this  writer  of  ex¬ 
aggerations,  “in  point  of  knowledge,  is 
to  understand  the  works  of  men.”  In 
fact,  our  French  neighbors  h.ave  been 
from  of  old  somewhat  famous  for  sixti- 
rising  the  powers  and  attainments  of  wo¬ 
men.  Moliere’s  Learned  Ladies  was  a 
comedy  intended  to  keep  the  theatre  in 
a  roar  for  this  purpose,  and  Crysalus 
docs  not  sink  much  lower  than  the  level 
of  M.  de  Maistre,  when  he  says  to  his 
sister,  “Your  eternal  folios  don’t  please 
me ;  and  except  a  great  Plutarch  which 
I  put  my  bands  in,  you  ought  to  burn 
all  this  useless  lumber.  To  do  right, 
you  should  remove  out  of  the  garret  that 
long  telescope,  enough  to  frighten  people, 
and  a  hundred  knick-knacks,  the  sight  of 
which  are  otfensive;  not  to  look  after 
what  is  done  in  the  moon,  but  to  mind 
a  little  what  is  done  at  home,  where  we 
see  everything  go  topsy-turvy.  Our 
forefathers  were  very  wise  people  on  this 
point.  Their  wives  did  not  read,  their 
families  were  all  their  learned  discourse, 
their  books,  a  thimble,  thread,  and 
needles.  But  the  women  of  this  age  un¬ 
derstand  everything  but  what  they 
ought  to  understand ;  they  know  the 


motions  of  the  moon,  the  pole-star,  Ve¬ 
nus,  Saturn,  and  Mars,  w’hom  I  have  no 
business  with,  and  they  don’t  know  how' 
my  pot  goes  on,  which  I  have  occasion 
for.  My  servants,  too,  aspire  after  learn¬ 
ing,  to  please  you ;  reasoning  is  the 
business  of  all  my  house,  and  reasoning 
banishes  all  reason  out  of  it ;  one  burns 
my  roast  meat,  while  she  is  reading 
some  history,  the  other  raves  in  verse 
when  I  call  for  drink — in  short,  I  per¬ 
ceive  your  example  followed  by  them, 
and  I  have  servants,  yet  am  not  served.” 
And  Martina  the  cookmaid  rose  to  the 
sublime  sense  of  Moliere,  Crysalus,  and 
De  Maistre,  when  she  exclaimed,  “  Schol¬ 
ars  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  preach 
in  a  pulpit ;  and  I  have  said  it  a  thousand 
times,  that  I  w'ould  never  have  a  m.an  of 
learning  for  my  husband — learning  is  not 
at  all  wanted  in  a  family ;  books  agree 
ill  w'ith  matrimony ;  and  if  ever  I  plight 
my  troth.  I’ll  have  a  husband  that  has 
no  other  book  but  me,  who,  no  offence  to 
my  mistress,  knows  neither  A  nor  B, 
and,  in  one  word,  is  a  doctor  only  for 
his  wife !  ”  Changing  the  sex,  such 
would  be  M.  de  Maistre’s  ideal  woman. 
I’oor  M.  de  Maistre,  it  was  very  happy 
for  him  that  he  was  unable  to  restrict 
the  education  of  his  daughters  within 
his  own  theory!  Their  father  recom¬ 
mended,  as  the  ideal  of  woman’s  life, 
to  practise  pleasant  gossip,  as  an  art 
in  which  they  might  excel,  but  they 
learnt  to  read  Latin,  like  excellent  clas¬ 
sical  scholars ;  they  road  and  translated 
for  their  father  the  English  and  Gennan 
philosophers,  they  knew  Greek  enough 
to  copy  his  manuscripts  and  to  correct 
his  proof-sheets,  and  in  fact  seem  for  his 
comfort  to  have  been  that  character,  to 
speak  it  respectfully,  which  he  looked 
upon  with  so  much  horror — a  pair  of 
blue-stockings.  These  rash  sayings  of 
jM.  de  Maistre  have  furnished  to  the 
bishop  the  texts  from  which  he  has 
B|»oken  his  wise  sermon  on  Studious 
Women.  He  does  not  rush  into  the  op¬ 
posite  extreme  of  the  writer  he  quotes ; 
we  have  no  overstrained  and  highly- 
pitched  laudation  of  woman  and  her 
powers.  It  is  such  a  volume  as  a  highly 
intelligent,  thoughtful  Christian  man 
might  write,  calling  women  aw'ay  from 
the  meretricious  frivolities  of  merely 
fashionable  life  to  a  regard  for  nobler 
and  more  satisfying  purposes  and  aims  ; 
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and  from  the  position  the  writer  occu¬ 
pies,  and  his  influence  on  French  society, 
we  may  hope  it  is  a  sermon  which  will 
not  be  preached  in  vain.  In  our  own 
country  many  of  its  words  are  as  neces¬ 
sary  as  in  France,  as  when,  for  instance, 
the  bishop  says,  “  The  w’orld  gives  up  to 
girls  the  province  of  music,  on  condition 
that  their  souls  shall  not  be  raised  by  it, 
and  that  they  will  make  it  a  means  of 
wasting  their  time ;  in  a  word,  the  arts 
are  to  1^  reduced  to  ornamental  accom- 

flishments.”  The  eminent  preacher, 

'^re  Gratry,  is  still  more  severe  than 
Mgr.  Dupanloup.  “  Music,”  says  he, 
“  has  been  transformed  into  a  brilliant 
noise,  which  “  does  not  even  soothe  the 
nerves.”  The  w'orld,  says  our  writer, 
cannot  be  metamorphosed,  but  could  it 
not  be  improved  by  giving  it  some  other 
moving  power  besides  frivolous  or  in¬ 
toxicating  pleasure  ?  '  Is  there  nothing 
for  w'omen  between  frivolous  and  danger¬ 
ous  pleasures,  such  as  balls  and  plays, 
and  the  unbearable  weariness  of  those 
assemblies  of  empty  talk  during  the 
long  hours  of  an  evening  party  ?  It  is 
true  that  mothers  in  England,  as  in 
France,  dread  to  see  in  their  girls 
powers  of  mind  beyond  the  usual  run, 
and  they  try  to  repress  them.  What 
will  they  do  with  them  ?  they  say,  how 
find  a  vent  for  them  in  the  midst  of  that 
contracted,  paltry  real  life  w’hich  is 
woman’s  lot  at  the  end  of  the  first  years 
of  her  youth  ?  In  fact  this  is  not  saying 
much  for  mankind ;  it  is  implying  that 
the  great  probability  is,  a  w'oman  w’ill 
find  in  her  husband  one  with  whom, 
when  life,  after  the  first  days,  settles 
down  into  seriousness,  she  has  very  little 
communion,  whose  w’ays  are  in  no  eleva¬ 
ted  sense  her  ways,  and  whose  thoughts 
are  unable  to  touch  the  elevation  of  her 
thoughts.  But  the  soul,  says  the  writer, 
even  the  soul  of  woman,  is  a  thought  of 
God,  and  if  you  do  not  give  an  upward 
direction  to  this  flame,  it  will  prey  on 
earthly  garbage.  Women  often  seem 
to  have  married  to  run  about  to  amuse 
themselves,  and  find  perpetual  movement; 
the  town  and  country,  the  bathing  and 
watering-places,  the  turf,  balls,  concerts, 
visits,  do  not  leave  them  a  moment  of 
rest,  either  day  or  night,  and  the  husband 
is  compelled  to  share  in  the  excitement, 
or  to  find  refuge  in  his  club.  But 
woman  owes  it  to  herself  to  participate 


in  man’s  intellectual  life,  and  it  seems 
that  the  cultivation  of  her  powers,  her 
emancipation  from  the  tradition  that  the 
salvation  of  her  modesty  and  innocence 
is  in  her  ignorance,  would  give  a  nobler 
growth  and  development  to  both  lives, 
as  they  grow  side  by  side.  The  noblest 
h.appiness,  even  the  purest  in  wedded 
life,  is  not  that  w'hich  arises  from  the 
fellowship  of  interests,  which  does  not 
stop  even  at  the  communion  of  those 
outer  affections  which  probably  first  at¬ 
tracted  the  lives  to  each  other,  but 
W’hich  is  carried  on  to  the  province  of 
thought.  The  intellectual  attainments 
of  a  woman  have  often  enabled  her  to 
do  great  things  for  her  husband,  and  he 
must  be  a  sorry  type  of  man  who  would 
not  nather  have  for  his  companion 
through  life  even  a  blue-stocking  than  a 
coquette.  What  is  it  to  be  studious  ? 
What  do  W’e  mean  by  intellectual  ? 
Perhaps  there  is  some  confusion  of  ideas 
in  the  minds  of  many  who  use  these 
terms.  The  studiousness  of  woman  dif¬ 
fers  from  that  of  m.an  ;  the  intellect  of 
woman  bears  a  different  character.  It 
is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  speak  of 
her  inferiority  and  incapability;  all  man’s 
intellectual  pursuits  rush  into  action,  his 
studies  insist  on  taking  sha])e.  Woman 
can  be  studious,  gifted,  and  intelligent, 
and  live  very  simply,  and  pursue  a  round 
of  duties  which  only  faintly  shadow’  her 
introspective  character.  Mgr.  Dupan¬ 
loup  quotes  some  w’oman  herself  as  w’rit- 
ing,  “Woman  is  a  weak,  timid,  idle 
being,  who  has  violent  passions  w’ith 
small  ideas,  a  bundle  of  c.aprice  and  in¬ 
consecutiveness,  know’ing  how  to  display, 
every  day  of  her  life,  lovable  imperfec¬ 
tions,  a  precious  combination  of  hope¬ 
fulness  and  cruelty.”  It  is  a  remarkable 
thing,  from  whatever  cause,  that  men 
never  forget  the  majesty  and  value  of 
their  ow’n  sex,  and  it  is  as  rare  for  w’omen 
to  remember  the  value  and  beauty  of 
theirs.  What  a  theory  then  that  is  of 
w’oman  and  her  place  in  the  circle  of  life, 
which  this  lady  whom  Mgr.  Dupanloup 
quotes,  avoAvs,  w’hen  she  says,  “  Women 
are  not  made  to  share  man’s  labors,  but 
to  be  their  amusement  when  they  are 
over.”  Now’,  the  excellent  Bishop,  we 
believe,  rightly  reduces  all  this  to  the 
Pagan  view’  of  w’omen,  that  women  are 
only  charming  creatures,  passive,  sub¬ 
ordinate,  and  only  made  for  the  pleasure 
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and  amusement  of  man.  The  idea  grows 
out  of  that  sense,  that  consciousness  of 
superior  strength,  which  is  undoubtedly 
man’s  prerogative,  and  her  inferiority 
in  whicli  has  assigned  woman  to  her 
life  of  usual  dependence  and  suffer¬ 
ing;  for  even  a  Judith  or  a  Joan  of  Arc 
do  not  prove  that  women  are  fitted  to 
wield  the  sword  and  lead  armies,  any 
more  than  Isabellas  or  Elizabeths  prove 
her  to  be  best  fitted  to  lead  nations  and 
guide  the  affairs  of  state.  If  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  material  life,  the  life  of  muscle 
and  animal  strength,  or  if  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  intellectual  life,  the  shock  of  hard 
heads,  the  conflict  of  tough  layer-like 
brains,  w'e  fancy,  in  both  instances,  wo¬ 
man  would  have  to  give  way  to  man. 
To  attempt  to  prove  her  eminence  or  fit¬ 
ness  in  such  tasks  as  these  would  be 
something  like  proving  the  fitness  of  an 
angel  to  undertake  the  work  of  a  navvy, 
or  a  sapper  and  miner ;  for  if  the  ques¬ 
tion  be  one  of  spiritual  life,  of  conscience, 
of  an  ordinary,  patient  persistence  in 
duties  because  they  are  duties,  in  the 
pow'er  to  realize  the  immediate  presence 
of  religious  help  and  heavenly  things,  as 
w'cll  as  that  lower  faculty  which  swiftly 
and  immediately  perceives  the  necessary 
and  the  true,  without  long  study  about 
it,  or  the  piecing  of  things  together  by 
slow  concatenation, — in  all  this  woman 
seems  to  be  usually,  we  do  not  say  inva¬ 
riably,  the  superior  of  man.  She  is  like 
the  mystics,  the  Behmens,  and  the  Cam- 
jianellas,  those  people  who  have  seen  the 
unutterable  sights,  and  hoard  the  unut¬ 
terable  voices  from  the  very  height  and 
spirituality  of  their  vision ;  they  have 
been  unable  to  give  the  same  eloquent 
body  and  rhetorical  fulness  to  their  sen¬ 
sations,  which  have  been  easy  work  to 
minds  who  only  saw  the  things  of  the 
understanding,  and  as  the  practical  mind 
treats  all  such  visionary  voices  with  con¬ 
tempt.  From  some  such  cause  it  is,  we 
believe,  that  women  have  been  regard¬ 
ed  a.s  essentially  inferior  to  men.  The 
gain  of  society,  therefore,  will  be,  not  in 
depreciating  woman,  in  treating  her  as  a 
puppet  and  plaything,  as  an  inferior  tool 
through  whom  children  are  born,  and 
houses  kept  swept  and  garnished,  a  being 
to  be  kept  carefully  away  from  the  se¬ 
rious  thoughts  and  high  aims  of  life,  for 
a  few  moments  a  petted  idol,  and  then 
for  long  years  a  neglected  and  despised 


servant,  but  as,  in  truth,  the  conscience 
of  man  and  society,  the  household  mi¬ 
nister,  the  national  monitor,  through 
whom  the  ideas  of  society  may  be  kept 
high  and  pure.  Our  author  illustrates 
it  from  the  different  impressions  produ¬ 
ced  by  vast  ecclesiastical  structures — 
some  imposing  and  splendid  cathedral, 
w'hose  grand  proportions  and  harmoni¬ 
ous  whole  unite  grace  with  majesty,  and 
give  to  t)ie  distant  view  a  sublime  and 
glorious  effect ;  although  the  details  are 
far  from  faultless,  although  some  parts 
may  have  been  touched  by  the  storm, 
leaving  its  effect  a  noble,  beautiful,  and 
inspiring  harmony,  w'hile,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  gre.at  buildings  miss  all  this ; 
there  are  charming  details,  beautiful  por¬ 
tions  and  pieces,  which  may  be  admired 
one  by  one,  but,  standing  at  a  distance, 
they  all  disappear,  the  building  loses  its 
effect,  it  is  shorn  of  all  its  great  features. 
Such  is  the  difference  of  those  two  views 
which  regard  women  either  as  a  mighty 
spiritual  influence  in  the  Divine  plan  of 
human  life,  or  as  a  pretty  doll,  a  musical 
doll  to  be  dressed  and  decorated,  to  tease 
and  to  be  teased,  the  resource  of  man  in 
his  vain  moments,  herself  the  very  crea¬ 
ture  of  frivolity  and  vanity. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  our  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  society,  we  see  enough  to 
convert  many  indignant  and  thoughtless 
minds  to  the  last  view.  There  are 
aspects  of  society,  in  relation  to  women, 
dreadful  and  pitiable;  upon  these  we 
need  not  enter,  further  than  to  8.ay,  ela¬ 
borately  prove  to  her  that  she  is  nothing 
better  than  a  tinted  foam-bell,  and 
through  a  million  adroit  manoeuvres  she 
will  exercise  her  ingenuity  to  make  the 
foam-bell  as  captivating  and  pretty  as 
possible  ere  she  dashes  and  dies  on  the 
rock ;  or,  to  change  the  image,  if  she  is 
not  taught  to  elevate  her  mind  and  heart 
to  the  perception  of  her  place  in  the 
gre.at  Divine  plan  of  life,  the  Boulevards 
of  Paris,  and  the  stories  of  May  Fair, 
and  the  Esplanade  of  Brighton  will  show, 
like  the  mermaid  or  siren  of  Goethe’s 
poem,  she  can  w'arble  so  seductive  a 
strain  that  inevitably  she  draws  the  lis¬ 
tener  into  those  w.aves  which  have  been 
her  own  destruction.  IMgr.  Dupanloup 
])robably  describes  a  large  circle  of  Eng¬ 
lish  society  as  well  as  French,  when  he 
says : — 

A  woman  of  the  world,  w’hose  position 
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obliges  her  to  see  a  great  deal  of  it,  but  who 
understands  her  duties  and  fulfils  them  well, 
wrote  to  me  as  follows :  “  In  general,  women 
know  nothing,  dbgolutdy  nothing.  Tliey  can 
only  talk  about  dress,  fashions,  steeple-chases, 
the  absurdities  of  each  other.  A  woman 
knows  all  the  famous  actors  and  horses,  she 
knows  by  heart  the  performers  at  the  opera 
and  the  Variiteg ;  the  studbook  is  more  fa¬ 
miliar  to  her  than  Thomas-a-Kempis’s  ‘  Imita¬ 
tion  ;  ’  last  year  she  betted  for  La  Touqtie, 
this  year  for  Vermuth,  and  she  is  sure  that 
Boit  Roussel  is  full  of  promise ;  she  is  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  Derby,  and  tne  triumph  of 
FiUe  de  VAir  she  considers  as  a  nation^  vic¬ 
tory.  She  knows  the  name  of  the  most 
celebrated  milliners,  the  fashionable  saddler, 
and  the  shop  which  has  the  greatest  vogue. 
She  will  weigh  the  respective  merits  of  tlie 
stables  of  tlie  Comte  de  la  Grange,  the  Due 
de  Momy,  or  of  Monsieur  Delamarre.  But, 
alas !  if  you  turn  the  conversation  to  a  subject 
of  history  or  geography,  or  if  you  talk  about 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  crusades,  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  Charlemagne  or  St.  Louis  ;  if  you 
compare  Bossuet  to  Corneille,  or  Racine  to 
Fdnglon ;  if  you  pronounce  the  names  of  Ca- 
moens,  or  of  Dante,  of  Royer-Collard,  or  of 
Frederick  Ozanam,  or  Montalembert,  or  of 
Pere  Gratry,  the  poor  woman  will  be  struck 
dumb.  She  can  only  entertain  young  women 
and  frivolous  young  men.  Equally  incapable 
of  talking  on  business,  art,  politics,  agricul¬ 
ture,  or  the  sciences,  she  can  neither  converse 
with  her  father-in-law,  her  clergyman,  or 
with  any  man  of  a  serious  mind.” 

To  serve  society,  and  to  save  it  from 
this  which  must  be  its  chief  calamity,  is 
the  purpose  of  this  little  book.  Perhaps 
its  author’s  illustrations  of  the  eminence 
of  women  are  derived  almost  too  exclu¬ 
sively  from  the  Church — and  the  Church 
of  Rome, — from  St.  Theresa,  probably 
the  greatest  prose  writer  of  Spain,  St. 
Ilildegarde  and  St.  Elizabeth,  St.  Cathe¬ 
rine  of  Sienna,  and  the  still  more  emi¬ 
nent  St.  Catherine  of  Bologna,  Elena 
Comao,  who  in  the  sixteenth  century 
was  admitted  as  Dr.  in  the  University 
of  Milan,  and  the  Mere  de  Chaugy,  and 
the  inferior  names  of  M.adame  de  S6vi- 
gn6  and  Madame  Lafayette.  But  to 
enumerate  names  is  indeed  idle  work, 
and  it  cannot  bo  too  constantly  remem¬ 
bered  that  man’s  tasks  are  conspicuous, 
woman’s,  for  the  most  part,  however  ex¬ 
cellent  or  eminent  she  may  be,  must  bo 
comparatively  obscure.  “  It  must  be  so, 
but  God  leaves  nothing  unrewarded — 
every  sacrifice  has  its  compensations, 
every  wound  has  its  Gilead  b.alm.”  And 
whether  we  shall  meet  the  idea  of  most 


women  we  know  not;  but  we  cannot 
but  feel  persuaded  that  they  reach 
their  highest  influence,  when  for  father, 
or  husband,  or  society,  they  rise  to  the 
sweet  power  attributed  to  one  of  his 
heroines  by  our  great  poet, — 

The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination : 

And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 

Shall  come  apparell’d  in  more  precious  liabit, 

More  moving-delicate,  and  full  of  life, 

Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul. 

TERRIFIC  EARTHQUAKES.— SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. 

TWO  THOUSAND  SHOCKS  IN  A  FOnTNlGHT— SEASIDE 
VILLAGES  WHELMED — CHURCHES  AND  DWEL- 
LI.S08  DEMOLISHED — A  HUNDRED  INHABITANTS 
SWALLOWED — STREAMS  OE  LAVA  FORM  AN 
ISLAND. 

[It  seems  desirable  to  make  historic 
record  for  future  reference  of  volcanic 
phenomena  so  unusual  and  remarkable, 
such  as  have  seldom  if  ever  before  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  modern  centuries  of  the 
world.  The  contemplation  of  them 
assists  the  mind  to  estimate  in  some 
degree  the  tremendous  volcanic  forces 
which  lie  hid  down  deep  in  the  bosom 
of  our  earth.  In  the  language  of  the 
late  eminent  Professor  Silliman,  of  Yale 
College,  “  the  whole  lied  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  lies  over  one  vast  region  of  vol¬ 
canic  fire.”  The  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  are  to  a  great  extent  of  volcanic 
origin. — Editor  of  The  Eclectic.] 

The  Tribune  received  accounts,  May 
Vth,  of  a  terrible  volcanic  eniption  by 
Mauna  Loa,  -which  began  its  demonstra¬ 
tions  on  March  27.  On  the  28th,  100 
earthquake  shocks  were  felt,  and  during 
the  two  weeks  following  to  April  13, 
2,000  earthquake  shocks  occurred.  At 
Waischina  the  earth  opened  in  many 
places,  and  a  tidal  wave  60  feet  high 
rose  over  the  tops  of  the  cocoa-trees  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  inland,  sweeping  hu¬ 
man  beings,  houses,  and  everything 
movable  before  it.  A  terrible  shock 

Iirostrated  churches  and  houses,  and 
dllcd  many  persons.  In  all,  one  hundred 
lives  were  lost,  besides  a  thousand  horses 
and  cattle.  The  craters  vomited  fire, 
rock,  and  lava,  and  a  river  of  red-hot 
lava,  five  or  six  miles  long,  flowed  to 
the  sea  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour 
destroying  everything  before  it,  and 
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forming  an  island  in  the  sea.  A  new 
crater  two  miles  wide  opened,  and  threw 
rocks  and  streams  of  fire  a  thousand  feet 
into  the  air,  and  from  it  streams  of  lava 
rolled  to  the  sea.  At  one  time,  the  il¬ 
lumination  was  visible  at  night  50  miles 
distant.  The  lava  has  pushed  out  from 
the  shore  one  mile.  At  Waischina, 
three  miles  from  the  shore,  a  conical 
island  rose  suddenly,  emitting  a  column 
of  steam  and  smoke,  while  the  Kono 
packet  was  passing,  spattering  mud  on 
the  vessel.  The  greatest  shock  occurred 
April  2,  a  great  shower  of  ashes  and 
pumice.  During  the  great  shock  the 
swinging  motion  of  the  earth  was  dread¬ 
ful,  so  violent  that  no  person  could 
stand.  In  the  midst  of  this  tremendous 
shock  an  eruption  of  red  earth  j)onred 
down  the  mountain,  rushing  across  the 
plain  three  miles  in  three  minutes,  and 
then  ceased.  Then  came  the  great  tidal 
wave,  and  then  the  streams  of  lava. 
The  villages  on  the  shore  were  all  de¬ 
stroyed  by  this  wave.  The  earth  opened 
under  the  sea,  and  reddened  the  w'ater. 
The  earth  eruption  swaliow'ed  30  per¬ 
sons,  and  the  sea  many  more.  Dread¬ 
ful  suffering  and  terror  prevailed  in  the 
district,  and  the  whole  region  was  af¬ 
fected.  The  sloop  Live  Yankee  has 
been  despatched  wdth  provisions,  etc.,  to 
rescue  and  relieve. 

ANOTHER  ACCOUNT — THE  GREATEST  KARTHQUAKB 
ON  RECORD 

Honolulu,  April  8,  via  San  Fran' 
cisco.  May  6. — The  greatest  volcanic 
eruption  on  record  has  occurred  on  this 
island.  Fifteen  hundred  shocks  of 
earthquake  w’ere  felt  in  ten  days,  caus¬ 
ing  fearful  tidal  waves.  A  whole  village 
was  destroyed,  and  100  lives  were  lost. 
The  shocks  of  earthquake  commenced 
March  27,  and  continued  up  to  our  latest 
dates — April  10th.  This  district  (Kau) 
is  the  centre  of  motion.  A  stream  of 
molten  lava  is  flowing  from  the  summit 
of  Mauna  Loa  through  a  recess  in  the 
lands  of  Kahuku  and  Poakini,  to  the 
sea.  At  Kaoluola  Landing,  the  slopes 
and  parts  of  the  summit  of  a  hill,  1,500 
feet  high,  were  lifted  bodily  and  thrown 
over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  a  distance  of 
1,000  feet.  At  Wahoinee  a  crack  has 
opened  extending  from  the  sea  to  as  high 
as  the  eye  can  reach  on  the  slope  of 


Mauna  Loa,  from  one  to  seven  feet  in 
width,  and  an  eruption  of  moist  clay 
was  thrown  from  the  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  between  Lyman’s  and  Richardson, 
a  distance  of  two-and- three-quarter  miles, 
one  mile  in  width,  in  three  minutes,  over¬ 
whelming  houses,  men,  and  hundreds 
of  animals.  A  column  of  smoke  was 
thrown  out  of  Mauna  Loa  to  an  altitude 
of  seven  and  four-fifths  miles.  An  ex¬ 
pedition  has  been  fitted  out  to  relieve 
the  distressed.  The  tidal  waves  sAvept 
over  the  tops  of  the  cocoanut-trees  on 
the  Kau  coast.  During  the  severest 
shock  of  earthquake,  April  2,  no  living 
creature  stood.  Bodies  on  the  ground 
tossed  .about  like  India-rubber  balls. 
In  this  district  (fortunately  very  sparse¬ 
ly  settled)  not  one  stone  stands  upon 
another,  and  immense  precipices  were 
levelled  with  the  earth. 

The  loss  of  life,  as  far  as  heard  from, 
is  as  follows:  At  Palinka,  33;  Mokaka, 
13;  Palalua,  4;  Honaho,  27;  Vanilo, 
3.  Not  a  single  white  person  was 
killed  or  lost.  The  Avhole  group  of 
islands  was  enveloped  in  smoke. 

A  I.ATER  account. 

Honolulu,  April  9 — a.  m. — A  vessel 
has  just  arrived  from  Hawaii,  bringing 
full  accounts  of  the  lava  flow'.  It  broke 
out  two  miles  above  Capt.  Robert 
Brown’s  house,  and  flowed  directly  to 
it.  The  family  escaped  with  their  clothes 
only,  and  the  path  by  which  they  es¬ 
caped  was  not  covered  with  lava.  In 
ten  minutes  afterward  the  lava  had 
pushed  into  the. sea,  forming  a  point  a 
mile  long.  The  jets  were  thrown  1,000 
feet.  The  scene  was  one  of  most  terrific 
grandeur.  The  damage  is  confined  to 
the  island  of  Hawaii. 

San  Francisco,  May  7. — The  Hono¬ 
lulu  correspondent  of  The  Bulletin  gives 
the  details  of  the  volcanic  disturbances, 
showing  that  the  earthquake  shocks  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  the  islands  of  the  Il.a- 
waiian  group ;  but  no  damage  is  known 
to  have  occurred  except  around  Mauna 
Loa.  Numerous  extensive  land-slides 
accompanied  the  other  phenomena,  de¬ 
stroying  life  and  property.  The  summit 
and  side  of  a  hill,  1,500  feet  in  height, 
were  thrown  1,000  feet  over  the  tops  of 
trees  and  landed  in  the  valley  below. 
The  gases  that  issued  afterward  de¬ 
stroyed  both  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
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Bottomless  fissures  opeued  in  the  moun¬ 
tain’s  side.  A  lava  stream  flows  under 
the  ground,  breaking  out  in  four  jets, 
six  miles  from  the  sea,  and  throwing 
lava  and  stones  1,000  and  1,500  feet  into 
the  air.  The  new  island  thrown  up  is 
400  feet  high,  and  is  now  joined  to  the 
main-land  by  a  stream  of  lava  a  mile 
wide. 

A  large  stream  of  water  has  bin-st 
from  the  mountain  w’here  the  earth- 
eruption  occurred.  The  base  of  the 
volcano  is  about  thirty  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference  and  is  desolated.  At  least  half 
a  million  dollars’  w'orth  of  property  is 
destroyed. 

The  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
had  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers.  Many  visitors  had 
gone  from  Honolulu,  and  will  go  from 
San  Francisco,  to  witness  the  appalling 
spectacle  at  Mauna  Loa’s  crater. 

The  worst  is  thought  to  be  over,  but 
the  lava  flow  continues. 

FORMER  ERUPTIONS. 

The  islands  are  all  high,  steep,  and 
mountainous,  with  lofty  summits,  which 
are  entirely  of  volcanic  origin  ;  but,  not 
being  protected  by  barrier-reefs  except 
in  one  instance,  are  almost  destitute  of 
good  Karbors.  Hawaii,  the  easternmost 
and  largest  of  the  islands,  is  particularly 
elevated  on  its  west  coast.  These  over¬ 
hang  a  narrow,  arid  beach,  rise  into 
steep,  bleak  volc.anic  mountain  slopes, 
which  only  in  their  upper  parts  become 
watered  and  w’ooded,  and  afford  cul¬ 
tivated  ground  to  maintain  a  consider¬ 
able  population;  on  the  other  coasts 
the  slopes  are  less  rapid,  the  shores 
spread  out  into  wider  plains,  and  the 
valleys  opening  from  them  contain  much 
fertile  soil.  The  interior  of  the  island 
forms  a  plateau  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet 
high,  and  is  almost  covered  by  thick 
forests,  partly  roamed  over  by  herds  of 
wild  cattle.  Above  the  plateau  rise 
three  volcanic  peaks,  still  active,  the 
loftiest  12,800  feet  high.  Mauna  Loa  is 
one  of  these  peaks.  A  great'  eruption 
took  place  in  it  in  1852.  A  column  of 
molten  lava  was  projected  into  the  air 
to  the  height  of  500  feet.  The  lava 
formed  in  some  places  a  great  river  one 
mile  wide.  It  poured  down  the  moun¬ 
tain  side,  filling  up  ravines  300  feet 
deep,  and  dashed  on,  destroying,  to  the 


sea.  The  altitude  of  the  eruption  w-as 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Holo- 
kai,  the  fifth  island  in  size,  is  appa¬ 
rently  formed  by  a  chain  of  volcanic 
mountains,  broken,  how’ever,  by  numer¬ 
ous  ravines.  The  mountain  slopes  are 
covered  with  verdure,  and  several  places 
on  the  island  rcp.ay  the  trouble  of  culti¬ 
vation. 

FURtllER  AND  INTERESTING  PARTICULARS  FROM 
SANDWICH  ISLANDER.*? - THE  GRAND  ERUPTION. 

A  company  of  eight  or  ten,  including 
the  writer  (Mr.  Foniander),  took  passage 
in  the  steamer  for  Kona  on  the  6th  of 
April,  and  arrived  at  Kahuku  on  the 
10th,  three  days  after  the  eruption  broke 
out.  We  consequently  had  the  finest 
opportunity  that  could  possibly  have 
been  sought  for  seeing  what  proved  to 
be  a  most  brilliant  display.  On  the  pas¬ 
sage  to  Hawaii  in  the  steamer,  on  the 
night  of  the  7th,  the  whole  island  of 
Hawaii  was  seen  brilliantly  illuminated, 
the  overhanging  clouds  reflecting  the 
glare  of  the  tires  beneath,  and  a  stream 
of  lava  was  seen  from  the  vessel,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  at  least  100  miles.  We  left 
Kealakeakua  Bay  on  the  morning  of  the 
0th  of  April,  and  after  a  slow,  tedious 
ride  of  27  miles,  over  lava  clinkers, 
reached  Kapua  toward  night,  where  we 
slept  in  a  thatch  house,  built  by  Mr. 
Charles  N.  Spencer,  as  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  house,  it  being  just  halfway  between 
the  bay  and  Whiohinu,  and  distant  from 
the  lava  flow  about  13  miles.  During 
the  night  we  could  hear  the  distant 
noise  of  the  eruption — a  peculiar  rum¬ 
bling,  so  different  from  the  roar  of  the 
sea  or  any  other  noise,  that  to  wake  up 
in  the  night  and  listen  to  its  unaccount¬ 
able  utterances,  tended  to  create  fear 
with  those  who  for  the  first  time  heard 
it.  Ill  the  morning,  several  of  the  party 
decided  to  turn  back  to  Kealakeakua, 
and  returned  without  seeing  the  grand 
sight  before  us.  The  others,  seven  in 
number,  not  counting  native  attendants, 
mounted  horses  and  proceeded  on  to  the 
flow'.  As  we  approached  it  the  rumbling 
noise  became  more  and  more  distinct, 
and  the  evidences  of  approach  to  some 
great  disturbance  of  nature  more  fre¬ 
quent.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
what  appeared  to  be  cinders,  but  on  ex¬ 
amining  them  we  found  that  they  were 
fragments  of  pumice-stone,  W’hich  had 
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been  carried  by  the  wind  a  distance  of 
over  ten  miles.  Mixed  with  these  cinders 
were  “Pele’s  hair,”  which  we  found 
floatin"  in  the  air,  and  when  it  was  tliick 
w’e  had  to  hold  our  handkerchiefs  to  our 
nostrils  to  prevent  inhaling  it.  Our 
clothes  were  frequently  covered  with  it. 
On  reaching  an  eminence  five  miles  from 
the  stream,  we  found  a  group  of  40  or 
50  natives,  who  were  w'aiting  to  cross 
over  into  Kan,  .and  had  been  here  several 
days.  From  this  point  dense  clouds  of 
smoke  could  be  seen  rising  all  along  the 
course  of  the  lava  stream,  from  the 
mountain  side  to  the  sea.  We  hurried 
on  and  reached  the  flow  shortly  after 
noon,  where,  from  a  ridge  to  the  west  of 
it,  the  whole  scene  opened  before  us. 
Between  us  and  the  crater  was  a  valley 
600  yards  w'ide  and  10  miles  long, 
which  had  recently  been  overflowed 
throughout  its  entire  width  and  length 
from  the  mountain  to  the  sea,  where  it 
widened  to  two  or  three  miles.  The 
lava  was  of  the  smooth  jmhoehoe  variety, 
from  10  to  20  feet  deep,  and  partially 
cooled  over,  though  flames,  smoke  and 
gas  escaped  from  numerous  crevices. 
We  stood  on  it,  though  it  was  hot 
enough  to  burn  the  soles  of  our  shoes. 
This  lava  stream  originated  some  10 
miles  up  the  mountain,  and  came  down 
early  on  the  moniing  of  the  7th.  It  had 
ceased  flowing,  the  eruption  having 
opened  a  vent  lower  down  and  further 
south.  Btiyond  this  valley,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  was  the  pali  of 
Mamalu,  a  steep  precipice,  w’hich  runs 
from  the  mountain  to  the  south  point  of 
Hawaii,  and  forms  the  west  boundary  of 
the  table  land  of  Kahuku,  a  beautiful 
level  plateau,  covered  with  tall  grass, 
affording  excellent  pasturage  for  herds 
of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats. 
About  a  mile  above  the  road  were  the 
farm-houses  of  Captain  Robert  Brown, 
who  lived  there  with  his  family.  Near 
by  were  the  dairy  establishment  of  C.  N. 
Spencer,  and  other  dwellings.  This 
plateau  was  several  miles  in  extent,  run¬ 
ning  as  far  as  Wliiohinu,  and  sloping 
gently  off  to  the  sea,  and  dotted  with 
hillocks.  On  ascending  the  ridge  we 
found  the  eruption  in  full  blast.  Four 
enormous  fountains,  apparently^  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  yet  foi-mmg  a  line 
a  mile  long,  north  and  south,  were  con¬ 
tinually  spouting  up  from  the  opening. 


These  jets  were  blood-red  and  yet  as 
fluid  as  water,  ever  varying  in  size,  bulk 
and  height.  Sometimes  two  would  join 
together,  and  again  the  whole  four  would 
be  united,  making  one  continuous  foun¬ 
tain  a  mile  in  length.  From  the  lower 
end  of  the  crater  a  stream  of  very  liquid, 
boiling  lava  flowed  out  and  down  the 
plateau  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles, 
then  following  the  track  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  road,  ran  down  the  precipice  at  an 
angle  of  about  30  degrees,  along  the 
foot  of  the  pali  or  precipice  five  miles  to 
the  sea,  the  stream  being  about  eight  or 
ten  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places 
half  a  mile  wide. 

This  was  the  magnificent  scene  to  see 
which  we  h.ad  hurriedly  left,  Honolulu, 
and  had  fortunately  arrived  at  the  right 
moment  to  witnes.s,  as  it  opened  before 
ns  in  all  its  majestic  grandeur  and  un¬ 
rivalled  beauty.  At  the  left  were  those 
four  great  fountains,  boiling  up  with 
most  terrific  fury,  throwing  crimson  lava 
and  enormous  stones,  weighing  a  hun¬ 
dred  tons,  to  a  height  varying  constantly 
from  500  to  600  feet.  At  times  these 
red  hot  rocks  completely  filled  the  air, 
causing  a  greatnoi.se  and  roar,  and  flying 
in  every  direction,  but  generally  toward 
the  south.  Sometimes  the  fountains 
would  all  subside  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  commence  increasing  till  the  stones 
and  liquid  lava  reached  a  thousand  feet 
in  height.  The  grandeur  of  this  picture, 
ever  varying  like  a  moving  panorama, 
painted  in  the  richest  crimson  hues,  no 
person  can  realize  unless  he  has  witnessed 
it.  From  this  great  fountain  to  the  sea 
flowed  a  rapid  stream  of  red  lava,  roll¬ 
ing,  rushing,  and  tumbling  like  a  swollen 
river,  and  bearing  along  in  its  current 
large  rocks  that  almost  made  the  lava 
foam  as  it  dashed  down  the  precipice 
and  through  the  valley  into  the  sea, 
surging  and  roaring  throughout  its 
length  like  a  cataract,  with  a  power  and 
fury  perfectly  indescribable.  It  was 
nothing  else  than  a  river  of  fire^  from 
200  to  800  feet  wide,  and  20  ieet  deep, 
with  a  speed  varying  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour.  As  a  huge  bowlder 
floated  down,  w'e  imagined  what  if  it 
were  the  ironclad  Stonewall,  which  had 
just  left  our  harbor — would  she  have 
floated  on  to  the  sea  unscathed,  or 
melted  into  molten  lava,  and  vanished 
from  sight? 
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Night  Boon  came,  and  with  it  the 
scene  became  a  thousandfold  more  beau¬ 
tiful  :  the  crimson  of  the  fountains,  and 
the  river  doubly  rich  and  brilliant,  the 
lurid  glare  of  the  dense  clouds  and  steam 
that  overhung  us,  and  the  roaring  of 
the  crater  and  cataract,  w'ere  fearfully 
grand  and  awe-inspiring.  It  was  like 
the  conflagration  of  all  London  or  Paris, 
as  the  whole  scene  extended  over  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  ten  miles.  Add  to  this  the 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  sharp,  quick 
claps  of  thunder,  and  the  reader  can 
imagine  that  a  scene  was  before  us  that 
well  repaid  us  for  our  opportune  visit. 
We  never  expect  to  see  another  so 
grand  as  this. 

Dr.  William  Hillebrand  and  others 
have  visited  the  crater  since  it  ceased 
flowing,  and  And  that  it  consists  simply 
of  a  rent  or  fixture  in  the  earth,  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  wide.  He  traced  it 
about  three  miles  up  the  mountain,  but 
it  is  quite  probable  that  it  extends  sev¬ 
eral  miles  further  on,  as  the  mountain 
continues  smoking  in  a  line  ten  miles 
above.  There  is,  therefore,  no  large 
crater,  properly  speaking,  but  the  lava 
flow  was  confined  to  this  rupture,  which 
continued  to  open  low’er  down  as  the 
molten  lava  acted  on  it. 

Regarding  the  rapidity  of  the  stream 
of  lava,  since  reading  accounts  of  former 
eruptions,  in  which  it  is  claimed  that 
the  lava  flowed  forty  miles  an  hour^  we 
must  say  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  of  a  stream  flowing  with 
greater  rapidity  than  the  cataract  and 
river  w'e  witnessed  on  April  10.  It  re¬ 
minded  us  of  the  Connecticut  River  in 
a  spring  flood,  with  the  stream  filled 
with  ice,  and  rushing  over  the  rapids  at 
an  impetuous  rate.  The  speed  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  twenty-five  miles  an 
hour  (han  twelve.  Where  it  ran  down 
the  precipice,  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty 
degrees,  it  was  more  narrow  and  rapid 
than  lower  down,  where  it  spread  out 
broader.  This  was  the  only  stream 
which  reached  the  sea,  and  flowed  into 
it  a  little  west  of  the  south  point  of  the 
island,  at  a  place  called  Kailikii.  It 
lasted  only  five  days,  the  eruption  ceas¬ 
ing  entirely  on  the  night  of  tne  11th  or 
morning  of  the  1 2th. 

During  its  continuance,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  was  filled  with  smoke  so  dense 
that  the  sun  appeared  like  a  ball  of  fire. 
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and  the  whole  island  was  shrouded  in 
darkness.  This  smoke  came  from  the 
rent  or  crater,  and  was  highly  charged 
with  sulphur.  As  it  spread  over  the 
island  it  carried  a  deadly  blast  to  vege¬ 
tation,  and  the  leaves  of  the  more  ten¬ 
der  plants  and  vegetables  were  withered 
and  died.  It  did  not  kill  the  plants  in 
any  sections  that  we  could  learn. 

Opposite  the  |)oint  of  coast  where  the 
lava  reached  the  sea,  a  small  conical 
island  was  thrown  up  in  the  sea,  about 
a  mile  distant  from  tne  shore,  consisting 
of  mud  and  sand,  and  emitting  steam 
from  its  summit.  This  island  has  be¬ 
come  joined  to  the  main-land  by  the 
lava  flowing  from  the  new  eruption.  As 
the  lava  entered  the  sea,  clouds  of  steam 
and  smoke  rose  up,  and  flames  of  bluish 
fire  were  emitted,  rising  from  the  water 
to  a  height  of  from  10  to  20  feet.  Two 
kinds  of  lava  were  erupted  during  the 
flow.  It  commenced  with  a  stream  of 
smooth,  glossy  lava,  known  here  as  the 
pahoehoe^  which  was  followed  by  the 
thick,  dirty  kind  called  aa.  Kahuku 
farm  was  nearly  covered  with  the  latter, 
which  branched  out  into  four  wide 
streams,  covering  a^.ace  of  four  miles 
wide  and  long.  Tnis  was  followed 
again  by  the  liquid  or  pahoehoe,  which 
ran  into  the  sea,  and  continued  till  the 
eruption  ceased.  About  4,000  acres  of 
good  pasture  land  were  destroyed,  be¬ 
side  which  the  lava  ran  over  an  immense 
district  of  worthless  land. 

The  roaring  of  the  crater  was  a  novel 
feature  to  those  who  had  never  wit¬ 
nessed  an  eruption  before.  It  was 
caused  by  the  rocks  thrown  out  from 
the  crater,  and  the  grinding  or  crushing 
process  of  the  aa  as  it  moved  along. 
This  aa  flow  appears  composed  of  half- 
melted  lava,  and  as  it  is  pushed  along, 
piled  up  sometimes  50  or  even  100  feet 
high,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
railroad  embankment,  the  sides  having 
an  angle  of  about  40  degrees,  down 
which  the  lava  stones  keep  rolling.  This 
stream  generally  moves  along  slowly, 
but  when  the  quantity  of  liquid  lava, 
which  floats  and  carries  silong  the  aa,  is 
abundant,  it  moves  from  one  to  four 
miles  an  hour.  What  makes  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  dry  aa  lava  and  the 
liquid  pahoehoe^  which  flows  like  water, 
is  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  that 
has  never  been  settled.  They  both  flow 
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from  the  same  craters,  one  giving  place 
to  the  other  in  turns.  Our  own  opinion 
is  that  the  smooth  liquid  variety  obtains 
its  character  by  long  fusion,  while  the 
aa  variety  (which  appears  like  half 
melted  stones  and  dirt  mixed  together) 
consists  of  the  interior  surface  of  the 
earth  torn  otf  and  thrown  out  during 
the  eruption.  An  examination  of  the 
various  aa  streams  tends  to  confirm  this 
theory. 

The  lava  thrown  out  during  this  eru})- 
tion  has  been  of  a  more  porous  nature 
than  in  most  of  the  late  ones.  Some 
of  the  specimens  w'e  have  seen  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  light.  The  shower  of  brown¬ 
ish  pumice-stone  which  preceded  the 
lava  flow  was  also  something  unusual  in 
Hawaiian  eruptions,  and  showed  the 
eruption  to  possess  a  new  character, 
perhaps  the  existence  of  more  than 
usual  steam  and  gases  in  its  composi¬ 
tion.  Some  have  wondered  why  the 
flow  ceased  so  suddenly — continuing 
only  five  days.  The  cause  is  probably 
this:  So  soon  as  the  steam,  wnich  has 
been  the  active  agent  in  producing  the 
earthquake  shocks,  and  in  raising  the 
lava  so  near  the  top  of  the  summit 
crater  that  it  lightened  up  the  clouds 
above  it,  found  vents,  the  eruption  lost 
much  of  its  power  and  allowed  the  lava 
rapidly  to  suWde,  and  the  pressure  by 
which  it  w’as  thrown  out  gave  way. 

The  quantity  of  lava  erupted  has  not 
been  probably  one-tenth  what  was  dis¬ 
charged  in  1869,  but  the  quantity  of 
steam,  gas,  and  smoke  discharged  during 
one  week  must  have  exceeded  what 
escaped  during  ten  weeks  in  1869,  when 
the  volume  of  smoke  was  comparatively 
small.  We  judge  so  from  its  density  over 
all  the  group,  and  for  a  thousand  miles 
off.  This  has  not  occurred  in  any 
late  previous  eruption  to  the  same 
extent.  The  inference,  therefore,  may 
be  drawn  that  w’hen  an  unusual  quan¬ 
tity  of  gases  and  smoke  escape,  a  less 
amount  of  lava  will  be  discharged ; 
and,  vice,  versd,  when  the  quantity  of 
smoke  is  small  the  amount  of  Lava  is  in¬ 
creased. 

The  Rev.  S.  S.  Bishop,  Principal  of 
the  Lahainaluna  Seminary,  says,  ft-om 
an  observation  taken  by  him  at  Lahai¬ 
naluna,  that  the  column  of  smoke  which 
rose  from  Mauna  Loa  on  Wednesday 
morning  following  the  eruption,  reached 
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.an  altitude  of  seven  and  four-fifth  miles 
before  fanning  out. 

The  number  of  shocks  which  occurred 
at  Waiohinu  from  March  29  to  April 
10  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Silloway  to  have 
been  upward  of  2,000 ;  there  having 
been  some  days  between  300  and  400. 
The  heaviest  shock  occurred  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  April  2,  being  the  same  that  w'as 
felt  so  sensibly  at  Honolulu.  This 
destroyed  every  church  and  nearly  every 
dwelling  in  the  whole  district. 

- - 
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Great  as  wo  think  ourselves  in  science, 
ingenious  device,  and  huge  construction, 
it  must  after  all  be  admitted  that  we  fall 
very  far  short  of  our  progenitors,  and 
that  not  merely  in  matters  of  no  mo¬ 
ment,  but  in  almost  all  great  and  noble 
things,  from  the  building  of  a  church  or 
the  forging  of  a  stout  blade  up  to  a 
good  hard-hitting  prize-fight.  The  very 
best  of  our  painters  would  rejoice  to 
hold  a  taper  to  Raphael  or  Rubens ; 
but  whether  they  would  be  altogether 
■worthy  of  the  office  is  quite  another 
thing.  Our  poets  -would  sing  very  small 
indeed  beside  Dante  or  Chaucer ;  though 
Ave  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  one 
or  two  of  them  could  earn  a  five  shilling 
fine  for  “brawling”  as  well  as,  if  not 
lietter  than  the  latter,  or  get  up  a  sedi¬ 
tious  riot  as  cleverly  as  the  former. 
Few  of  our  architects,  we  suspect,  could 
pass  the  ordeal  applied  to  freemasons  in 
those  days.  Even  Mr.  Bennet  himself 
would  be  compelled  to  bide  his  diminish¬ 
ed  head  in  presence  of  the  horologer 
who  constructed  the  clock  that  orna¬ 
mented  the  dome  of  Dantzic.  The  bon¬ 
nets  and  chignons  of  1868  are  very  fair 
in  their  way,  but  they  are  the  merest 
trifles  in  comparison  with  the  superb 
head-dresses  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
Avhen  it  was  usual  to  enlarge  the  city 
gates  to  admit  the  tower  of  coils  that 
rose  story  on  story,  over  every  pretty 
face.  The  heaviest  swell  among  us 
AS'ould  cut  a  remarkably  poor  figure  be¬ 
side  a  Gaveston,  a  Courtney,  a  Bonni- 
vet,  or  a  Bussy  d’Amboize;  or  rather, 
any  of  these  gallants  would  cut  a  very 
poor  figure  in  him,  for  assuredly  they 
would  either  disdain  to  recognize  his 
existence  as  “  a  man  and  a  brother,”  or 
62 
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drill  a  few  holes  in  his  body  for  presum¬ 
ing  to  aspire  to  their  fellowship  in  such 
unworthy  garb.  And  even  that  battle 
of  battles  which  poets  sang,  and  bishops, 
it  is  whispered,  consecrated  with  their 
presence, — the  combat  between  Sayers 
and  Heenan, — was  as  a  satyr  to  Hype¬ 
rion  contrasted  with  the  tournament  in 
splendor,  in  gallantry,  and  especially  in 
black  eyes  and  bloody  noses.  But  if  M-e 
were  called  on  to  name  anything  in  par¬ 
ticular  in  w  hich  a  great  falling  oft'  from 
the  past  is  visible,  we  should  certainly 
designate  the  gibbet  as  one  of  the  little 
matters  in  which  we  have  most  degen¬ 
erated  from  the  perfection  of  our  sires. 

It  is  only  after  tedious  investigation 
and  with  much  reluctance,  that  wo  are 
brought  to  hang  up  an  occasional  scoun¬ 
drel;  and  we  are  glad  of  any  excuse 
that  may  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the 
last  disgusting  act  of  the  tragedy.  But 
our  ancestors  were  not  so  squeamish. 
In  their  view  axe  and  cord  were  specifics 
for  every  disorder  that  could  affiect  the 
body  politic,  and  they  applied  both  un¬ 
relentingly.  And  we  are  even  more  un- 
w’orthy  of  our  sires  in  the  m.atter  of 
secondary  inflictions.  Penal  servitude 
and  transportation  may  be  excellent 
things  in  their  way;  but  our  fine  old 
English  gentlemen  and  their  foreign  con¬ 
temporaries  would  hare  scoff'ed  at  such 
eflfeminate  devices.  Did  any  one  among 
these  dangerous  classes  exhibit  a  taste 
for  illegal  drilling,  or  handling  edged 
tools — sword  or  pen — in  a  dangerous 
way,  or  taking  a  sly  aim  from  behind  a 
wall — they  seldom  bothered  themselves 
with  mere  humdrum  precautionary  meas¬ 
ures,  but  proceeded  at  once  to  place  a 
restraint  on  his  propensities  by  that  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  ventilation  which  his  case 
suggested. 

There  were  few  things  in  those  good 
old  days  that  might  not  be  rendered 
criminal,  according  to  the  temper  of  the 
particular  time  and  tyrant.  Did  a  court 
physician  fail  to  cure,  they  hung  him  up 
or  cut  him  dowm,  as  happened  to  be 
most  convenient ;  nor  was  ne  much  bet¬ 
ter  off"  when  the  utmost  success  attended 
his  eftbrts.  Cottier,  the  physician  of 
Louis  XI.,  atoned  for  the  skill  with  which 
he  had  prolonged  the  hated  life  of  his 
master,  with  a  fine  of  50,000  crowns — 
equal  to  as  many  pounds  of  our  money. 
And  doubtless  he  considered  himself  not 


all  unlucky  to  escape  so  easily,  for  the 
two  Augustine  monks  who  undertook 
the  cure  of  Charles  the  Mad,  when  every 
sensible  practitioner  shrank  from  the 
task,  were  beheaded  and  quartered  on 
the  next  relapse  of  their  patient. 

And  the  merchant  of  “lang  syne” 
w'as  no  better  off"  than  the  surgeon.  An 
archbishop  of  Cologne  once  built  a 
strong  castle  at  the  intersection  of  four 
roads,  and  j)re6ented  it,  with  his  bless¬ 
ing,  to  a  poor  relation  who  had  been  in 
the  army.  When  the  soldier  desired  to 
be  informed  how  he  was  to  maintain  his 
garrison,  since  the  excellent  prelate  had 
omitted  to  assign  him  a  salary,  the  lat¬ 
ter  replied  very  significantly  by  pointing 
out  the  situation  of  the  fortress,  and  the 
poor  relation  made  such  good  use  of  the 
hint  that  he  died  a  millionaire.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  a  remarkable  thing  in  those 
days  for  gentlemen  to  break  up  every 
road  except  that  one  which  led  imme¬ 
diately  under  their  battlements,  in  order 
to  facilitate  thbir  pillage  of  the  trader. 
Sometimes  when  the  neighboring  princes 
found  themselves  in  difficulties  they 
made  war  on  the  rich  burghers,  especi¬ 
ally  of  Flanders,  robbing  and  ravaging 
until  the  merchants  came  to  terms  and 
bought  them  oft’,  while  those  who  had  no 
such  prey  handy  betook  them  to  w  hat 
was  termed  “borrowing” — a  transac¬ 
tion  the  nature  of  which  is  very  neatly 
illustrated  by  the  following  anecdotes : — 
The  good  people  of  Ghent,  having  once 
upon  a  time  lent  our  Edward  III.  200,- 
000  crowns,  ventured  several  years  after 
to  request  payment — a  proceeding  so 
preposterously  absurd  that  it  drew  roars 
of  laughter  from  the  Lords  of  the  Council 
to  whom  the  deputies  applied.  Nor  was 
this  by  any  means  harsh  treatment.  The 
lively  Duke  of  Orleans  having,  in  a  fit  of 
religious  fervor,  vowed  to  pay  his  debts, 
called  his  creditors  together  by  sound  of 
trumpet.  He  really  was  sincere,  and 
made  what  he  considered  ample  arrange¬ 
ments,  but  be  reckoned  without  his  host. 
The  crowd,  800  and  upwards,  that  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  at  the  appointed  time 
horrified  him,  and,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  satisfy  them  otherwise,  he  flogged 
a  dozen  or  so  by  way  of  example,  and 
dismissed  the  rest  with  hideous  threats 
as  to  what  would  befall  should  they  still 
persist  in  teasing  him  with  their  paltry 
bills.  And  Charles  the  Vile,  of  Navarre, 
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squared  an  account  in  a  similar  way. 
Henry  of  Transtamar  having  expelled 
his  brother,  Peter  the  Cruel,  the  latter 
Avas  returning  to  his  dominions  escorted 
by  the  Black  Prince  and  30,000  men. 
As  Charles  held  the  passes  of  the  Py¬ 
renees,  both  brothers  applied  to  him — 
the  one  offering  a  couple  of  towns  for 
free  passage,  and  the  other  a  large  sum 
that  the  defiles  inight  be  barred.  The 
offers  were  equally  tempting,  and  Charles 
made  up  his  mind  to  earn  them  both. 
He  took  the  money  and  then  excused 
himself  from  obstructing  the  march  of 
the  invaders  by  hiring  one  Oliver  de 
Mauny  to  waylay  him  and  clap  him  in 
prison.  When  the  Black  Prince  had 
pa.ssed,  the  King  of  Navarre  demanded 
liis  release.  But  de  Mauny  had  profited 
too  well  by  his  employer’s  example  to 
keep  strictly  to  his  bargain.  He  pocket¬ 
ed  his  hire,  ami  then  affecting  to  consider 
the  king  as  a  true  prisoner  of  war,  re¬ 
fused  to  part  with  him  except  on  the 
customary  terms — a  large  ransom.  Most 
people  would  have  given  way  to  anger 
under  such  barefaced  extortion,  but  not 
so  Charles,  who,  thoroughly  appreciating 
such  a  pretty  piece  of  perfidy  even  when 
exercised  on  nimself,  chuckled  over  it 
with  the  greatest  relish,  and,  in  short, 
agreed  at  once  to  his  very  good  friend’s 
demand.  The  latter,  perfectly  satisfied 
with  himself  and  everybodv  else,  con¬ 
sented  to  accompany  the  Vile  one  to 
Tudela  in  order  to  receive  his  pay,  which 
he  did  directly  ho  entered  the  town — 
only  it  was  on  the  scaffold  and  from  the 
hands  of  the  hangman.  Of  course  it  re¬ 
quired  some  little  dexterity  to  induce 
close-fisted  people  to  part  with  their 
cash  on  such  terms ;  but  the  kings  and 
princes  of  the  Middle  Ages  Avere  always 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  the  Tudors 
and  Plantagenets  brilliantly  so.  Every¬ 
body  knows  how  King  John  coaxed  a 
loan  from  the  Hebrew,  and  such  persua¬ 
sives  as  a  few  Aveeks’  lodging  in  the 
pleasant  domicile  called  “Little  Ease,” 
or  a  campaign  as  a  common  soldier 
against  the  Avild  borderers,  AV’cre  applied 
Avith  success  to  an  obstinate  banker  by 
the  List  Royal  Harry.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  the  example  of  the  king  was 
never  lost  upon  the  courtier.  And  thus 
— so  far  as  his  relations  with  the  poAver- 
ful  extended — the  wealthy  plebeian  was 
in  a  perpetual  dilemma.  It  was  danger¬ 


ous  to  lend  and  equally  so  to  withhold. 
For  when  a  creditor  became  too  impor¬ 
tunate,  a  judicious  application  of  whip, 
knife,  or  noose,  abated  the  nuisance; 
Avhile  the  capitalist  Avho  refused  to 
do  a  little  bill  ran  the  risk  of  having 
himself  and  his  business  suspended  to¬ 
gether. 

But  violence  Avas  then  the  universal 
remedy.  Nothing  could  mitigate  the 
horrors  of  famine  or  pestilence  like  a 
massacre  of  the  JeAVS  and  lepers  ;  and  it 
was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
put  doAvn  a  popular  tumult  by  stringing 
to  the  trees,  or  still  more  convenient 
sign-posts,  as  many  of  the  mob  as  au¬ 
thority  could  contrive  to  Lay  hands  on. 
Here  are  a  couple  of  instances,  taken 
almost  at  random  out  of  ten  thousand. 
The  Crusaders  brought  the  leprosy 
home  from  the  East,  and  uncleanly 
habits,  bad  food,  and  defective  sanitary 
arrangements  rendered  it  for  a  period  a 
really  formidable  epidemic,  while  its 
loathsome  nature  invested  it  Avith  ex¬ 
ceeding  terror.  The  lepers  were  every- 
Avhere  immured  in  hospitfils,  which  were 
erected  and  maintained  by  charity.  Be¬ 
tween  1314  and  1321  a  series  of  famines 
and  pestilences  destroyed  vast  multi¬ 
tudes,  probablv  a  third  of  the  Avhole 
population  of  fcurope.  In  the  last  of 
those  years  startling  rumors  were  heard 
in  all  directions.  It  was  told  that  the 
Spanish  Moors  had  determined  to  exter¬ 
minate  the  Christians  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  ;  that  they  had  employed  the 
.leAvs  to  effect  their  purpose ;  that  the 
Jews,  again,  had  deputed  the  task  to 
the  lepers,  and  that  these  miserable 
beings  had  agreed  to  carry  out  the 
strange  design  by  infecting  all  the 
healthy  round  them  AA’ith  their  own 
hideous  malady.  It  was  further  stated 
that  the  lepers  had  actually  deliberated 
the  matter  in  four  grand  convocations, 
attended  by  deputies  from  every  lazar- 
house  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
tAvo  in  England — an  exception  AA'hich 
gave  the  story  a  greater  seeming  of 
reality ;  and  that  they  had  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  effect  their  object  by  poisoning 
all  the  springs,  and  by  the  still  more 
dreaded  means  of  magic  spells.  The 
story  was  exactly  suited  to  the  era,  and 
Avas  everywhere  greedily  credited,  es¬ 
pecially  in  France,  whose  king  and  jieo- 
ple  took  the  lead  in  punishing  the 
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assumed  criminals.  That  country  was 
soon  in  one  of  its  numerous  tiger  fits — 
and,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  the  scene 
of  unutterable  horrors.  Here,  the  lazar- 
houses  and  their  inmates  were  burnt 
together ;  there,  the  lepers  were  pushed 
at  the  point  of  the  lance  into  the  nearest 
river;  in  other  quarters,  again,  they 
were  stoned  to  death,  or  bunted  down, 
and  slaughtered  like  wolves ;  while  the 
few  8ur>’ivor8  endeavored,  too  often  in 
vain,  to  shelter  their  M’retchedness 
among  the  w’oods  and  rocks.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  indeed,  affection  rose  stronger  than 
disgust  and  terror,  and  snatched  the 
victim  from  destruction,  or  sought  to 
mitigate  his  fate  by  sharing  it  Avith  him. 
But  as  for  the  Jews,  they  experienced 
no  mercy  AA-hatever.  Such  of  them  as 
escaped  instant  massacre  were  commit¬ 
ted  to  prison  and  subjected  to  the  tor¬ 
ture.  Their  shrieks  of  agony  rang  from 
every  dungeon ;  and,  when  these  Avere 
stilled,  a  thousand  fires  blazed  to  de¬ 
vour  them — 160,  including  male  and 
female,  infant  and  grandsire,  perishing 
in  a  single  one  at  Toulouse.  It  was  not 
until  the  commencement  of  another  reign 
that  these  atrocities  ceased;  and  then 
“  acts  of  grace”  were  put  forth,  which — 
admitting  the  reality  of  the  conspiracy 
and  the  justice  of  the  punishment  in¬ 
flicted — advised  that  the  revenues  of 
the  lazar-houses  might  be  restored  ;  that 
such  of  the  unfortunate  lepers  as  had 
escaped,  and  who  were  sternly  prohib¬ 
ited  from  folloAving  any  occupation  by 
which  they  could  maintain  themselves, 
might  be  mercifully  permitted  to  live  on 
by  the  help  of  charity,  that  is,  supposing 
charity  not  to  have  been  killed  off,  so  far 
as  they  AA’ere  concerned,  by  the  horrible 
accusation ;  and  that  the  Jews  might 
be  allowed  to  leave  their  prisons  be¬ 
tween  sunrise  and  sunset,  in  order  to 
raise  the  money  by  which  the  great 
favor  of  exile  was  to  be  bought.  Nor 
did  the  occasional  rioter  fare  very  much 
better  than  Jew  or  leper.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  the  Ijondoners  happened 
to  quarrel  Avith  the  people  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  at  a  wrestling  match.  The  former 
grew  riotous,  broke  a  good  many  heads, 
and  pulled  doAvn  several  houses — much 
to  the  amusement  of  nobility  and  knight¬ 
hood,  which  happened,  in  considerable 
force,  to  be  looking  on.  But  the 
rioters  having  foolishly  extended  the 


latter  portion  of  their  perfomance  to 
some  tenements  belonging  to  the  Abbot 
of  Westminster,  the  aspect  of  things 
underAA’ent  a  great  change  in  the  view 
of  the  lordly  proprietors.  The  latter 
instantly  mounted  and  charged,  captur¬ 
ing  several  dozens  of  the  mob,  and  dis¬ 
persing  the  rest.  The  ringleaders  were 
hanged  at  once,  without  form  or  process, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  captiA'es  dis¬ 
missed,  with  their  feet  chopped  off. 

The  thousands  who  died  for  witchcraft 
show  how  dangerous  it  was  to  be  uglv 
or  poor  in  the  “  glorious  days  of  old  ; 
and,  as  hundreds  of  instances  attest,  it 
was  almost  as  fatal  to  be  conspicuous 
for  wealth,  and  especially  for  beauty. 
Indeed,  from  the  days  of  Elgiva  to  those 
of  Mary  Stuart,  a  fair  lady  is  scarcely 
ever  mentioned  by  the  Chroniclers  excej)t 
as  the  subject  of  a  tragedy.  N or  are  w’e 
without  recorded  instances  of  gentlemen 
who  were  ruined  solelv  by  their  good 
looks.  It  Avas  not,  indeed,  any  uoaa’o- 
manly  repugnance  to  his  handsome  face 
that  induced  Queen  Matilda  to  consign 
the  Saxon  Brihtrick  to  perpetual  im¬ 
prisonment  ;  though  those  who  remem¬ 
ber  the  rather  eccentric  style  of  Avooing 
— a  good  thrashing  and  a  roll  through  a 
mud  puddle — which  finally  fixed  her 
affections  on  the  Conqueror,  might  be 
inclined  to  think  otherwise.  But,  ex¬ 
ceptional  as  she  showed  herself  to  Wil¬ 
liam,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Matilda  was 
even  more  than  sufficiently  appreciative 
of  personal  graces  in  the  case  of  Brih¬ 
trick,  since  she  was  so  taken  w’ith  that 
medieeval  exquisite,  when  ambassador  at 
her  father’s  court,  that  she  actually 
offered  him  her  hand.  And  it  was  to 
punish  his  refusal,  that,  years  after,  the 
unforgiving  queen  begged  the  Saxon 
from  her  nusband  as  her  share  of  the 
English  spoil. 

But  the  Jew  aside,  there  was  nobody 
so  liable  to  forfeit  life  or  limb,  three  or 
four  hundred  years  ago,  as  the  imme¬ 
diate  servant  of  the  Crown.  Disobedient, 
he  was  pretty  sure  to  meet  death  by  the 
award  of  his  master ;  while,  if  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  too  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  orders,  he  was  generally 
despatched  out  of  the  world  by  that 
master’s  successor.  Indeed,  in  nearly 
every  case  during  those  much-lauded 
times,  the  accession  of  a  new  monarch, 
or  the  weakness  of  a  reigning  one,  was 
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the  signal  for  an  onslaught  on  all  who 
had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  in 
regal  service,  especially  by  accumulating 
riches.  Every  court  in  Europe  had  its 
Calderons  and  Straffords — its  Empsons 
and  Giacs — its  long  succession  of  minis¬ 
ters  and  minions — who,  as  a  rule,  atoned 
with  life  for  too  faithful  service.  It  must 
be  allowed  that  the  greedy  and  the  vin¬ 
dictive  were  generally  justified  in  bring¬ 
ing  their  victims  to  tlie  scaffold  by  their 
abundant  crime.  But  this  was  not  in- 
v.ariably  the  case.  Now  and  then  an 
upright  jninister,  and  even  a  favorite 
with  some  little  principle,  did  make  his 
appearance  at  Court.  Not  that  the 
innocence  of  such  a  one  availed  him 
much  when  his  evil  day  arrived,  except 
to  precipitate  his  doom  and  aggravate 
his  sufferings.  For  ruin  and  torture 
were  rendered  much  more  certain  and 
acute  by  the  charges  of  witchcraft  and 
heresy  which  were  usually  resorted  to 
in  lack  of  more  substantial  matter  of 
accusation.  So,  among  a  host  of  others, 
found  Enguerrand  de  Marigni,  Minister 
of  Finance  to  Philip  the  Fair.  Having 
been  rash  enough  to  give  the  lie  to 
Charles  of  V.alois,  the  brother  of  his 
sovereign,  in  return  for  a  similar  cora- 
jiliment,  he  paid  the  penalty  of  his  in¬ 
discretion  at  the  earliest  opportunity — 
the  death  of  his  master.  That  event 
made  Charles  regent  of  France,  and  his 
very  first  act  was  the  imprisonment  of 
his  enemy.  The  prince  then  went  to 
work  like  a  railway  committee  against 
an  unpopular  contractor  or  chairman, 
with  the  trifling  difference  that  he  tor¬ 
tured  the  clerks  instead  of  the  accounts, 
in  order  to  convict  the  man  he  hated  of 
embezzlement.  Finding  that  particular 
method  of  distorting  figures  useless,  it 
was  next  determined  to  accuse  the  fallen 
statesman  of  sorcery,  aiul  the  success  of 
this  plan  was  all  that  Charles  could  have 
desired.  It  was  announced  that  tie  Ma- 
rigni’s  wife  and  sister,  acting  under  his 
direction,  had  employed  one  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  diablerie  that  then  swarmed 
in  all  directions,  to  aid  them  in  destroy¬ 
ing  the  whole  royal  race.  We  need  not 
pause  to  investigate  the  particular  species 
of  incantation  by  which  the  de  Marignis 
and  their  associate  were  accused  of  in¬ 
tending  to  effect  their  purpose,  since, 
whichever  way  the  charge  ran,  it  enabled 
the  regent  to  effect  his.  The  magician, 


assured  of  death  in  any  case,  hanged 
himself  to  escape  the  atrocious  torture 
which  awaited  him,  while  his  wife  and 
servant  were  burnt  alive.  Ue  Marigni’s 
w’ife  and  sister  were  sentenced  to  bo 
immured  for  life,  and  the  hapless  courtier 
himself,  in  spite  of  his  noble  birth,  which 
— as  the  law  then  ran — ought  to  have 
secured  him  from  such  ignominy,  was  not 
only  hanged,  but,  by  a  singular  fortune, 
his  remains  were  afterwards  fastened  to 
the  gibbet  which  himself  had  caused  to 
be  erected  shortly  before  at  Montfaucon, 
for  the  exposure  of  executed  felons. 
Four  of  his  successors  in  office  under¬ 
went  the  same  fate,  and  for  very  similar 
reasons,  during  the  next  two  centuries — 
the  last  of  them,  Semblan<jy,  going  to  the 
gallows  in  1522,  as  the  proxy  of  the 
mother  of  Francis  I.,  who  had  made  the 
unfortunate  intendant  of  finance  her  in¬ 
strument  in  ruining  an  army,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  grudge  she  bore  its  general, 
Lautrec.  And  judicial  mortality  was 
even  more  rife  among  chancellors,  con¬ 
stables,  chamberlains,  and  other  great 
officers  of  state.  Indeed,  no  mediaeval 
statesman  was  at  all  sure  of  dying  quietly 
in  his  bed,  unless  he  happened  to  be  a 
dignitary  of  the  Church.  In  that  case, 
indeed,  he  was  usually  safe.  Even  Louis 
XL,  much  as  he  hated  Cardinal  Baltic, 
shrank  from  putting  him  to  death.  And, 
in  time,  this  impunity  of  the  clergy  came 
to  be  BO  well  understood,  that  every 
prudent  minister  took  care  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  it,  by  purchasing  a  cardinal’s  hat, 
or,  at  the  very  least,  a  bishopric. 

Occasionally  there  w’ere  rulers  who* 
delighted  to  place  people  in  such  tick¬ 
lish  positions  that  any  course  of  action 
might  be  interpreted  into  treason.  Our 
own  Elizabeth  had  some  knowledge  of 
this  particular  branch  of  “  kingcraft.” 
But  its  supreme  master — not  even  ex¬ 
cepting  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
ambiguity,  “  Spare  not  to  kill  the  King 
is  well,” — was  Louis  XL  Certain  citi¬ 
zens  of  Arras  having  requested  his  per¬ 
mission  to  visit  the  Court  of  Burgundy 
on  business,  Louis  told  them  in  person 
that  he  considered  them  quite  capable 
of  deciding  that  small  matter  without 
troubling  him.  Taking  the  King’s  reply 
for  assmit,  they  set  out — twenty-three 
in  number — on  their  journey ;  but  before 
they  had  traversed  a  league  they  were 
stopped,  brought  back,  and  decapitated 
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by  that  gloomy  official,  Tristram  I’Her- 
mite.  One  of  the  victims  had  not  long 
l>efore  been  appointed  a  counsellor  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  by  Louis,  and 
now  the  ferocious  tyrant  caused  the 
severed  head  to  be  invested  with  the 
usual  cap  of  office,  and  deposited  in  its 
proper  place  among  the  members  of 
that  legal  body,  when  assembled  in  their 
hall.  Again  and  again  did  the  powerful 
of  those  ages,  which  respected  the  text, 
“Touch  not  mine  anointed,”  too  pro¬ 
foundly  to  bring  the  crowned  felon 
himself  to  the  scaffold,  execute  him  by 
substitute,  in  the  persons  of  such  of  his 
servants  as  happened  to  fall  the  first 
into  their  hands.  The  Count  of  Har- 
court  and  three  other  gentlemen  were 
beheaded  by  John,  King  of  France,  in 
1355,  and  twenty -two  years  later  tw'o 
others  of  equal  rank  by  his  successor 
Charles,  in  punishment  of  a  few  of  the 
numerous  crimes  peq)etrated  by  their 
master,  that  same  Charles  the  Vile,  one 
specimen  of  whose  handiwork  w'e  have 
already  related.  But  the  reprobate 
himself  did  not  finally  escape.  His 
death  was  not  indeed  a  judicial  one,  but 
it  was  fully  as  terrible.  Being  accus¬ 
tomed,  in  his  later  years,  to  sleep  in 
night-clothes  that  had  been  steeped  in 
spirits  of  wine,  these  at  last  took  fire — 
it  was  whispered  that  his  servants  deli¬ 
berately  ignited  them — and  thus  the 
monster  perished  in  some  such  agony  as 
it  had  delighted  him  to  inflict. 

It  was,  however,  on  their  insurgents 
that  the  powers  of  the  Middle  Ages  de¬ 
lighted  to  lavish  their  penalties.  The 
people  of  Dinant  having  quarrelled 
with  their  lord,  Philip  the  Good,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  the  leading  demagogues 
took  a  course  very  common  in  those 
days  to  render  the  breach  irreparable. 
They  hanged  his  messengers,  executed 
himself  in  effigy  over  their  walls,  and 
indulged  in  the  coarsest  reflections  on 
the  duchess.  And  they  suffered  fear¬ 
fully'.  Unable  to  resist  the  force  which 
the  rage  of  the  oftended  prince  gathered 
instantly  against  them,  they  surrendered 
.at  discretion;  but  they  might  as  well 
have  fought  it  out  to  the  last.  The 
duke  sacked  the  city  for  three  days, 
then  set  it  on  fire,  and  when  the  blaze 
streamed  highest  liad  eight  hundred  of 
the  citizens  pinioned  in  couples,  back  to 
back,  and  thrown  into  the  Meuse.  The 
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remainder  he  sold  as  slaves,  and,  with 
vengeance  still  unsated,  set  his  work¬ 
men  in  crowds  to  pull  down  the  black¬ 
ened  ruins,  aTid  thus  efface  every  vestige 
of  the  hated  town.  But  this  evil  deed 
was  outdone  at  Nesle  by  his  successor, 
Charles  le  Tem^raire.  Itevenging  the 
perfidy  of  their  prince  on  the  hapless 
people,  he  slew  garrison  and  inhabitants 
alike,  allowing  none  to  escape  but  a  few 
archers  whose  hands  he  had  ]»reviously 
lopped  off  at  the  wrists.  When  the 
fierce  duke  rode  into  the  reddest  scene 
of  slaughter — the  principal  chtu'ch — and 
saw'  the  heaps  of  slain  that  lumbered 
the  floor,  he  crossed  himself  with  grate¬ 
ful  satisfaction,  saying,  “  Qu’il  voyait 
mouet  belle  chose,  et  qu’il  avoit  avec  lui 
niouet  bons  bouchers.”  But  even  poetic 
justice  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  fate  of  this  butcher  prince.  He 
w'ho  icoiild  not  hear  another’s  cry  for 
mercy  encountered  a  foe  on  the  lost 
field  of  Nanci  who  could  not  hear  his 
own  ;  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Claude  of 
Beaumont,  who  was  deaf,  and  to  whom, 
therefore,  his  offer  of  surrender  was  ad¬ 
dressed  in  vain.  Our  own  favorite 
heroes  are  by  no  means  free  from  the 
same  dark  reproach.  The  Black  Prince 

Eunished  the  treachery  of  the  Bishop  of 
limoges  by  sjiaring  the  offender  and 
massacring  the  innocent  people,  with  the 
honorable  exception  of  a  few  knights 
whose  gallant  resistance  had  won  his 
admiration.  And  Henry  V.  inflicted  a 
similar  punishment  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Meaux  for  what  appears  to  us  a  Aery 
inadequate  offence.  As  soon  as  the 
English  army  apj)eared  before  their 
walls,  the  men  of  Meaux  placed  an  ass 
on  their  ramparts,  and,  beating  it  until 
it  brayed,  jeeringly  invited  the  English, 
whose  attention  had  been  attracted  by 
the  odd  spectacle,  to  come  and  rescue 
their  king,  who,  as  they  asserted,  Avas 
crying  out  for  helj>.  What  a  period  it 
must  have  been  when  a  hero  could  be 
stimulated  to  massacre  by  such  miserable 
buflbonery !  Yet,  after  all,  massacre, 
however  indiscriminate,  Avasbyno  means 
the  Avorst  thing  that  could  befall  rebels. 
The  Count  of  Evreux,  Avho  ruled  Nor¬ 
mandy  during  the  minority  of  Duke 
Riehard,  having  detected  a  conspiracy 
w’hich  the  peasants  had  organized  against 
the  ruling  classes,  arrested  all  the  ring¬ 
leaders,  and,  Avithout  bringing  them  to 
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trial,  first  punished  them  according  to 
his  own  cruel  pleasure,  and  then  gave 
his  subordinates  full  license  to  add  to 
his  sentence  whatever  their  evil  fancy 
could  suggest.  Some  of  the  wretches 
were  blinded,  their  hands  cut  off,  or 
their  sinews  seared  with  hot  irons ; 
others  again  were  impaled,  placed  at 
slow  fires,  or  submitted  to  shower-baths 
of  molten  lead.  The  few  who  survived 
this  diabolical  treatment  were  paraded 
through  the  villages  as  objects  of  terror 
and  tlien  sent  home.  And  this  excellent 
Count  was  at  least  equalled  by  Charles 
VI.  of  France.  In  revenge  for  a  Hyde 
Park  sort  of  demonstration  of  the  good 
citizens  of  Paris,  in  1381,  that  king,  be¬ 
sides  fining  and  taxing  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  ami  imprisoning  whomsoever  he 
pleased,  hanged  many,  drowned  more, 
and  cutting  off  the  right  arms  of  some 
hundreds,  suspended  the  severed  limbs 
from  the  necks  of  their  owners  a.s,  to 
use  his  own  words,  “  an  eternal  badge 
of  infamy.”  Nor  was  the  conduct  of 
these  rulers  by  any  means  exceptional. 
Through  every  country  in  Europe  mu- 
tiljition  was  then  the  lot  of  those  promi¬ 
nent  insurgents  and  rioters  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  escape  the  gallows.  It  was, 
therefore,  perpetually  in  action,  for  the 
revolts  of  the  lower  classes  M’^ere  as 
ceaseless  as  their  provocation,  and  the 
latter  was  everlasting.  Crushed,  de¬ 
graded,  .and  demoralized  as  they  were, 
the  serfs  still  retained  some  portion  of 
manly  feeling,  and  whenever  they  could 
they  rose  to  assert  it.  In  spite  of  their 
iron  panoply,  their  trained  retainers, 
and  their  moated  walls,  the  nobles  were 
frequently  surprised,  and  for  a  time  the 
infuriated  peasantry  carried  all  before 
them,  robbing,  murdering,  and  perpe¬ 
trating  every  other  horror;  until — com¬ 
pact,  and  strong,  and  mad  for  venge.ance 
— down  came  the  cavaliers.  When  the 
long  lance  and  the  heavy  sword  were 
tired,  and  the  arm  was  weary  with  smit¬ 
ing,  then,  and  not  till  then,  was  the 
executioner  called  in.  Shoals  of  the 
miserable  insurgents  were  tied  up  to 
the  trees ;  and  still  greater  multitudes 
dismissed  fearfully  disfigured,  to  crowd 
the  highways  with  beggars,  and  to  be 
everywhere  a  warning,  but,  alas !  a 
fruitless  one,  against  future  revolt.  For 
“  Serfs  ye  were,  serfs  ye  are,  and  bond- 
men  ye  shall  remain,” — Jiustici  quidem 


fuiatis  et  estis,  et  in  hondagio  permane- 
bitiSy  as  Walsingham  reports  it — was 
the  sentence  that  rang  after  the  fugi¬ 
tives,  and  the  conquerors  could  t.ake  no 
surer  means  of  perpetuating  rebellion 
than  by  carrying  it  out. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  NIGHT  WANDERER  OF  AN  AF- 
GIIAUN  FORT. 

Concluded  from  [lage  SSd. 

It  was  during  the  still  and  quiet  hours 
of  noon,  when  I  thought  that  there 
would  Imj  the  least  probability  of  my 
being  disturbed  in  my  explorations,  that 
I  had  proposed  to  myself  to  enter  the 
old  ruined  building  that  was  opposite. 
I  concluded  that  from  its  windows — the 
building  evidently  had  two  floors — I 
should  be  able  to  look  into  the  court¬ 
yard,  or  whatever  it  was,  that  lay  be¬ 
yond  the  lofty  and  apparently  fragile 
wall  that  bounded  my  terrace,  for  I  was 
anxious  to  see  what  standing-room  the 
mysterious  visitor  of  the  night  had  found 
so  near  the  top  of  it.  Scrambling  up  some 
old  stone  steps,  which,  though  much 
worn,  had  evidently  not  been  used  for 
years,  for  cobwebs  hung  stretched  above 
them,  and  the  dust  of  ages  that  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  everywhere  rose  at  my  every 
tread  in  little  clouds  of  vapor,  I  found 
myself  in  the  entrance  of  a  large  room, 
from  the  windows  of  which  I  could  look 
down  into  my  courtyard  and  the  one 
that  was  now  visible  adjacent  to  it. 
Great  was  my  surprise  to  observe  that 
the  level  of  the  yard  being  the  same, 
the  wall  was  as  lofty  on  this  side  as  on 
my  own.  So  that  the  person,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  was,  must  have  been  standing 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ground  below.  My  next  care 
was  to  see  how  this  was  practicable.  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  within  three  or  four  feet  of 
the  top  of  the  crumbling  w.all  there  were 
the  remains  on  this  side  of  an  ancient 
ramp  that  still  afforded  standing-room,, 
though  from  its  ruined  state  the  space 
was  both  narrow  .and  confined.  The 
only  thing  that  struck  me  was,  that  this 
ramp,  with  no  steps  that  I  could  di.s- 
cover  leading  up  to  it,  must  have  been 
of  difficult  access  to  anybody  .ascending 
to  it  from  the  yard  below.  As  I  stood 
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pondering  within  myself  as  to  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  strange  night-visitor  that 
had  evidently  wished  to  escape  my  ob¬ 
servation  the  night  before,  the  solemn 
stillness  that  reigned  amid  these  old 
ruined  walls  and  rooms  at  this  the  noon¬ 
tide  hour  was  suddenly  broken  by  the 
noise  of  a  fast-approacning  step.  Cu¬ 
rious  to  know  who  it  was,  I  stood  con¬ 
cealed  behind  the  massive  buttress  of 
the  window.  What  was  my  astonish¬ 
ment  when  the  old  Oozeer,  entering 
from  some  door  below  me,  strode  into 
the  yard.  I  watched  him  as  he  c.arefully 
examined  the  dividing  M-all  with  the 
ruined  ramp,  and  then,  as  if  apparently 
satisfied  with  his  examination,  ne  turned 
on  his  heel  and  left  the  yard  by  the 
same  entrance  as  that  by  which  he  had 
approached.  From  the  sound  of  his 
retreating  step  it  was  evident  that  ho 
was  leaving  the  building  we  were  then 
in,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
which  my  abode  lay.  This  reconnoi¬ 
tring,  as  it  were,  of  the  ground  in  my 
immediate  neighborhood  by  the  old 
Oozeer  at  once  set  me  a-thinking.  Had 
this  sinister-looking  old  man,  whose  ap¬ 
pearance  I  had  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  disliked,  .any  evil  design  against 
my  life?  When  suddenly  I  had  con¬ 
ceived  this  idea,  my  thoughts  ran  riot 
along  the  ways  of  murder  and  assassina¬ 
tion.  For  a  few  moments,  as  I  bethought 
me  of  the  remaining  window  of  my 
room,  that  hung  high  over  the  mo.at 
below,  it  struck  me  that  if  attacked  at 
disadvantage  in  th.at  room  escape  would 
be  impossible.  But  as  suddenly  as  I 
conceived,  so  suddenly  did  I  abandon 
the  idea.  For  when  I  came  to  my  sober 
senses,  I  felt  convinced  that  as  long  as 
I  remained  a  guest  of  the  Chief  whose 
fort  I  was  then  in,  no  one  would  dare  to 
raise  a  finger  against  me.  Then  again, 
for  a  person  to  approach  my  room  from 
the  terrace  wall  could  not  be  done,  at 
least  so  far  as  1  was  aware,  without 
their  making  a  sheer  drop  of  some  fif¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  feet,  and  this  was  no 
likely  manner  for  an  assassin  to  ap¬ 
proach,  when  the  much  easier  way  by 
the  door  into  the  yard  outside  my  room 
presented  itself ;  for  this  door,  though 
always  closed  at  night  from  the  inside,  in 
•accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Firamoorz, 
given  to  me  by  himself,  could  only  be 
made  fast  in  a  manner  so  temporary  and 


insecure  that  any  one  wishing  to  enter 
could  have  opened  it  from  the  outside 
with  but  little  noise  or  trouble.  The 
supposition  that  any  would-be  assassin 
would  fire  into  the  window  of  my  room 
on  the  chance  of  hitting  me,  I  also  dis¬ 
missed  from  my  mind,  knowing  that  an 
Afghaun  would  rather  trust  to  his 
knife  to  disp-atch  his  victim  than  to 
such  an  uncertainty  as  that  presented 
by  firing  into  the  window  of  a  dark  room. 

That  my  life  w'as  not  the  object  seemed 
fin.ally  to  me  so  conclusive  from  manifest 
reasons,  that  I  felt  not  the  slightest  doubt 
on  the  subject.  So  I  utterly  banished 
from  my  mind  the  “  thick-coming  fan¬ 
cies  ”  that  for  a  few  moments  had  oppress¬ 
ed  me.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  it  re¬ 
mained  alone  evident  to  me  th.at  in  some 
waj  or  other  the  visit  of  the  old  Oozeer 
which  I  had  just  witnessed,  was  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  mysterious  apparition  of  the 
night  previous.  In  what  w.ay  it  was  so 
connected,  I  could  not  form  the  most 
slender  surmise.  "What  his  object  might 
have  been  in  having  come  either  in  per¬ 
son,  or  in  having  sent  some  one  to  the 
top  of  the  wall  to  watch  me  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night,  was  more  than  I  could 
divine.  Thinking  over  the  matter,  I 
made  the  best  of  my  way  back,  and  then, 
what  with  coquetting  with  the  calm  re¬ 
storing  “  kaileeoon,”  and  sipping  some 
delicious  sherbet  cooled  with  lumps  of 
snow  that  ha«l  been  sent  me  by  Fira- 
inoorz,  the  hours  passed  peacefully  and 
quietly  away,  till  the  sun,  dipping  to¬ 
ward  distant  rocky  peaks,  warned  me  that 
the  time  for  the  evening  visit  of  the 
young  Chief  had  approached.  Shortly 
after  the  “azaun,”  or  call  to  evening 
prayers,  had  sounded  from  the  minarets 
of  a  small  mosque  below,  the  young  Chief 
made  his  appearance  at  my  door.  He 
was  in  rather  more  than  his  usual  buoy¬ 
ant  spirits.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  one  of  his  fiither’s  clansmen,  who, 
having  refused  to  pay  his  annual  tribute 
of  goats  and  sheep,  had  disappeared  with 
his  flocks  from  the  pastures  rerted  by 
him.  Firamoorz  had  this  day  caught 
him,  but  the  capture  had  not  been  ef¬ 
fected  without  a  struggle,  for  Firamoorz 
told  me  with  delight  the  manner  in  which, 
after  the  fight  had  lasted  some  time,  he 
managed  to  pl.ant  his  spear  in  the  back 
of  the  absconder,  and  so,  bringing  him 
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to  the  ground,  had  put  an  end  to  the  con¬ 
flict.  It  appeared  then  that  the  poor 
wretch  had  been  tied  to  the  saddle-bow 
of  one  of  the  victorious  party,  and  so 
brought  captive  to  the  fort. 

The  young  Chief  had  kept  the  ball  of 
conversation  rolling  so  rapidly  and  noisi¬ 
ly  that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  making 
my  voice  heard,  even  if  I  had  wished  to 
do  so.  At  first  I  had  thought  of  mention¬ 
ing  to  Firamoor*  the  strange  occurrence 
of  the  past  night ;  but  as  the  door  of  the 
room  rein.-iined  open,  and  some  of  his 
attendants  were  seated  immediately  out¬ 
side  listening  to  the  conversation,  and 
every  now  and  then  loudly  expressing 
their  approbation  of  their  young  master’s 
prowess,  it  struck  me  that  I  could  scarce¬ 
ly  touch  upon  the  subject  without  giv¬ 
ing  rise  to  suspicions  that  I  was  a  prey 
to  alarms  for  my  own  safety — suspi¬ 
cions  which,  remembering  the  hospitable 
treatment  I  had  received,  I  was  most 
anxious  not  to  excite. 

When  darkness  had  set  in,  and  my 
bed  had  been  spread  in  the  same  place 
that  it  had  occupied  the  night  before,  I 
looked  out  from  it  into  the  gloom,  and 
there  saw,  crossing  the  open  half  of  the 
window,  the  profile  that  had  so  fasci¬ 
nated  me  when  I  had  first  discovered  it. 
In  daylight  it  was  not  distinguishable, 
but  now  that  the  ruined  wall  was  in 
deep  black  shadow,  it  became  distinctly 
traceable  between  me  and  the  starlit  sky. 
As  I  scanned  the  features  so  curiously 
and  delicately  carved  by  the  caprice  of 
time  .and  decay,  I  wondered  within  my¬ 
self  whether  they  would  be  again  dis¬ 
torted  by  the  same  mysterious  apparition 
that  had  so  suddenly  marred  their  to  me 
fancied  beauty  during  the  past  night. 
They  were  not  so  marred,  nor  was  I  des¬ 
tined  again  to  see  anything  above  them ; 
but  I  have  to  record  the  occurrence  of  an 
event  in  the  dead  of  the  night  of  a  na¬ 
ture  to  me  at  the  time  so  strange  and 
unaccountable,  that  it  far  surpassed  what 
I  had  already  witnessed.  I  never  could 
remember  exactly  what  it  was  that  woke 
me — whether  it  was  some  unwonted 
noise,  or  whether  it  was  mere  accident, 
that  caused  me  suddenly  to  open  my 
eyes,  and  fix  them  staring,  and,  .as  it  were, 
wide  awake  upon  that  corner  of  my  room 
which  was  immediately  in  front  of  me, 
and  between  the  two  windows.  Through 
the  open  window  for  there  was  no  sort 


of  shutter  to  it,  that  overhung  the  moat, 
there  came  a  faint  gleam  of  moonlight 
th.at  fell  aslant  upon  the  floor,  and  threw 
an  uncertain  light  across  and  in  front  of 
that  corner,  upon  the  utter  darkness  of 
which  my  gaze  was  intently  and  invol¬ 
untarily  fastened.  In  that  corner  I  could 
see  nothing,  nor  could  I  hear  anything. 
The  deep  stillness,  and  silence,  and  dark¬ 
ness  of  night  was  on  all  things ;  yet 
some  sense,  some  instinct,  warned  me 
that  the  dark  recess  into  which  I  was 
gazing  was  tenanted.  A  feeling  that  I 
was  not  alone  in  the  room,  a  nervous 
dread  of  the  presence  of  some  unseen, 
unrealized  thing,  took  such  powerful  hold 
of  me,  that  for  a  few  seconds  I  felt  I  was 
powerless  to  exert  any  will  of  my  own, 
or  even  to  move  the  fixed  g.aze  of  my 
eyes  from  off  the  d.ark  corner  in  front  of 
them.  At  length  by  a  strong  effort  of 
the  will,  I  roused  myself  into  some¬ 
thing  that  partook  of  a  reasoning  mood. 
I  asked  myself  why,  not  having  seen 
anything,  or  indeed  heard  anything, 
should  this  foolish  idea  have  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  me,  that  the  room  had  another 
occupant  besides  myself?  Why  should 
I  allow  myself  to  entertain  a  vague  hor¬ 
ror  of  that  which,  .at  the  most,  had  but 
a  fancied  existence  in  my  excited  imagi¬ 
nation?  And  now  th.at  my  sobered 
senses  had  partLally  resumed  their  sway, 
I  felt  almost  inclined  to  laugh  aloud  at 
my  folly,  as  I  finally  lowered  my  gaze, 
and  allowed  it  to  follow  the  faint  light 
of  the  moonbeam  that  fell  aslant  upon 
the  floor.  But  this  inclination  to  laugh 
at  what  I  had  almost  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  myself  believe  was  my  own  folly, 
was  of  the  shortest  possible  duration;  as 
the  re.ader  may  suppose  ;  for  no  sooner 
had  I  looked  on  the  floor  th.an  the  light 
that  faintly  streamed  through  the  win¬ 
dow  was  suddenly  broken  by  a  shadow 
that  seemed  to  fall  upon  it,  as  if  some¬ 
thing  had  been  projected  into  the  moon’s 
rays  from  out  of  the  black  depth  of  the 
recess.  Then  .after  all  I  w.as  right !  The 
room  had  another  occupant  besides  my¬ 
self!  Of  this  there  could  bo  no  longer 
any  doubt,  for  this  shadow  so  suddenly 
thrown  and  now  visible  before  me  was 
no  mere  fanciful  creation  of  the  brain. 
On  looking  up,  something — what,  I  had 
not  time  to  discern — gleamed  for  an  in¬ 
stant  in  the  light,  and  then  withdrew 
into  the  darkness.  It  is  impossible  for 
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me  to  record  with  distinctness  what 
guided  my  subsequent  actions.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  was  the  prompting  of  some  desire 
of  self-defence  that  caused  me  to  spring 
from  my  bed  and  make  my  way  across 
the  room  to  the  spot  where  my  sabre 
hung  suspended  from  the  wall.  To  reach 
this  dow'n  w'as  the  work  of  an  instant, 
but  I  had  to  turn  iny  back  upon  the  win¬ 
dow.  As  my  fingers  grasped  the  handle, 
something  seemed  to  pass  swiftly  across 
the  uncertain  light  of  the  moon,  and  the 
wooden  casement  of  the  window^  gave 
out  a  sound  as  if  it  had  received  a  rude 
shock.  I  stood  rooted  to  the  ground 
like  one  bereft  of  his  senses,  and  in  a 
manner  bewildered,  not  knowing  what 
to  do  or  w'hat  to  think.  My  brow'  felt 
chill  and  damp.  And  I  was  conscious 
of  a  feeling  as  if  a  piece  of  ice  had  been 
passed  rapidly  down  my  back,  as  the 
thought  seized  me  that  I  had  been  in  the 
presence  of  some  supernatural  being, 
for  I  conceived  that  nothing  human  could 
make  an  exit  from  that  w'indow  hanging 
high  over  the  moat  below  and  live.  \V as 
this  some  ghost,  some  spirit  that  had 
thus  flitted  away  from  my  mortal  pres¬ 
ence,  prognosticating  by  its  visit  the  ap¬ 
proaching  death  of  the  old  Chief  which 
it  had  been  evident  to  me  was  nigh  at 
hand  ?  As  I  asked  myself  this  question 
I  believe  I  almost  smiled  at  my  ow'n  cre¬ 
dulity,  for  I  remembered  the  shadow 
that  the  thing  had  thrown  upon  the  floor. 
And  ghosts,  1  reflected,  at  least  real  bond 
fide  orthodox  ghosts,  should,  like  Peter 
Schlehmil,  not  be  possessed  of  a  shadow'. 
Then  I  bethought  me  of  the  mysterious 
apparition  of  the  night  previous.  That 
“  ghost,  if  ghost  it  were,”  w'as  possessed 
in  like  manner  of  too  solid,  opaque,  and 
material  a  substance  to  admit  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  belief  that  it  partook  of  a 
solely  spiritual  nature.  As  I  tried  to 
comtbit  myself  with  these  assurances, 
there  still  remained  a  lurking  hard-to-be- 
denied  suspicion  in  me  that  these  old, 
ruined,  and  long  tenantless  rooms  might 
be  haunted,  and  that  my  occupation  of 
them  had  disturbed  the  accustomed 
nightly  visit  of  some  ghostly  thing  or 
other.  I  tried  to  make  my  w'ay  to  the 
window,  but  my  step  faltered  and  my 
limbs  trembled  beneath  me.  Even  the 
sudden  gleam  of  the  moon,  reflecting  it¬ 
self  from  the  polished  surface  of  the  sa¬ 
bre,  as  I  finally  reached  the  window. 
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made  me  start  back  as  if  I  had  trodden 
on  an  adder.  I  peered  out  into  the  night 
and  listened  for  some  sound  that  might 
help  me  in  divining  what  strange  thing 
it  was  that  had  just  effected  its  exit  from 
the  window'.  As  I  looked  dow'n  into 
the  gloomy  depths  below,  the  screech 
of  the  night-owl — the  same  screech  I 
thought  that  I  had  heard  before — .sudden¬ 
ly  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night.  So 
strangely  discordant  and  piercing  w'ere 
the  tones  of  this  shrieking  bird  that  they 
seemed  to  rend  and  tear  into  shreds  the 
still  hush  of  the  midnight  hour.  The 
very  life-blood  in  my  veins  w'as  chilled 
by  the  W'eird  unearthly  sounds,  and  I 
felt  that  peculiar  creeping  sensation 
which,  acting  through  the  nerves  upon 
the  skin,  causes  the  feeling  which  the  Ital¬ 
ians  I  thitik  designate  by  the  name  of 
“pelle  d’anatro.”  So  perturbed  and 
puzzled  were  my  thoughts  that  not  till 
the  cheerful  “  light  of  jocund  day  stood 
tiptoe  on  the  rosy  mountain-tops,”  did 
sleep  come  to  me.  Then  I  fell  off*  into 
a  troubled  and  dre.am-oppressed  slumber, 
in  which  my  brain  was  tortured  with 
shapes  not  of  this  earth,  which  flitted 
like  bats  to  and  fro  through  the  open 
window'  of  my  apartment. 

The  third  and  last  day  of  my  stay 
was  occuj)ied  for  the  greater  part  in 
making  preparations  for  my  departure, 
which  had  been  fixed  for  the  morrow'. 
With  the  exception  of  the  usu.al  evening 
visit  of  Firamoorz,  the  day  passed  w'ith- 
out  any  occurrence  worthy  of  remark. 
As  on  former  occasions,  the  young  Chief 
came  accompanied  by  the  old  Oozeer 
and  a  train  of  armed  followers.  He 
talked  volubly,  as  was  his  w'ont,  seldom 
or  never  pausing  in  his  speech  for  either 
question  or  reply  from  me.  He  w'ore 
a  handsomely-mounted  Khorassannee 
scimitar,  w'hich  in  the  course  of  conver¬ 
sation  he  drew'  from  its  scabbard  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  me  the  blade.  The 
metal  of  w'hich  this  w'as  made,  display¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  esteemed  jiatterns 
of  damascene,  was  evidently  of  fine  tem¬ 
per.  Carefully  examining  it,  I  found 
It  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the 
three  great  excellences  of  the  true  Kho- 
rassan  blade.  Firstly,  the  hue  of  the 
ground,  being  of  a  gray  color — it  may 
also  be  of  a  brow'n  and  of  a  black  color, 
and  yet  denote  good  steel — was  decided 
and  deep  in  its  tint :  secondly,  the  play 
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of  color  on  the  metal,  when  subjected  to 
oblique  light,  was  very  beautiful.  The 
tints  most  perceptible  then  w'erc  crimson 
and  yellow,  patches  of  the  former  color 
touched  at  their  edge  with  a  golden  hue, 
like  red  clouds  bathed  in  the  light  of  a 
setting  sun.  Thirdly,  the  figures  or  pat¬ 
terns — the  damascene — w^ere  those  most 
highly  esteemed  and  admired  by  Ori¬ 
entals.  Like  written  characters  they 
spread  themselves  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  blade,  the  lines  in  some 
places  fantastically  curling  till  thej^  end¬ 
ed  in  a  point ;  in  others,  undulating  in 
diverse  directions,  they  crossed  and  in¬ 
tersected  each  other,  forming  an  elabo¬ 
rate  netw'ork  on  the  blade.  Firaraoorz 
s.aid  that  no  weapon  that  he  had  ever 
seen  could  be  compared  to  it  in  firmness 
and  keenness  of  edge.  The  sw'ord  had 
been,  he  told  me,  for  many  generations 
an  heirloom  in  the  family,  and  ho  re¬ 
counted  with  evident  pride  the  doughty 
deeds  of  his  ancestors  when  wielding  the 
costly  and  w'ell-tempercd  weapon. 

That  evening,  the  last  of  my  visit,  I 
remained  sleepless  for  many  hours  after 
throwing  myself  upon  my  bed.  My 
mind  was  occupied  in  revolving  the 
strange  occurrences  of  the  two  past 
nights.  The  more  I  reflected,  the  more 
])uzzled  and  mystified  did  I  become. 
With  the  spectral  apparition — for  I  had 
almost  begun  to  look  upon  it  as  such — I 
could  in  no  way  connect  the  bodily  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  old  Oozeer.  For  it  was  his 
visit  to  the  ruined  building  .adjacent,  of 
which  I  had  been  a  silent  witness,  that 
had  made  me  suspect  he  was  in  some 
Av.ay  or  other  connected  with  the  silent 
midnight  watcher  that  had  attracted  my 
attention  during  the  first  night.  But  on 
the  occurrence  of  the  following  night  I 
could  form  no  sort  of  conjecture  what¬ 
ever.  It  was  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  a  man  w'cll  stricken  in  years,  as  he 
wa.s,  could  have  attempted,  much  less 
succeeded,  in  making  an  exit  from  the 
window  situated  as  mine  w'as.  And  that 
the  Thing,  whatever  it  was,  had  made 
its  egress  from  that  window  I  felt  con¬ 
vinced.  Besides,  what  object  could  he 
have  had  in  visiting  thus  stealthily,  and 
by  night,  the  chamber  occupied  by  me  ? 
The  idea  that  he  had  come  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  with  the  design  of  taking  any¬ 
thing  from  me  by  stealth,  I  could  not 
for  a  moment  entertain.  For,  in  the  first 


lace,  there  was  nothing  that  I  had  that 
e  w'ould  be  likely  to  covet ;  and  in  the 
second,  such  conduct  on  his  part  would 
have  been  a  breach  of  those  laws  of  hos¬ 
pitality  which  an  Afghaun,  in  his  posi¬ 
tion,  would  be  the  last  to  hold  in  light 
esteem.  Looking  at  the  matter  in  every 
light  that  occurred  to  me,  I  w'as  utterly 
unable  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  of  that,  which  was  in  so  bewilder¬ 
ing  a  degree  puzzling  a/id  mystifying  me. 
And  thinking  over,  in  its  minutest  de¬ 
tails,  all  that  I  had  seen,  1  began,  as  the 
silent  hours  of  night  went  by,  to  enter¬ 
tain  a  sort  of  dread  presentiment  that  I 
was  destined  again  to  witness  something 
on  this  the  last  night  of  my  stay  that 
would  startle  and  appal  me.  Such  a 
fixed  idea  in  my  brain  did  this  become, 
that  it  finally  brought  a  sort  of  fascina¬ 
tion  with  it — a  feeling  of  dread  expec¬ 
tancy  that  quite  banished  all  desire  and 
inclination  for  sleep.  I  was  now  deter¬ 
mined  that  I  w'ould  keep  awake  through¬ 
out  the  night,  in  order  that  if  by  chance 
anything  should  approach  I  would,  being 
on  the  alert,  in  all  probability  be  able  to 
form  some  sort  of  conjecture  as  to  its 
nature  and  design.  Restless  and  dis¬ 
turbed  in  consequence  of  the  feeling  that 
had  gradually  come  over  me,  I  could  re¬ 
main  no  longer  in  my  bed.  I  therefore 
arose  and  seated  myself  in  observation 
behind  the  window  that  looked  into  the 
terrace.  Though  in  this  position  I  was 
entirely  concealed  from  the  view  of  any 
one  approaching  by  the  terrace,  I  could 
see  into  it  as  far  as  the  darkness  of  the 
night  permitted.  And  I  could  also  see 
the  window  which,  if  my  visitor  of  the 
night  previous  did  not  partake  of  a  su- 
pern.atural  or  ghostly  character,  must,  I 
concluded,  have  means  of  access  to  it  of 
which  I  >vas  entirely  ignorant. 

From  the  position  of  the  constellation 
of  Orion  I  judged  that  it  was  close  up¬ 
on  midnight  when  I  took  my  seat  by 
the  window.  The  moon  h.ad  not  yet 
risen,  so  that  the  terrace  beneath  was 
in  pitchy  darkness,  save  in  one  spot. 
Here  the  remains  of  a  fire  W’hich  the  ser¬ 
vants  had  built  up  with  sticks  and  straw 
under  the  wall  still  glowed  and  flickered 
as  every  now  and  then  a  breath  of  the 
night  wind  blew  it  into  life.  I  had  not 
been  in  my  post  of  observation  long 
when  a  large  rat  scampered  up  to  w’ith- 
in  the  space  lighted  by  the  embers.  He 
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approached  them  cautiously,  .and  when 
apparently  satisfied,  after  solemn 
scrutiny,  that  there  was  no  immediate 
danger  to  be  apprehended,  he  com¬ 
menced  to  eat  voraciously  the  crumbs 
and  relics  that  remained  on  the  ground 
from  the  evening  meal.  These  disposed 
of,  he  concentrated  an  attack  of  teeth 
and  claws  upon  a  half-burnt  candle  that 
had  been  left  by  the  servants.  I  was 
watching  his  ev(;ry  movement  with  in¬ 
tense  interest  when  the  surrounding 
stillness  was  scattered  by  a  sudden  noise. 
It  seemed  to  come  from  the  other  side  of 
the  wall  of  the  terrace,  and  was  as  that 
of  a  person  on  the  move,  but  of  one  who 
rather  ran  than  walked,  for  it  was  no 
measured  tread,  in  that  the  footfall  was 
not  distinguishable.  The  sounds  ceased, 
and  then  all  was  again  still.  It  w.as  no 
mere  fancy  my  having  heard  the  sounds, 
for  I  observed  that  the  rat  suddenly 
ceased  his  nibbling  and  stared  at  the 
w.all,  as  if  he  expected  that  it  was  about 
to  open  and  something  emerge  from  it. 
The  sounds  from  the  further  side  ceas¬ 
ing,  my  friend  the  rat  commenced  at  the 
candle  again,  as  if  assured  by  the  silence 
w'hich  had  ensued  that  there  was  no  im¬ 
mediate  danger  to  be  apprehended.  But 
the  silence  was  not  of  long  duration,  for 
after  only  a  few  minutes  it  was  broken 
by  the  noise  as  if  of  some  heavy  body 
dropping  into  the  teiTace,  and  upon  my 
side  of  the  wall.  Of  this,  from  the  sound, 
there  was  not  the  least  doubt.  Then 
followed  the  noise  of  the  shuffling  quick 
movements  that  I  h.ad  heard  before. 
That  something  was  approaching  was 
evident.  For  the  rat  jerked  his  head  in 
the  direction  of  the  noise,  sharply  whisked 
his  tail  in  the  other,  and  then  incontinent¬ 
ly  vanished.  I  peered  into  the  darkness, 
endeavoring  in  vain  to  discern  what  it 
was  that  w'as  moving  on  the  terrace. 
But  nothing  was  visible  for  a  few 
seconds.  Then,  as  the  sounds  approach¬ 
ed  the  fire,  I  saw  gliding  forth  from  the 
gloom  into  the  light  a  tall,  draped,  and 
phantom-shaped  thing.  It  resembled  in 
such  a  startling  manner  that  which  had  al¬ 
most  pictured  itself  in  ray  imagination  as 
the  thing  that  I  was  destined  to  see,  that 
I  felt  appalled  and  horror-struck,  think¬ 
ing  that  the  figure  was  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  “  sheeted  ghost.”  I  thought 
I  would  hail  it,  but  my  tongue  clave  to 
ray  mouth,  and  I  felt  utterly  unable  to 
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speak  or  move.  As  it  approached  the 
embers  a  tongue  of  flame  leapt  upward 
from  the  outlying  fragments  of  stick  and 
straw,  and,  flickering  for  a  moment  in 
the  night-breeze,  threw  a  sudden  gleam 
around.  Noticing  this,  it  was  with  a 
shuddering  recollection  I  remembered 
the  lone  creature  from  the  wood,  in 
Coleridge’s  “  Christabcl,”  at  whose 
weird  presence  the  dying  embers  in  the 
old  ancestral  hall  burst  into  fiarae,  and 
the  dogs  howled  as  in  abject  dread.  An 
indescribable  horror  of  the  mysterious 
apparition  th.at  w'as  naw  within  a  few 
fee.t  of  where  I  was  concealed,  crept 
over  me.  Yet,  feeling  this  horror  with 
the  greatest  intensity,  I  had  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  take  my  eye  away  from  the 
dreaded  object,  for  now  its  every  move¬ 
ment  had  a  strange  fascination  for  me. 
What  w.a8  my  astonishment  to  see  it,  as 
it  approached  the  fire,  stoop  down  and 
put  forth  a  long,  le.an,  nervous  hand  to 
clutch  the  candle !  This  was  held  over  the 
embers,  and  then  above  them,  and  lighted 
by  their  glow,  I  saw  what  looked  to  me 
like  the  pale  distended  cheeks  of  a  human 
face — distended  with  the  act  of  blowing. 
The  candle  suddenly  flared  into  flame, 
and  I  then  saw' — but,  gracious  heavens  ! 
how'  shall  my  poor  pen  convey  an  idea 
of  the  strange  being  that  was  now  seat¬ 
ing  itself  by  the  tire?  The  face,  illu¬ 
mined  by  the  fitful  glare  of  the  candle, 
was  evidently  that  of  a  woman,  but  the 
features  were  so  sharply  defined,  there 
were  such  strange  h.ard  lines  about  the 
mouth  and  brow,  that  there  was  nothing 
soft  or  womanly  in  its  expression. 
And  then  there  was  a  look  in  the  eyes 
w'hich  W’as  terrible — large,  prominent, 
and  reflecting  the  glow  of  the  embers, 
they  seemed  to  be  lit  by  the  fire  that 
you  see  in  those  of  a  wild  animal.  They 
rolled  incessantly  in  their  sockets,  except 
when  every  now  and  then  the  strange 
creature,  apparently  listening  attentively, 
turned  them  with  a  fixed  stare  full  upon 
the  window  behind  which  I  was  en¬ 
sconced,  as  if  she  were  trying  to  pierce 
the  gloom  of  the  chamber.  Then,  as 
the  brows  contracted,  and  as  the  white 
of  the  eyes  grew  painfully  visible,  there 
was  something  dreadful  in  her  aspect.  It 
was  a  frenzied  concentration  of  baffled 
hate,  revenge,  and  despair;  and  as  I 
looked  upon  the  ghastly  paleness  of  the 
face,  relieved  by  the  black  mass  of  di- 
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sbevelled  hair  falling  on  one  shoulder,  it 
seemed  as  if  a  portrait  as  teirible  as  that 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  “  Medusa,”  had 
framed  itself  in  the  immeasurable  gloom 
of  night  in  front  of  me.  As  she  seated 
herself  by  the  fire,  the  loose  white  dra¬ 
pery  which  had  enveloped  her  person 
had  fallen  not  ungracefully  around  her. 
Her  arms,  stretched  out  toward  the 
heat  of  the  embers,  were  long  and 
sinewy,  and  the  muscles  resembled,  in 
their  h.ard  wiry  look,  more  those  of  one 
of  the  species  of  the  large  quadrumana 
than  those  of  a  human  being.  Looking 
at  them  and  her  lithe  quick  movements, 
it  was  evident  that  she  was  possessed  of 
amazing  agility  and  physical  strength. 
My  eye  took  in  these  details  patiently 
enough  when  once,  after  the  first  mo¬ 
mentary  glance,  I  had  assured  myself 
th.at  this  nightly  visitor  of  mine  was  a 
human  being,  and  not  some  phantom 
from  another  world.  Hut  her  strange — 
and  at  times  incoherent — gestures,  and 
the  wild,  restless  look  in  her  eyes,  had 
convinced  me  that  she  was  a  maniac. 
The  melancholy  state  of  the  poor  crea¬ 
ture’s  mind  was  only  too  clearly  and  too 
painfully  manifest.  As  from  her  atten¬ 
tive  listening,  with  head  bent  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  my  room,  I  was  sure  that  she 
did  not  wish  to  attract  my  attention  or 
be  seen  by  me,  I  remained  perfectly  still. 
She  had  remained  some  minutes  seated, 
when  the  candle,  which  she  had  fixed 
cleverly  enough  on  end  upon  the  terrace, 
seemed  to  rivet  her  attention.  She  was 
evidently  pleased  at  the  light  that  it 
gave,  for  a  satisfied  look  passed  across 
her  features  as  she  watched  the  fiame 
bend  hither  and  thither  in  the  night 
wind.  Suddenly  she  rose  and  sped 
swiftly  away  to  the  door  that  led  into 
the  terrace.  I  at  first  fancied  that  she 
was  gone,  for  I  heard  her  undo  the  fast¬ 
enings  of  the  door  on  the  inside.  But 
this  was  no  sooner  done  than  she  made 
good  her  way  to  the  spot  where  my 
baggage  had  been  placed.  She  turned 
over  several  of  the  articles,  and  then 
came  back  to  the  fire  with  swift  stealthy 
tread.  I  observed  that  she  had  brought 
with  her  three  candles — the  last  in  my 
possession — and  lighting  these,  she  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  filled  the  measure  of  her 
contentment.  A  low  satisfied  laugh 
came  from  her  half-closed  lips,  the  evil 
expression  of  her  features  vanished,  and 
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there  came  upon  them  a  glc.-im  of  for¬ 
lorn  beauty.  Xow  that  I  could  see  her 
well,  and  in  this  mood,  her  likeness  to 
Firamoorz  struck  me  forcibly — the  same 
handsome  cast  of  features,  and  the  same 
bold  fearless  look  that  his  features  bore 
at  all  times.  She  amused  herself  in 
childishly  lighting  and  relighting  the 
candles,  and  then,  secreting  them  one 
and  all  about  her  person,  she  rose  as 
suddenly  as  she  had  done  before.  She 
stayed  a  second  or  two  listening  atten¬ 
tively  whether  anything  was  moving  in 
my  chamber,  and  then,  apparently  satis¬ 
fied,  she  flitted  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  old  ruined 
building.  As  I  listened  to  her  receding 
steps,  as  she  strode  through  the  deserted, 
ruined  passages,  I  heard  the  piercing 
shrieking  wail  which  I  now  knew  only 
too  well.  I  now  knew  it  to  he  her  voice, 
the  voice  of  this  poor  night-wandering 
maniac,  and  not  the  cry  of  the  owl  that 
thus  rent  the  still  midnight  air. 

It  was  while  riding  down  the  gorge 
w’ith  Firamoorz — for  he  only,  attended 
by  a  few  of  his  retainers,  had  accom¬ 
panied  me — that  I  determined  to  broach 
the  subject  that  was  on  my  mind.  I 
felt  extremely  unwilling  to  go  away 
without  making  an  eflbrt  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  the  history  of  the  strange  being 
whose  nightly  visits  had  so  perplexed 
me.  But  feeling  sure,  from  her  likeness 
to  Firamoorz,  that  she  was  some  near 
relation  of  his  own,  I  knew,  he  being  an 
Afghaun,  that  in  making  any  direct  in¬ 
quiry  about  her  I  should  he  treading  on 
delicate  ground.  So  having  pondered 
in  my  own  mind  that  it  would  he  desira¬ 
ble  to  await  a  favorable  opportunity  lie- 
fore  I  mentioned  to  him  what  I  had  been  a 
witness  of,  or  asked  him  any  (questions  with 
reference  to  it,  I  talked  to  him  on  various 
subjects.  As  it  turned  out,  an  opportu¬ 
nity  happened  sooner  th.an  I  had  expect¬ 
ed  ;  for,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  he, 
in  his  usual  brusque  way,  asked  me  how 
I  had  slept  during  the  three  nights  that 
I  had  been  his  father’s  guest.  I  related 
to  him  how  I  had  been  disturbed,  and 
also  what  I  had  seen.  I  observed  that 
in  the  course  of  my  relation  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  he  was  anxious,  before  answering 
any  of  my  queries,  to  inform  himself  of 
all  that  I  had  been  a  witness  of.  Once 
informed  by  me  to  the  full  extent  on 
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this,  he  seemed  to  wish  to  have  nothing 
further  to  conceal  from  me,  and  answer¬ 
ed  all  my  questions  in  his  usual  frank 
manner.  Indeed  he  did  more,  for  he  re¬ 
counted  to  me  the  history  of  the  poor 
creature  whose  wanderings  by  night  had 
caused  her  to  be  seen  by  me.  She  was 
his  only  sister,  but  older  than  himself  by 
several  years.  Her  first  husband,  a 
cousin  and  her  playmate  in  childhood, 
and  to  whom  she  was  fondly  attached, 
had  been  killed  while  yet  a  youth,  and 
only  a  few  months  after  their  betrothal, 
in  a  foray  with  a  rebellious  tribe  on  the 
frontiers  of  Persia.  She  was  then  given 
in  marriage  by  her  father  to  the  Oozeer. 
It  was  shortly  subsequent  to  this  marriage 
that  her  reason  became  impaired.  And 
though  Firamoorz  did  not  assign  any 
cause  for  this,  I  inferred  from  the  few 
words  that  he  said  on  this  particular 
part  of  her  history,  that  it  had  been  ow¬ 
ing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  Oozeer’s 
cruel  treatment  of  her.  His  extreme 
jealousy,  and  his  cruel,  savage  disposi¬ 
tion,  which  I  had  observed  stamped  with 
an  unmistakable  expression  upon  his  fea¬ 
tures,  had  induced  him  to  adopt  meas¬ 
ures  for  her  confinement  and  seclusion 
more  stringent  than  those  allowed  and 
sanctioned  by  Mohammedan  law  even  to 
the  lord  of  the  harem.  She  was  main¬ 
tained  in  so  strict  a  solitude  by  him,  that 
not  even  one  of  her  own  sex  was  ever 
allowed  to  approach  her.  But  as  time 
grew  on,  her  reason  began  to  fail  her. 
And  then  she  would  brook  no  confine¬ 
ment  or  imprisonment  at  his  hands.  She 
had  made  her  escape  from  every  place 
that  the  ingenuity  of  the  Oozeer  had 
provided  for  her  seclusion.  At  last,  but 
reluctantly,  be  gave  it  up  in  despair  as  a 
hopeless  task.  For  the  last  few  years 
she  had  been  allowed  perfect  liberty  of 
action;  but  having  once  exerted  the 
whole  force  of  her  shaken  reason  in  de¬ 
vising  means  of  escape,  and  having  inva¬ 
riably  succeeded,  her  pleasure  and  cus¬ 
tom  now  was  to  scale  the  lofty  walls  of 
the  keep,  and  to  make  her  way  over  its 
ruined  and  crumbling  battlements,  by 
aths  where  no  human  foot  dared  follow 
er.  She  was  never  to  be’seen  by  day¬ 
light  ;  but  after  dusk  she  was  always  on 
the  move,  and  her  wild  shrieking  wail 
would  be  wafted  through  the  still  air  of 
night  from  the  dizzy  heights  of  the  keep, 
deemed  inaccessible  by  the  sirbauz  on 
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guard,  who  listened  in  awe  to  her  pierc¬ 
ing  cries.  They  had  invested  her  ivith 
supernatural  powers,  and  never  dared 
look  at  her  if  she  passed  near  their  beat. 
The  old  Oozeer,  fearing  that  I  should 
either  hear  or  see  her  if  I  came  to  the 
Fort,  had,  Firamoorz  told  me,  wished  to 
prevent  my  paying  a  visit  to  the  Chief 
liis  father.  But  when  he  found  that  he 
could  not  prevent  my  visit,  on  account 
of  several  reasons  connected  with  my  ap¬ 
pointed  duties  there,  he  had  been  care¬ 
ful  to  have  me  placed  in  a  part  of  the 
citadel  which  he  fancied,  from  its  |K)si- 
tion,  to  be  inaccessible  even  to  her.  And 
it  war  on  this  account  that  he  had  desired 
Firamoorz  to  enjoin  my  keeping  shut  the 
door  of  the  teiTace,  so  as  to  leave  her  no 
access,  as  he  supposed,  to  the  rooms  oc¬ 
cupied  by  me  and  my  servants. 

When  I  expressed  my  astonishment 
that  she  should  have  so  persistently 
visited  my  abode  every  night,  Firamoorz 
explained  that  her  only  object,  as  he  sup¬ 
posed,  must  have  been  to  possess  herself 
of  the  candles.  She  must  have  observed 
one  of  these  burning  the  first  night  of 
my  stay,  and  never  having  seen  one  be¬ 
fore,  her  desire  had  been  to  take  one 
away  for  her  own  amusement  without 
being  seen  by  anybody.  The  first  two 
nights  my  being  on  the  alert,  as  she  was 
cautiously  making  her  way  to  the  terrace, 
had  driven  her  forth,  only  to  return  the 
third  night,  when  she  imagined  she  was 
not  being  watched  by  me.  He  was 
much  astonished  when  I  related  her  sud¬ 
den  escape  through  the  window  over  the 
moat.  He  was  aware,  he  said,  that  a 
ledge  ran  round  the  bastion  beneath  the 
window,  which  widened  as  it  approached 
the  main  wall  of  the  keep ;  but  neither 
ho  nor  the  old  Oozeer  had  ever  deemed 
it  possible  that  she  would  attempt  to 
make  her  way  along  it.  That  she  must 
have  done  so  had  been  only  too  evident 
to  me ;  and  he  could  only  assume  that  the 
way  was  familiar  to  her,  and  that  from 
long  use  she  had  been  able  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  inequalities  in  the  ruined 
face  of  the  bastion  as  she  made  her 
perilous  way  around  it. 

By  the  time  that  Firamoorz  had  satis¬ 
fied  my  curiosity  on  all  points  connected 
with  the  strange  and  eventful  history  that 
he  had,  apparently  without  reserve,  re¬ 
counted  to  me,  wo  had  left  [the  gorge, 
and  had  advanced  some  distance  into  the 
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plain  below.  Here  he  took  leave  of  me, 
and  wishinfr  that  God  would  ever  be  my 
protector,  lie  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  dashed  away  across  the  plain,  follow¬ 
ed  by  his  retainers.  I  jogged  on  my  w.ay, 
seeing  ever  before  me  the  ghastly  face 
and  the  wild  eyes  of  the  night-wanderer, 
that  haunted  me  for  many  a  day  like  a 
terrible  and  fearful  vision. 

Lontlon  Sork-ty. 

LUCK  IN  FAMILIES. 

SiiAKESPKAUE  says  that  some  men  are 
born  to  greatness,  and  old  Fuller  says 
that  some  men  are  born  wise  and  witty. 
IMy  friends,  these  are  very  good  things 
in  their  way,  and  we  will  not  speak  of 
them  with  inconsideration  and  contempt ; 
but  it  is  perhaps  better,  .after  all,  to  be 
born  lucky.  The  genuinely  lucky  dog 
is  the  spoilt  child  of  fortune.  He  may 
not  have  brains ;  but  then  boon  Nature 
watches  tenderly  over  him,  and  gives 
him  all  that  brains  can  confer,  and  some¬ 
thing  else  besides.  For  him  all  the  links 
of  circumstance  interweave  themselves 
most  propitiously.  The  school-master’s 
wife  falls  in  love  u  ith  his  infantile  face  ; 
the  college  tutor  credits  him  with  all 
sorts  of  imaginary  good  qualities;  the 
lovely  heiress,  cheated  by  her  own  sw^ect 
imagination,  clothes  him,  though  he  bo 
a  lubber,  with  every  fine  quality;  for 
him  parents  and  guardians,  lawyers  and 
bankers  relax  their  sternness ;  for  him 
starts  up  the  forgotten  relative  who 
bequeaths  him  a  fortune  ;  the  horse  he 
bets  on  wins  ;  he  cries  heads,  and  so  it 
is;  the  color  on  which  he  lays  his 
money  is  victorious;  if  his  train  is 
smashed  into  by  a  runaw’ay  engine,  he 
placidly  writes  a  letter  to  “  The  Times  ” 
by  the  next  post ;  if  his  ship  sinks,  he 
gets  off  safely  in  the  long-boat ;  if  his 
b.ank  bursts,  he  has  withdrawn  all  his 
money  the  day  before.  No,  he  is  not 
great,  or  witty,  or  wise,  but,  what  stands 
him  in  better  stead,  he  is  lucky  !  Now 
compare  him  with  the  unlucky  man, 
who,  after  all,  in  the  estimation  of  most 
novelists,  is  a  much  more  solid  and 
deserving  character.  But  the  unlucky 
man  is  thoroughly  drubbed  into  a  con¬ 
dition  of  disaster,  and  ean  only  groan 
that,  “  it  is  just  his  luck.”  The  unlucky 
man  loseth  the  express  by  half  a  minute ; 


he  loseth  his  election  for  county  or 
borough  by  a  couple  of  votes.  At  school 
he  has  been  Hogged,  and  at  college 
plucked.  He  omits  paying  his  insurance, 
and,  lo  !  his  house  is  burnt  down.  He 
applies  for  a  place,  .and  it  w'as  given 
away  only  the  day  before ;  he  joins  a 
speculation,  and  the  shares  instantly 
sink  below  par ;  he  maketh  an  offer,  but 
he  has  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  lady’s 
feelings.  He  catches  cold,  he  breaks  the 
knees  of  horses,  he  loses  his  way,  he 
gets  the  toothache,  he  offends  the  people 
whom  he  most  w’ishes  to  propitiate ;  he 
is  cheated,  snubbed,  patronized,  cut ;  he 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  sink,  to  incur 
mortgages,  to  go  to  tne  dogs,  generally 
speaking.  But  the  other  man  is  the 
moral  antipodes  of  all  this,  because 
some  kind  fairy  at  the  christening  con¬ 
temptuously  threw  away  all  other  pres¬ 
ents,  and  presented  her  favorite  with 
the  gift  of  luck. 

If  you  sit  down  and  reckon  up  your 
friends  who  have  come  to  pre-eminent 
dignities  and  cst.ates,  why,  without  deny¬ 
ing  their  many  merits  (which,  never¬ 
theless,  you  justly  consider  to  have  been 
ridiculously  exaggerated),  you  will  find 
that  luck  has  been  the  most  important 
element  in  the  matter.  My  lord  bishop, 
you  are  a  worthy  man,  but  the  Premier 
offered  you  the  mitre  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  W'as  writing  to  your  worthy 
grandfather,  who  had  made  a  reputation 
and  passed  away.  My  Lord  Chancellor, 
would  you  have  come  to  the  seals  so 
soon,  if  your  senior  in  th.at  celebrated 
trial  had  not  mysteriously  shut  up,  and 
left  the  management  of  the  case  to  you  ? 
My  baroneted  physician,  how  well  that 
lucky  prescription,  based  on  mere  ether, 
served  you,  which  so  pleased  the  leader 
of  fashion,  and  sent  you  all  the  fine 
ladies!  My  favored  State  pensioner, 
on  what  a  lucky  occasion  did  your 
ancestor  light  the  “king’s  pipe  with  a 
portable  tinder-box  ?  ” 

I  was  looking  just  now  at  an  interest¬ 
ing  book  on  “  Our  Governing  Families ;” 
and  the  writer,  speaking  of  a  famous 
class  of  nobles,  says  they  “  are  the 
luckiest  of  the  great  English  families.” 
This  was  said  of  the  Leveson-Gowers — 
men  of  mark  and  capacity,  indeed,  but 
who  chiefly  made  their  great  territorial 
acquisitions  through  lucky  marriage. 
This  is  true  of  a  greater  family  still,  that 
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of  the  Hapsburgs.  The  House  of  Austria 
has  altogether  been  built  up  of  lucky 
marriages,  although  of  late  unkind  Fate 
has  shuffled  the  cards  and  given  them 
unkindly  deals.  How  historically  true 
is  the  well-known  epigram  which  tolls 
them  not  to  care  about  fighting  but  to 
stick  to  marrying — 

*'  Bella  gerant  alii;  tu,  felix  Austria,  nube 
Nam  qu8B  Mars  aliia,  dat  tibi  regna  Venus." 

It  is  time  that  some  wit  should  now 
elaborate  a  similar  epigram  for  the  lucky 
house  of  Cobourg.  Again  and  again 
the  luck  of  our  great  families  has  been 
owing  to  marriage.  There  was  a  ’pren¬ 
tice  lad,  named  Edward  Osborne,  who 
w’as  bound  to  a  wealthy  clothmaker.  This 
merchant  owned  one  of  the  old  houses 
W'hich  used  to  be  on  old  London  Bridge. 
He  had  an  only  daughter ;  and,  one  day, 
the  nurse  while  playing  with  the  child 
dropped  her  into  the  river.  The  ap¬ 
prentice  saw  the  accident,  plunged  into 
the  water,  and  when  he  rescued  the 
child  he  also  gained  a  bride  and  an 
estate.  The  father  declared  that  no  one 
else  should  marry  his  girl  but  the  lad 
who  saved  her.  The  apprentice  became 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  laid  the 
fortunes  of  the  House  of  Osborne,  which 
culminated  in  the  Dukedom  of  Leeds. 
We  have  all  heard  of  Bess  of  Hard  wick, 
who  made  the  ducal  fortunes  of  the 
great  house  of  the  Cavendishes.  In  the 
autobiography  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  we  read  of  a  marriage,  lucky 
enough,  but  curious.  A  wealthy  old 
baronet  left  his  large  estates  to  his 
daughter,  on  condition  that  she  should 
marry  a  Herbert.  The  only  eligible 
Herbert  forth-coming  was  young  Edward 
Herbert,  if  I  recollect  aright,  about 
fourteen  years  of  age.  The  young  heiress 
would  not  very  much  relish  such  a  boy 
husband.  But  the  language  of  the 
will  was  imperative ;  and  Edward 
Herbert’s  mother  >va8  a  pushing  kind 
of  dame,  not  likely  to  forego  an  advant¬ 
age  ;  so  the  pair  were  married,  and  the 
boy-bridegroom  settled  down  at  Oxford 
to  graduate,  and  eventually  became  a 
great  man ;  but  I  am  afraid  he  was 
always  only  an  indifferent  husband. 
Queen  Elizabeth  heard  the  story,  and 
expressed  her  opinion  that  the  marriage 
was  a  mistake.  When  he  grew  up  to 
man’s  estate,  Edward  Herbert  explained 
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to  his  wife  that  his  early  marriage  with 
her  was  a  mistake,  and  that  he  now 
proposed  to  see  the  world ;  and  so, 
“  with  leave  given  or  taken,”  he  left  his 
wife  and  children,  and  sallied  forth  on 
his  famous  adventures.  Lucky  mar¬ 
riages  are  an  almost  exhaustible  topic. 
The  Stanleys  of  Knowsley  have  been 
famous  for  their  “  marvellous  luck  in 
marriage  and  at  Court.”  The  Stanley 
who  seized  the  crown  from  the  head  of 
the  dead  Richard,  and  placed  it  on  the 
brow  of  Henry  VIL,  was  the  first  Earl  of 
Derby.  They  have  always  steered  their 
way,  through  the  most  critical  periods 
of  history,  with  marvellous  astuteness. 
Though  they  had  lost  their  royalty  of 
Man,  they  have  acquired  a  still  more 
valuable  supremacy  in  Lancashire.  The 
motto  Sans  c/ianffer,  worn  now,  as  at 
Flodden  Field,  by  the  “  On,  Stanley,  on” 
of  the  day,  is  at  least  true  of  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  their  people  toward  themselves, 
and  of  the  continuous  family  luck.  It 
is  said  of  the  Grosvenors  that,  “  having 
been  lucky  beyond  measure  in  marriage, 
and  in  the  acquisition  of  a  great  Mid¬ 
dlesex  tract,  they  are  now  the  wealthiest 
family  in  Europe — perhaps,  due  regard 
being  had  to  security,  the  wealthiest 
uncrowned  house  on  earth.”  The  luckiest 
event  in  their  family  w'as  when  Sir 
Thomas  Grosvenor,  of  Cheshire,  married 
Miss  Mary  Davis,  of  Ebury.  Her  father 
was  a  landed  proprietor  in  Middlesex, 
and  owned  land  which  was  valuable  in 
its  time,  but  which  is  now  inestimably 
valuable  when  covered  with  the  mansions 
of  Belgravia,  Tyburnia,  and  Pimlico. 
Lord  Westminster  is  really  the  landlord 
of  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  origin  of  Mr.  Davis’s 
fortune  is  thus  told.  At  the  time  of  the 
Great  Plague  of  London  society  was 
utterly  demoralized,  and  W’hen  many 
families  fled  to  the  country,  all  kinds  of 
property  and  title-deeds  were  left  with 
Mr,  Davis,  most  of  which  the  owners 
never  lived,  or  returned,  to  reclaim.  By 
this  means — and,  it  appears,  without  the 
least  reflection  on  his  honesty — he 
brought  together  his  large  landed  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  metropolis.  Then,  again, 
how  many  elements  of  luck  were  there 
in  the  career  of  that  marvellous  Chester¬ 
field,  “  page  and  wanderer,  beggar  and 
earl,  who  asked  the  hand  of  a  Cromwell, 
lived  with  Barbara  Villiers,  after  a  life 
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of  roue  excitement  fell  in  love  with  his 
own  wife,  and,  with  a  ruined  reputation, 
was  still  one  of  the  few  men  whom 
Catharine  of  liraganza,  Charles  II.’s 
swarthy  Kate,  dared  ask  to  be  her  ex¬ 
ecutor.”  Many  a  man’s  fortune  was 
made  by  marriage-luck  in  the  old  days, 
when  heiresses  were  the  wards  of  the 
king,  and  royaltj^  would  ])rovide  for  a 
favorite  by  handing  ov'er  an  heiress  to 
him. 

There  are  some  families  in  whom  luck 
runs  as  an  heirloom.  Nearly  every 
walk  in  life  has  its  lucky  names.  What 
a  thing  it  is  to  be  born  a  Crey,  and  be 
in  the  diplomatic  service.  If  a  man 
goes  up  to  college  as  a  Kennedy  or  a 
Lushington,  he  is  sure  to  get  all  sorts  of 
classical  honors.  How  a  brace  or  leash 
of  brethren  sometimes  make  a  sudden 
start,  and  luck  heliis  their  undoubted 
merit.  Look  on  the  Sumners,  whereof 
one  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  other  refused  the  Archbishopric 
of  York.  But  these  are  almost  histori¬ 
cal:  to  take  some  modern  instances. 
Look  at  the  Selwyns.  Within  a  few 
months  one  has  become  a  Lord  Justice, 
and  another  a  Lord  Bishop.  Within  a 
few  months  the  Karshakes  both  came 
into  Parliament,  and  one  is  Attorney- 
General.  So  true  it  is  that  there  is  “  a 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men.”  If  you  take 
it  at  the  nick  of  time,  it  leads  on  to 
fame  and  fortune ;  but  if  you  carelessly 
allow  it  to  ebb  you  are  lell  stranded  on 
the  beach.  Besides  prudent  marriages, 
there  has  been  another  lucky  element 
in  great  houses  since  the  peace.  Of 
late  years  luck  has  set  in  enormously  on 
behalf  of  our  territorial  magnates,  that 
is,  of  the  great  families.  Money  may 
be  infinitely  increased  in  England,  but 
the  land  cannot  be  increased.  Every¬ 
body  wants  land.  Every  one  is  ready 
to  buy,  and  few  are  willing  to  sell.  With 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country,  the  wealth  of  the  great  land- 
ow'ners  has  enormously  increased.  Some¬ 
times  they  own  the  ground  on  which  a 
whole  city  or  town  is  built ;  or  mines, 
I)ractically  inexhaustible,  have  been 
found  on  their  properties ;  or  they  h.ave 
opened  up  large  seaports,  with  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  a  Venice,  or  Amsterdam,  be¬ 
longing  to  them.  In  other  places  lonely 
shores  have  become  fashionable  W'ater- 
ing-places,  covered  with  crescents  and 
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villas.  “  The  great  houses  have  been, 
and  to  a  large  extent  still  are,  to  our 
political  system  what  bones  are  to  the 
body.  Unseen,  they  have  given  strength 
an<l  firmness  to  what  else  might  have 
been  a  gelatinous  mass.  No  king,  or 
demagogue,  or  soldier,  has  been  able  to 
mould  the  mass  because  of  these  hard 
substances.  It  is  the  element  of  exist¬ 
ence,  the  breeze  in  the  brick,  the  hair 
in  the  mortar,  the  fibre  in  the  wood,  the 
bones  in  the  body,  w'hich  they  contribute 
to  our  social  fabric — the  quality  of  per¬ 
manence  which  they  add  to  our  institu¬ 
tions.  Let  the  suffrage  be  universal, 
and  Earl  Derby  stand  for  Lancashire, 
does  any  one  know  any  Hodgson  who 
would  have  a  chance?  No  trade  can 
flourish  that  for  every  pound  does  not 
pour  a  shilling  into  the  treasury  of  a 
Grosvenor  or  a  Bentinck,  a  Russell  or 
a  Stanley,  a  Neville  or  a  Gower.  They 
own  the  soil,  and  rental  rises  with  w'ealth, 
as  the  surface  of  a  field  rises  from  suc¬ 
cessive  deposits  of  guano.  Every  year, 
too,  the  pedestal  on  which  they  stand, 
the  greatness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
rises  and  spreads  w'ider.  They  have 
besides  their  w’ealth  something  which 
the  w’ealthiest  man  can  neither  pretend 
to  nor  buy — a  direct  connection  with 
the  past  history  of  an  imperial  race. 
Dukedoms  may  be  abolished  by  the  year 
2000,  we  pretend  to  no  opinion— on  that 
oint,  perhaps  no  man,  save  John  Stuart 
lill,  could  give  us  even  a  reasonable 
prophecy ;  but  of  this  we  feel  assured, 
that  if  they  are  not  abolished,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  dukedom  will  in  that  year  be  a  prize 
beyond  all  social  compare — a  prize  such 
as  a  throne  is  now — a  position  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  of  all  that  is  great,  or  ambi¬ 
tious,  or  rich,  among  a  race  which  will 
by  that  time  be  directly  or  indirectly 
over  half  the  world.”  So  far  Mr. 
Townsend. 

Many  curious  instances  of  individual 
luck  might  be  given.  Some  time  ago 
there  was  a  paragraph  in  the  newspapers, 
which,  I  believe,  was  correct,  stating 
that  an  old  lady,  childless  and  friendless, 
suddenly  made  up  her  mind  to  leave  a 
large  property  to  the  children  of  some 
chemist  or  greengrocer  at  whose  shop 
she  had  always  received  great  civility. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  civility  has  al¬ 
ways  had  luck  as  an  ally.  There  is  the 
story  told  of  some  gentleman,  who,  on 
63 
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a  battle-field  happening  to  bow  with 
much  grace  to  some  officer  w’ho  addressed 
him,  a  cannon  ball  just  went  through 
his  hair,  and  took  oflT  the  head  of  the 
other  one.  The  officer,  when  he  saw 
his  marvellous  escape,  justly  observed 
that  a  man  never  lost  by  politeness. 
Another  curious  story  of  luck  on  a  bat¬ 
tle-field  is,  I  believe,  i)erfectly  authentic. 
A  ball  passed  straight  through  a  man’s 
body,  and  the  man  recovered.  Thus 
much  is  not  unparalleled,  but  there  was 
something  more,  highly  curious  and 
lucky.  The  man  was  consumptive  and 
had  formed  tubercles.  The  ball  carried 
away  the  tubercles,  and  the  man  recov¬ 
ered,  not  only  from  the  wound,  but  from 
the  consumption.  There  is  a  well-known 
traditional  story,  which  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  authenticated,  of  the  amiable  old 
lady  who  left  all  her  fortune  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who,  in  a  thronged  church, 
offered  her  a  seat  in  his  pew.  He  was 
probably  the  gentleman  who  took  two 
sittings,  one  for  himself  and  one  for  his 
hat.  I  knew  myself  the  case  of  a  man 
who  committed  a  splendid  imprudence, 
but  it  turned  out  to  be  all  luck.  He 
wanted  to  buy  a  small  estate  in  some 
pretty  part  of  the  country.  He  was 
one  day  staying  at  an  inn,  when  he  en¬ 
countered  a  very  agreeable  stranger. 
They  sat  deep  into  the  night  smoking 
and  drinking.  This  gentleman  happened 
to  mention  the  kind  of  box  he  was  want¬ 
ing.  The  stranger  declared  he  had  just 
that  kind  of  thing  to  sell,  and  enlarged 

?;reatly  on  its  merits  and  conveniences, 
t  will  be  hardly  credited  that  before 
they  retired  to  rest  this  gentleman  had 
passed  over  to  a  i)erfect  stranger  several 
thousand  pounds,  receiving  simply  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  money,  and  an 
undertaking  to  complete  the  transaction. 
It  might  have  been  thought  that  he  was 
completely  swindled,  or,  at  all  events, 
greatly  taken  in.  But  he  was  a  lucky 
fellow,  and  came  of  a  lucky  family. 
When  he  went  down  to  see  the  place, 
he  found  that  it  was  everything  that 
had  been  described  to  him,  and,  in  fact, 
much  better ;  that  his  investment  was 
really  one  of  unusual  excellence.  The 
next  instance  may  be  called  one  of  luck, 
but  it  tends  also  to  show  that  foresight 
and  boldness  are  more  constant  elements 
in  luck  than  might  be  imagined.  One 
evening  many  years  ago  there  was  a 


conversation  in  Glasgow  among  some 
poor  young  men  about  the  navigation 
of  the  Clyde.  ITiey  were  talking  of  the 
fast-growing  commerce  on  the  Clyde, 
and  how  it  would  be  necessary  in  time 
to  widen  the  river  in  order  to  allow  ves¬ 
sels  to  come  up  the  stream  and  discharge 
at  the  Broomielaw.  One  of  the  young 
fellows  was  greatly  impressed  by  the 
conversation,  and  carried  away  an  idea. 
He  carefully  inspecte*!  the  ground,  and 
saw'  that  at  some  future  day,  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  bend  of  the  river,  there  was  a 
projecting  piece  of  ground,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  one  who  believed  in  the 

Iwosperity  of  Glasgow,  would  one  day 
le  wanted.  He  strained  every  possible 
re.source,  and  succeeded  in  buying  the 
ground  for  two  hundred  pounds.  The 
day  came  sooner  than  w’as  expected. 
It  would  also  apitear  that  this  was  not  a 
time  w’hen  land  could  be  taken  without 
the  consent  of  its  owner,  and  the_  ques¬ 
tion  of  compensation  be  left  to  a  jury. 
The  young  man  asked  and  obtained 
twenty-seven  thousand  pounds  for  that 
piece  of  land,  and  was  so  started  on  the 
prosperous  career  of  a  Glasgow  mer¬ 
chant.  That  career  c.an  be  very  lucky 
and  prosperous  indeed,  for  I  see  that 
“A.  K.  ll.  B.,”  who  ought  to  know 
something  about  the  subject,  says  there 
is  a  firm  there  which  makes  profits  at 
the  rate  of  four  hundred  thousand  a 
•year.  . 

Our  remarks  on  “  Luck  in  Families  ” 
will,  however,  be  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  great  fiimilies  of  England.  "NVe  will, 
in  the  first  instance,  take  the  fortunes  of 
the  founder  of  the  house  of  Phipps, 
and  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Pettj-, 
which  have  culminated,  respectively,  in 
the  marquisates  of  Norraanbyand  Lans- 
downe.  They  are  remarkable  instances 
of  industrial  success,  combined  with  a 
very  fair  proportion  of  luck.  Not  alto¬ 
gether  dissimilar  would  be  the  fortunes 
of  the  house  of  Strutt,  which  appropri¬ 
ately  culminated  in  the  peerage  of 
Belper. 

The  foimder  of  the  house  of  Phipps, 
“this  our  Phipps,”  as  his  biographer 
calls  him,  was  born  in  an  obscure  part  of 
New  England,  the  son  of  a  gunsmith, 
who  rejoiced  in  twenty-five  other  chil¬ 
dren  besides  the  future  great  man. 
From  his  earliest  days  we  are  told  that 
he  had  an  unaccountable  impulse  on  his 
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mind  hinting  to  him  that  he  w.as  born 
for  great  matters.  He  was,  indeed,  al¬ 
ways  noted  for  one  mark  of  real  great¬ 
ness — a  gre.atness  inde|)endent  of  mate¬ 
rial  success,  namely,  that  he  was  of  “  a 
most  incomparable  generosity.”  Yet  at 
twenty-three  ho  was  only  a  working  car¬ 
penter,  who,  having  the  good  hick  to 
marry  a  well-to-do  young  widow,  was 
able  to  set  up  in  business  on  his  own 
accoilnt.  He  assured  his  incredulous 
wife  that  on  some  far-distant  prosperous 
d.ay  “  he  should  be  owner  of  a  fair  brick 
house  in  the  Green  Lane  of  North  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  and  that,  it  may  be,  this  would  not 
be  all  that  the  providence  of  God  would 
bring  him  to.”  Ilis  first  speculations, 
how'ever,  despite  this  presage  of  good, 
turned  out  to  be  altogether  of  a  disas¬ 
trous  char.acter.  In  the  course  of  his 
business  of  ship-building  he  heard  a  ru¬ 
mor  that  somewhere  off  the  Bahamas 
there  w.as  a  w’reck  that  contained  a 
mighty  treasure.  From  ship-building  he 
had  turne<i  s.ailor,  and  now,  with  a  genu¬ 
ine  adventurous  spirit  ho  went  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  see  if  he  could  find  any  encourage¬ 
ment  at  Whitehall  for  his  scheme  of 
recovering  the  wreck.  After  much 
waiting,  he  was  .at  last  furnished  with  a 
vessel,  and  sailed  forth  upon  his  adven¬ 
turous  quest.  But  precious  things  do 
not  reveal  themselves  all  at  once  to  the 
seekers.  His  sailors  rose  in  mutiny 
against  him,  and  when  ho  h.ad  replaced 
them  by  a  new  set,  these  proved  so  un- 
s.afe  that  he  thought  it  best  to  return  to 
England ;  yet  before  he  did  so,  being  off 
Hispaniola,  he  contrived  “by  the  jxilicy 
of  his  address”  to  worm  out  of  a  very 
old  man  some  further  information  .about 
the  lost  treasure-ship.  When  he  return¬ 
ed  to  the  court  of  England  of  course 
the  old  story  of  incredulity,  delay,  and 
disappointment  was  once  more  repeated. 
The  Duke  of  Albem.arle,  however,  with 
one  or  two  others,  charmed  with  his 
conversation  and  address,  were  willing 
to  run  a  risk ;  and  so  he  was  en.abled  to 
“set  sail  for  the  fishing-ground  which 
had  been  so  well  baited  half  an  hundred 
years  before.”  He  had  with  him  a  ten¬ 
der,  and  when  he  got  to  Portrde  la  Plata, 
with  infinite  pains  he  fashioned  out  of  a 
cotton-tree  a  canoe  or  “  periaga,”  which 
would  carry  eight  or  ten  oars.  His  de¬ 
vice  was  that  the  “  peri.aga  ”  should  ex¬ 
plore  the  dangerous  shoals  which  would 


rise  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  and  yet  were  so  steep 
that  a  vessel  striking  against  them  would 
sink  down  countless  fathoms  deep  into 
the  ocean.  These  shoals  were  known  by 
the  emphatic  title  of  the  Boilers. 

One  day  the  men  were  out  in  the  pe¬ 
riaga,  peering  about,  as  they  had  done 
on  many  a  fruitless  day  before.  One  of 
them,  gazing  down  into  the  depths  of 
the  clear  w^ater,  saw  the  marine  plant 
called  the  sea-feather  wafting  out  of  a 
rock,  and  desired  one  of  the  Indi.an 
divers  to  pluck  it  up  that  they  might  not 
return  altogether  empty-handed.  The 
diver  brought  up  the  feather,  and  he 
also  brought  them  back  a  marvellous 
story.  He  said  that  close  by  the  rock 
where  ho  found  the  sea-feather,  there 
were  numbers  of  great  guns  lying  about. 
The  men  were  utterly  astonished,  and 
told  the  Indian  to  dive  again.  This  time 
he  brought  up  a  large  lump  of  silver, 
worth  some  hundred  pounds.  They 
now  fixed  a  buoy  to  mark  the  spot,  and 
rowed  back  to  the  ship.  Tliey  kept 
their  discovery  secret  for  a  time,  putting 
aside  “  the  ^ow  of  silver  ”  in  the  c.abin 
until  the  captain  should  notice  it.  At 
last  he  saw  it.  Seeing  it,  he  cried  out 
WMth  some  agony,  “AVhy,  what  is  this? 
Whence  comes  this?”  And  then,  with 
changed  countenances,  they  told  him 
how  and  w'here  they  got  it.  “  Then,” 
said  he,  “th.anks  be  to  God,  we  are 
m.ade !  ” 

He  might  indeed  well  say  so.  That 
“  fair  brick  house  in  the  Green  Lane  ” 
was  .assured  to  him.  They  took  up 
thirty-two  tons  of  silver.  Over  the  sil¬ 
ver  had  grown  a  crust  like  limestone, 
several  inches,  w^hich  they  had  to  break 
through  with  instf  uments,  “  when  whole 
bushels  of  rusty  pieces  of  eight  would 
come  tumbling  out.”  Moreover,  they 
found  gre.at  quantities  of  gold,  pearls, 
and  precious  stones.  The  value  of  the 
whole  was  close  on  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  And  now  dreadful  appre¬ 
hensions  seized  upon  the  mind  of  “this 
our  Phipps,”  at  last  so  lucky.  He  was 
afraid  lest  the  sailors  should  rise  in  mu¬ 
tiny  and  take  the  treasure  for  themselves. 
He  made  all  sorts  of  vows  “  if  the  Lord 
w'ould  carry  him  safe  home  to  England 
with  what  he  had  now  given  him  to 
suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas  and 
of  the  treasures  hid  in  the  sands.”  He 
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came  home  safely,  and  the  Duke  of  Al¬ 
bemarle,  to  whom  the  lion’s  sliare  of  the 
spoil  fell,  certainly  had  his  “fling  of 
luck.”  Phipps’  share  was  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand  pounds;  and  the  Duke,  with  much 
gallantry,  presented  him  with  a  gold  cup 
for  his  wife  worth  a  thousand  pounds. 
The  king  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of 
knighthood.  So  great  was  now  his 
reputation  for  courage  and  ability,  that 
James  II.  would  willingly  have  retained 
him  in  England ;  but  his  heart  was  set 
upon  that  “  fair  green  house,”  and  with 
the  title  of  High  Sheriff  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  he  returned  home  to  set  about  con¬ 
structing  it  On  his  way  home  he  again 
revisited  the  scene  of  the  wreck,  and 
made  some  very  handsome  pickings 
there. 

The  career  of  Sir  William  Phipps 
henceforth  becomes  historical.  On  his 
return  home  he  caused  himself  to  be 
christened,  being  then  thirty-nine.  “  I 
have  divers  times,”  he  said,  “  been  iu 
danger  of  my  life,  and  I  have  been 
brought  to  see  that  I  owe  my  life  to 
Him  that  has  given  a  life  so  often  to 
me.”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  much  of 
his  religion  henceforth  consisted  in  burn¬ 
ing  harmless  old  ladies,  w'hom,  as  High 
Sheriflr,  he  considered  to  be  guilty  of 
witchcraft.  His  ruling  idea  henceforth 
was  the  conquest  of  Canada ;  and  though 
the  armament  which  he  conducted 
against  the  French  was  unsuccessful,  yet 
he  paved  the  w.ay  for  its  eventual  sub¬ 
jugation.  His  intense  devotion  to  his 
wife,  who  bore  him  no  children,  is  a 
touchingly  beautiful  feature  in  his  char¬ 
acter.  He  died  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  forty-five,  liefore  his  death 
we  find  him  brought  into  connection 
with  on©  Constantine  Phipps.  This 
gentleman  was,  mosf  probably,  his 
nephew,  through  one  ot  his  onc-and- 
twenty  brothers.  To  him  also  he  prob¬ 
ably  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  fortune. 
This  Constantine  Phipps  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  lawyer,  and  became  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Ireland ;  he  is  noted  for  his 
having  returned  to  his  practice  at  the 
bar  after  he  lost  the  seals.  His  son 
.married  the  heiress  of  the  third  Earl 
of  .tVn^lesea;  and  the  son  of  this  son 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  of  Ireland  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Mulgrave.  Afterward 
the  title  became  Viscount  Normanby 
and  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  aud  its  last  pos¬ 


se.ssor,  who,  with  all  his  inqiuted  failings, 
was  a  most  able  and  accomplished  man, 
became  Marquis  of  Normanby.  But  the 
honest,  hardfarin^  man — the  lucky  finder 
of  the  treasures  in  the  Spanish  seas — is 
justly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
house  of  Phipps,  of  courtier  fame. 

The  founder  of  the  house  of  Petty 
has  told  us  much  of  his  history  in  that 
curious  autobiographic  document,  his 
will.  His  father  was  a  clothier,  and 
“  also  did  dye  his  own  clothes.”  As  a 
boy,  the  illustrious  Petty  had  a  passion 
for  knowledge  and  for  making  and  ac¬ 
cumulating  money.  He  talks  of  “get¬ 
ting  up  mathem.atics  ”  and  “  getting  up 
money  ”  as  being  very  much  the  same 
kind  of  thing.  Even  .as  a  lad,  when  he 
went  to  Normandy  in  a  vessel,  he  played 
the  merchsint,  and  made  a  matter  of 
sixty  pounds.  He  then  spent  several 
years  on  the  continent,  and,  it  seems, 
exhausted  his  funds.  He  told  Aubrey 
that  in  Paris  he  lived  for  a  week  on  two 
or  three  penny w'orth  of  w'alnuts.  Later 
he  went  to  Oxford,  and  was  also  ad¬ 
mitted  a  member  of  the  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians.  He  tells  us,  also,  that  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  “  several  Clubs  of 
the  Virtuous.”  The  expression  is  curi¬ 
ous  enough  as  a  description  of  a  club, 
but  what  Petty  meant  was  the  Virtuosi. 
As  a  physician  he  performed  his  famous 
cure  of  Ann  Green.  This  woman  had 
been  hung,  and  after  exetrution  had  been 
suspended  for  half  an  hour,  and  finally 
her  friends  had  rolled  her  about  and 
stamped  on  her  before  she  should  come 
to  the  knife  of  the  dissector.  Petty  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  resuscitating  her,  and  she 
lived  for  many  years.  But  his  famous 
pecuniary  achievements  were  made  in 
the  settlement  of  Ireland,  after  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  Kebellion,  in  1641.  Petty 
was  then  physician  to  the  army.  He 
I>erceived  that  this  was  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  a  fortune.  He  pro¬ 
cured  a  contract  for  the  “admeasure¬ 
ment”  of  forfeited  lands.  He  made 
thirteen  thousand  pounds  by  the  con¬ 
tract,  and  then  purchased  from  the  sol¬ 
diers,  at  low  rates,  those  forfeited  lands 
of  which  they  had  debentures.  He 
must  have  made  very  lucky  bargains ; 
for  Aubrey  says  that  these  lands  were 
worth  eighteen  thousand  a  year  to  him. 
These  enormous  gains  occasioned  much 
envy  and  ill-feeling.  One  of  Oliver 
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Cromwell’s  knights  challenged  him  ;  but 
Petty  said  that  he  was  a  nearsighted 
man,  and  if  they  fought,  they  must  tight 
with  carpenters’  adzes  in  a  dark  cellar. 
The  Restoration  saved  him.  Although 
he  had  been  a  warm  Cromwellite,  he 
dexterously  contrived  that  he  should  be 
regarded  as  a  devoted  adherent  of  the 
new  government.  lie  was  made  Sur¬ 
veyor-General  of  Ireland,  and  all  his  ter¬ 
ritorial  possessions  w'ere  secured  to  him 
by  the  Act  of  Settlement.  The  survey 
which  ho  made  of  Ireland  was  a  great 
national  service.  From  Mount  Mongar- 
to,  in  Kerry,  his  eye  could  sweep  over 
fifty  thousand  acres  all  his  own.  Not 
content  with  this,  he  busied  himself 
about  mines,  fisheries,  ironworks,  and 
the  timber  trade.  Petty  was  clever  in 
all  kinds  of  ways,  and  had  a  remarkably 
inventive  faculty;  he  had  the  manners 
of  a  courtier  and  the  versatility  of  an 
actor  ;  but  he  made  money  with  a  kind 
of  intuition  of  genius.  I’epys  has  a 
mention  of  him :  “1st  February,  1684. 
Thence  to  Whitehall ;  where,  in  the 
Duke’s  chamber,  the  King  came  and 
stayed  an  hour  or  two,  laughing  at  Sir 
W.  Petty,  who  W’as  then  about  his  boat, 
and  at  Gresham  College  in  general ;  at 
which  poor  Petty  was,  I  perceived,  at 
some  loss ;  but  did  argue  di.screetly,  and 
bear  the  unreasonable  follies  of  the 
King’s  objections,  and  other  bystanders, 
with  great  discretion ;  and  offered  to 
t.ake  odds  against  the  King’s  best  boat ; 
but  the  King  would  not  lay,  but  cried 
him  down  with  w'ords  only.”  Petty 
married  a  Lady  whom  Aubrey  describes 
.as  “very  beautiful, brown,  with  glorious 
eyes.”  He  died  in  l*iccadilly,  nearly  op¬ 
posite  the  ofhce  of  “London  Society.” 
llis  widow'  was  made  Baroness  of  Shel¬ 
burne  in  her  own  right ;  her  youngest 
son  became  Earl  of  Shelburne.  Besides 
his  2)roperty  in  England,  he  owned  a 
hundred  and  thirty-five  square  miles  of 
land  in  Ireland.  All  his  children  died 
before  him,  so  he  left  his  v.ast  estates  to 
his  nephew’,  the  Hon.  John  Fitzmaurice, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Petty,  and 
W’as  made  a  British  peer,  under  the  title 
of  Baron  Wycombe.  A  grandson  of 
this  nobleman  w’as  the  late  celebrated 
Marquis,  whose  social  gatherings  at  Bo- 
W’ood  and  Berkeley  Square  w’ere  so  re¬ 
markable,  and  w’ho  is  understood  to 
have  refused  the  Dukedom  of  Kerry. 


The  real  founder  of  the  Bel per  peer¬ 
age  was  Jedediah  Strutt.  His  father 
W’as  a  country  yeoman,  and  the  Derby¬ 
shire  legend  goes,  that  Jedediah,  as  a 
mere  child,  used  to  constract  miniature 
waterfalls  on  the  little  stream  that  glid¬ 
ed  through  his  father’s  fields.  He,  too, 
was  lucky  in  his  marriage,  although  the 
luck  is  not  at  first  sight  very  obvious. 
His  wife’s  family  all  belonged  to  the  ho¬ 
siery  trade,  and  the  young  man’s  thoughts 
w’cre  thus  directed  into  a  channel  in 
which  he  was  enabled  to  do  justice  to 
his  remarkably  inventive  faculty.  He 
constructed  a  curious  and  complicated 
machine,  the  parent  of  the  lace  frame, 
for  the  manufacture  of  ribbed  stockings, 
and  removed  to  Derby,  w’here  he  w’orked 
his  invention  under  a  jiatent.  Here 
another  stroke  of  luck  happened  to  him. 
A  certain  individual  of  the  name  of  Ark¬ 
wright,  who  had  the  notion  that  he  had 
devised  a  cotton-.sj)hining  invention,  ap¬ 
plied  to  Mr.  Strutt  and  his  partner  for 
caj)it.al  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The 
great  scientific  sagacity  of  Jedediah 
Strutt  at  once  detected  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  importance  of  the  invention.  A 
partnership  Avas  speedily  arranged  ;  .and 
in  that  most  jileasant  village  of  Cromford, 
close  by  the  lovely  scenery  of  Matlock, 
the  first  cotton-spinning  mill  Avas  erect¬ 
ed.  Soon  afterward  Mr.  Strutt’s  own 
invention  Avas  applied  to  the  Aveaving  of 
calicoes.  Thus  that  great  manufacture 
Avas  cradled  in  Derbyshire  w’hich  became 
so  fruitful  a  source  of  modern  industrial 
prosjwrity.  He  had  four  splendid  mills 
at  Belper,  Avhere  he  fixed  his  residence, 
the  Cromford  property,  where  they  have 
a  magnificent  seat,  eventually  accruing 
to  the  Arkw’iighta.  For  three  genera¬ 
tions  tlife  family  of  the  Strutts,  widely 
ramifying  throughout  the  country,  W’ere 
the  chief  manufacturing  powers  and 
great  social  influence  in  Derbyshire. 
They  have  also  been  largely  noted  for 
their  munificence  and  public  spirit, 
llieir  sjdendid  liberality  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  useful  public  objects,  and  especial¬ 
ly  in  attending  to  the  comfort  and  well¬ 
being  of  their  w  ork-people,  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  .and  brilliant  examples  of  the 
sympathy  that  ought  to  exist  betw’een 
the  gentry  and  the  onvriire  class.  The 
great  industrial  success  of  the  Strutts 
has  ahvays  been  joined  w’ith  a  thorough 
love  of  literature  and  the  arts.  We  find 
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Thomas  Moore,  the  poet,  when  residing 
in  Derbyshire,  thus  mentioning  the 
Strutts  in  the  year  1813: — “Tl>ereare 
three  brothers  of  them,  and  they  are 
suj»posed  to  have  a  million  of  money 
j)retty  equally  divided  between  them. 
They  have  fine  families  of  daughters, 
and  are  fond  of  literature,  music,  and 
all  those  elegancies  which  their  riches 
enable  them  so  amply  to  indulge  them¬ 
selves  with  ...  I  like  the  Strutts  ex¬ 
ceedingly  :  and  it  is  not  the  least  part 
of  my  gratification  to  find  a  very  pretty 
girl  of  sixteen  reading  the  sixth  book  of 
Virgil  and  not  at  all  spoilt  by  it.  Tliis 
is  Joseph  Strutt’s  eldest  girl — a  classic, 
and  a  poetess  into  the  bargain.  Indeed, 
they  have  quite  a  nest  of  young  poets 
in  that  family.  I  do  not  think  I  wrote 
half  so  well  when  I  was  their  age.  Then 
they  have  fine  pianofprtes,  magnificent 
organs,  splendid  houses,  most  excellent 
white  soup ;  so  that  I  passed  my  time 
very  agreeably  among  them,  and  Bes.sy 
came  aw.ay  loaded  with  |)resents.” 

Mr.  Edward  Strutt,  the  grandson  of 
the  famous  Jedediah,  a  Cambridge  man, 
was  long  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  achieved  a  very  consider¬ 
able  parliamentary  reputation.  lie  was 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  L.an- 
c.ister,  in  the  year  1854,  by  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  how¬ 
ever,  it  became  necessary  that  he  should 
resign  that  post,  to  make  way  for 
another  personage.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  place  was  wanted  for  ^rl  Granville. 
It  M’as  certainly  not  very  complimentary 
to  Mr.  Strutt  that  he  should  thus  be  made 
a  convenience  of,  and  he  frankly  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  matter  caused  him  much 
pain,  llis  great  claim  on  his  party  was 
not,  however,  overlooked.  In  1850  the 
Queen  intimated  her  intention  of  con¬ 
ferring  a  peerage  upon  him.  “  The 
Queen,”  wrote  Lord  Palmerston,  “  was 
desirous  of  marking  the  interest  which 
she  took  in  the  great  manufacturing  inter¬ 
est  of  the  country,  and  she  had  observ¬ 
ed  that  this  important  element  of  na¬ 
tional  wealth  had  not  as  yet  been  suitably 
represented  in  the  L^^)per  House.”  Hel¬ 
per  was  very  appropriately  selected  for 
the  new  title.  We  are  sure  that  the 
peerage  of  Helper  will  be  handed  on 
with  unabated  lustre.  Lord  Helper’s 
eldest  son,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Strutt,  was 
recently  senior  wi-angler  at  Cambridge, 


the  highest  possible  academic.al  distinc¬ 
tion,  that  among  our  nobility  has  only 
been  rivalled  by  another  Derbyshire 
noble,  the  present  Duke  of  Devon.shire. 

Having  thus  not  undeservedly  given 
the  to  those  ennobled  industrious 
families  where  great  luck  has  been  join¬ 
ed  with  great  ability,  we  shall  venture, 
on  a  future  day,  on  more  personal  details 
.and  adventures. 

-  -  - 

Dublin  Unirenity  Maguinc. 

IMPOSTURE  AND  CREDULITY. 

(Concluded  from  page  &W.) 

In  many  ages  and  countries  there 
have  been  noted  impostors  and  enthu¬ 
siasts,  claiming  supernatural  power  and 
connection,  ajiart  from  witchcraft  or 
necromancy;  religions  fanaticism  being 
the  fertile  source  from  whence  they 
sprung  and  the  ground  in  which  they 
were  fostered.  Gonzalo  Martinez,  a 
Spaniard,  burnt  by  the  Inquisition  in 
1.300,  pretended  to  be  the  Arch.angel 
^Michael.  George  Davich,  son  of  a  water¬ 
man  at  Ghent,  styled  hinself  the  nephew 
of  God,  sent  into  the  world  to  .adopt 
children  worthy  of  heaven ;  he  denied 
the  resurrection,  preached  against  mar¬ 
riage,  in  favor  ot  a  community  of  wo¬ 
men,  and  taught  that  the  body  only 
could  be  defiled  by  sin.  Ho  had  many 
followers,  and  died  unmolested  at  Hasle, 
in  1556.  We  cannot  find  anything  in 
his  assumptions  and  doctrines  more  out¬ 
rageous  tlian  ill  those  of  the  Mormons 
and  Agapemonists,  who  are  flourishing 
with  favor,  protection,  and  encourage¬ 
ment  in  1865.  Sabbata  Levi,  a  Jew  of 
Smyrna,  mystified  the  inhabitants  of 
Constantinople  and  other  eastern  cities, 
by  personating  our  Saviour,  in  1666. 

In  England,  in  Henry  the  Third’s 
reign,  1221,  two  men  were  crucified, 
both  pretending  to  be  the  Messiah ;  and 
two  women  were  put  to  death  for  as¬ 
suming  the  characters  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  IMary  Magdelene.  In  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  Elizabeth  Harton,  styled  the 
Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  was  spirited  up^  to 
hinder  the  Reformation,  by  feigning 
inspirations  from  heaven,  foretelling  that 
the  King  would  have  an  early  and  vio¬ 
lent  death  if  he  divorced  Catherine  of 
Spain  and  married  Anne  Holeyn.  She 
and  her  confederates  were  hanged  at 
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Tyburn  in  1534.  Tliey  were  rank  im¬ 
postors,  and  deserved  their  fate  as  mnch 
as  the  noble-minded  Joan  of  Arc  ouirht 
to  have  been  exempted  from  hers.  \Ve 
cannot  degrade  that  briglit  heroine  to  a 
vulgar  impostor ;  we  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  she  was  a  pure  enthusiast, 
lirmly  convinced  that  she  was  inspired 
to  say  and  do  what  she  said  and  did — 
whether  by  dreams,  visions,  or  revela¬ 
tion  in  any  other  specific  form  we  do  not 
pretend  to  decide.  We  mourn  over  the 
horror  and  national  disgrace  of  her  bar¬ 
barous  execution  as  a  witch,  and  throw 
down  the  gauntlet  in  defence  of  her 
truth  and  patriotism. 

In  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary’s 
reigu,  after  her  marriage  with  Philip  of 
Spain,  Elizabeth  Croft,  a  girl  of  eighteen 
years  of  ago,  was  secreted  in  a  wall, 
and  with  a  whistle,  made  for  the  purpose, 
uttered  many  seditious  speeches  against 
the  Queen  and  her  consort,  and  also 
against  the  mass  and  confession.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  state  of  the  times  and  the 
parties  implicated,  she  escaped  wdth 
wonderful  lenity.  Her  sentence,  on  full 
detection,  was  to  stand  upon  a  scaffold 
at  St.  Paul’s  Cross  during  the  sermon, 
and  make  public  confession  of  her  im¬ 
posture.  She  was  called  the  Spirit  of 
the  Wall.  In  1591,  under  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  William  Ilackett,  a  fanatic,  per¬ 
sonated  our  Saviour,  and  w.as  executed 
for  blasphemy.  During  the  Protectorate 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  James  Naylor,  a 
native  of  Yorkshire,  who  had  served 
eight  years  in  the  parliamentary  army, 
became  converted  to  Quakerism  by  the 
preaching  of  George  Fox,  and  obtained 
great  credit  with  the  leaders  of  that 
recently-established  sect.  lie  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  offended  them  by  his  extravagant 
notions,  and  they  were  compelled  to  dis¬ 
own  him.  Misled  by  imaginary  inspira¬ 
tion,  or  influenced  by  an  innate  love  of 
deception,  he  gathered  together  a  host 
of  follow'ers,  and  went  on  from  one 
extr.av.agance  to  another,  until,  in  1656, 
he  made  accpiaintance  with  the  interior 
of  Exeter  jail.  After  a  term  he  was 
liberated ;  but  excited  rather  than  tamed 
by  the  practical  check,  he  now  took 
upon  himself  to  personate  Christ,  and 
was  attended  into  the  city  of  Bristol 
by  a  crowd  of  his  deluded  proselytes  of 
both  sexes,  singing  Hosanna  before  him, 
strewing  his  way  with  herbs  and  flowers. 


using  the  same  expressions,  and  paying 
him  the  same  honor  as  the  Jews  did  to 
our  Saviour  when  he  rode  into  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  This  was  too  much  for  Oliver  to 
tolenate.  He  summoned  him  before  the 
parliament  then  sitting  at  Westminister. 
There  was  no  specific  law  to  meet  the 
case,  but  they  made  one  in  a  twinkling, 
such  as  the  Americans  are  doing  now, 
in  less  glaring  emergencies.  Naylor 
Avas  sentenced  to  be  whipped  at  the 
cart’s  tail,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  before 
the  Royal  Exchange,  there  to  be  burnt 
through  the  tongue,  and  branded  with  a 
hot  iron  on  the  head,  with  the  letter  B, 
signifying  blasphemer.  All  this  was 
carried  out  to  the  letter.  He  proved  to 
be  a  man  of  nerve,  repenting  neither  of 
the  sin  nor  groaning  under  the  punish¬ 
ment.  That  being  completed,  one  Rich, 
a  shopkeeper,  mounted  on  the  pillory, 
embraced  the  impostor  and  kissed  his 
forehead.  From  thence,  Naylor  was 
sent  to  Bristol,  where  he  underwent 
flogging  through  the  streets,  and  was 
finally  committed  as  a  prisoner  to  the 
castle  at  Guernsey  for  life.  There  he 
found  himself  in  company  with  General 
Lambert,  under  whom  he  had  served  as 
a  soldier  in  the  late  rebellion.  When 
the  delirium  of  fanaticism  w'as  finally 
subdued  by  such  sharp  treatment,  he 
humbly  acknowledged  and  repented  the 
delusion  by  which  he  had  been  seduced, 
and  died  in  captivity. 

The  two  celebrated  pretenders  of 
Henry  the  Seventh’s  day,  Lambert  Sim- 
nel  and  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  gave 
themselves  out  respectively  as  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  son  of  Lionel,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  second 
son  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  met  wdth 
very  different  treatment  when  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  de  facto. 
Simnel,  a  transparent  impostor,  was 
pardoned,  made  a  scullion  in  the  royal 
kitchen,  and  finally  promoted  to  be  a  fal¬ 
coner.  Warbeck  was  hanged  at  once. 
Many  thought,  and  think  to  this  day,  that 
he  was  the  “  true  prince.”  Henry  inclined 
to  that  idea,  or  he  would  have  confronted 
him  with  his  claimed  mother  and  sister, 
the  dowager  queen  and  queen  consort, 
who  could  at  once  have  denied  or  admit¬ 
ted  the  fact.  But  he  sent  them  to  York, 
and  gave  them  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
him.  His  pretended  confession,  pub¬ 
lished  after  his  execution,  was  unques- 
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tionably  a  forgery,  got  up  by  the  con- 
Bcientious  Tudor.  The  probable  boIu- 
tion  appears  to  be,  not  that  Perkin  was 
the  veritable  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke 
of  York,  but  an  illegitimate  son  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Fourth.  This  would  account 
for  his  family  likeness,  his  knowledge  of 
family  ineidenta,  and  the  patronage  of 
the  old  Duchess  of  Rurgnndv.  Rut  it 
did  not  satisfy  Horace  Wal[X)le,  who 
lived  and  died  in  an  opposite  conviction, 
and  left  his  belief  on  record  that  Per¬ 
kin  was  “the  real  Simon  I’ure.”  The 
princes  were  made  away  with,  somehow, 
at  some  time,  and  by  somebody ;  but 
the  tale  prop.agated  soon  after  Henry’s 
private  visit  to  the  Tower  on  his  arrival 
in  London,  and  the  bones  of  two  boys, 
of  correrponding  age,  found  under  a 
staircase  in  that  state  prison,  in  Charles 
the  Second’s  reign,  and  buried  with 
a  solemn  ceremony  and  inscription  in 
Westminister  Abbey,  are  neither  legal 
nor  conclusive  evidence.  Richard  of 
Gloucester  was  an  unscrupulous  ambi- 
tionist,  scarcely  better  or  worse  than  the 
average  of  his  contemporaries,  few,  if 
any,  of  whom  would  have  hesitated  to 
remove  an  obstacle  by  the  shortest  pro¬ 
cess.  It  was  an  age  of  might  rather 
than  right,  of  “  let  those  keep  who  can.” 
But  Richard  was  able  and  sagacious, 
and  not  likely  to  commit  the  folly  of  an 
unnecessary  crime.  The  boys  were  bas¬ 
tardized  by  act  of  parliament,  and  no 
longer  stood  in  his  way.  As  their  death 
was  of  as  much  importance  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  in  a  calculation  of  probabilities 
the  latter  was  quite  as  likely  to  have 
committed  or  sanctioned  the  atrocity. 
This  is  merely  an  en passant  remark.  We 
have  no  wish  to  revive  a  discussion  on 
“  Historic  Doubts.” 

In  1665,  Valentine  Greatrakes,  in  Ire¬ 
land,  pretended  to  cure  all  diseases  by 
gently  rubbing  the  patient :  a  harmless 
imposition  which  suited  the  credulous, 
and  was  so  generally  received  in  his  own 
country  that  he  w'as  tempted  to  visit 
England.  In  1666  he  was  examined 
before  the  Royal  Society,  but  broke 
down  entirely,  fell  into  disrepute,  and 
was  heard  of  no  more.  Mary  Tofts, 
of  Godaiming,  in  1726,  pretended  to 
breed  rabbits  within  her.  Many,  for  a 
time,  w’ere  deluded  into  a  belief  of  this 
imposition,  amongst  others,  Mr.  St. 
Audre,  surgeon  to  the  King.  William 
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Parsons  and  wife,  parents  of  the  ventril¬ 
oquizing  girl  who  personated  the  Cock- 
lane  Ghost,  were  condemned  to  pillory 
and  imprisomnont  as  detected  cheats  in 
in  1702.  The  case  of  Joanna  Southcote 
is  too  recent  and  monstrous  to  require 
more  than  a  causal  mention.  She  came 
from  Exeter  to  London,  and  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  had  thous.ands  of  fol¬ 
lowers,  not  entirely  confined  to  the  igno¬ 
rant  and  vulgar,  but  including  many  of 
rank  and  education.  She  died  l)ecember 
the  27th,  1814.  The  present  writer  once 
travelled  in  a  stage  coach  from  Bath  to 
Salisbury  M'ith  one  of  her  disciples.  He 
soon  declared  himself,  and  set  to  work 
to  convert  the  company.  In  the  course 
of  his  rhapsodies  he  repeated  some  hor¬ 
rible  doggrel,  which  he  said  an  angel 
had  deliveretl  to  Joanna,  and  called 
upon  us  to  admit  its  self-evident  in.spira- 
tion.  We  laughed  outrageously,  and 
said  we  thought  Milton  and  Shakespeare 
h.ad  done  better  than  that.  He  declared 
that  he  would  travel  no  further  with 
blasphemers,  and  as  soon  as  the  coach 
stopped  left  us  with  an  indistinctly  utter¬ 
ed  anathema,  which  sounded  very  like 
common  swearing,  but  might  have  been 
a  specimen  of  the  “  unknown  tongue.” 

In  1740,  one  Matthew  Ryan,  who 
was  apprehended  at  Waterford,  and 
transmitted  to  Kilkenny,  being  charged 
Avith  several  robberies  committed  in 
that  county,  was  tried  at  the  assizes  on 
the  25th  of  July.  When  taken  into 
custody,  he  pretended  to  be  a  lunatic, 
stripped  himself  in  the  jail,  threw  away 
his  clothes,  and  went  naked  to  the  court 
to  stand  his  trial.  He  then  .affected  to 
be  dumb,  and  refused  to  plead ;  on  which 
the  judges  of  the  assize  ordered  a  jury 
to  be  impanelled  to  inquire  and  give 
their  opinion  whether  he  was  wilfully 
dumb  and  lunatic,  or  stricken  by  the 
hand  of  God.  The  jury,  after  a  short 
deliberation,  handed  in  their  verdict — 
“  Wilful  and  affected  dumbness  and 
lunacy.”  Upon  this,  the  judges  again 
desired  the  prisoner  to  plead,  which,  by 
signs,  he  refused.  In  their  great  com- 
assion  they  indulged  him  until  the 
londay  following.  Finding  him  still 
contumacious,  the  court  then  ordered 
him  to  be  pressed  to  death,  in  compli¬ 
ance  Avith  the  existing  law  under  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances.  The  sentence  was 
accordingly  executed  on  him  the  Wed- 
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ncsday  following ;  but  before  he  ex¬ 
pired  ho  found  his  speech,  and  most 
earnestly  entreated  to  be  hanged,  which 
request  was  refused. 

hrasmns  was  of  a  nature  which 
mingled  the  seria  cum  jocis  more  liber¬ 
ally  than  grave  philosophers  are  wont 
to  practice.  Ilis  “  Colloquies  ”  abound 
in  humorous  anecdotes.  Here  are  two 
of  ingenious  swindlers  on  a  small 
scale : — 

1.  3Iaccu8,  a  famous  cheat,  came  into 

the  shop  of  a  shoemaker  .at  Leyden,  ami 
saluted  him,  at  the  B.ame  time  c.asting 
his  eye  upon  a  pair  of  boots  that  were 
hanging  up.  The  shoemaker  asked  if 
he  would  buy  them ;  the  other  seemed 
willing,  upon  which  they  were  taken 
down,  drawn  on,  and  proved  .^s  good  a 
fit  as  if  m.ade  to  order.  “I  think,”  said 
Maccus,  “a  pair  of  double-soled  shoos 
would  do  well  over  these  boots!”  They, 
too,  were  found  and  fitted.  “Now,” 
sai(l  the  rogue,  “  tell  me,  friend,  did  it 
never  so  fall  out  th.at  such  as  you  h.ave 
thus  fitted  for  a  race,  r.an  away  without 
paying  ?  ”  “  Never,”  replied  the  other. 

“But  if  it  should  be  so,  what  would  you 
do?”  “I  would  follow  him,”  said  the 
shoemaker.  “  Well,”  added  Maccus, 
“  here  goes  for  a  trial,”  and  immediately 
set  off.  'Phe  shoemaker  quickly  pur¬ 
sued,  shouting,  “  Stop  thief,  stop  thief!” 
At  which  the  citizens  ran  to  their  doors 
to  see  wh.at  was  going  on.  But  Mac¬ 
cus,  Laughing,  cried  out,  “  Let  no  man 
hinder  our  race,  we  run  for  a  cup  of 
ale.”  Whereupon  none  interfered,  and 
all  quietly  looked  on  at  the  sport,  until 
M.accus  r.an  cle.an  out  of  sight,  and  the 
poor  shoem.aker  returned,  panting  and 
perspii'ing,  .and  explained  the  trick  that 
had  been  played  on  him. 

2.  At  Antwerp  there  was  a  priest 
who  had  collected  a  pretty  round  sum 
in  silver,  which  he  put  in  a  great  purse, 
suspended  from  his  girdle.  A  certain 
cheat  observed  it,  who  came  and  accost¬ 
ed  him  civilly,  s.aying  he  was  appointed 
by  the  parish  where  he  lived  to  buy  a 
new  suiqilice  for  their  own  priest,  and 
humbly  prayed  his  reverence  to  go  with 
him  to  the  place  where  they  were  sold, 
and  allow  the  surplus  to  bo  tried  on 
him,  as  ho  was  the  same  height  and  size 
with  his  clerical  brother  for  whom  it 
was  intended.  The  priest  complied,  and 
together  they  proceeded  to  the  shop. 


A  surplice  was  brought  out  and  put  on 
him.  “  It  fits  exactly,”  said  the  seller. 
The  cheat,  when  he  had  surveyed  the 
priest,  now  before,  and  then  behind,  ob¬ 
served,  “It  is  too  short  in  front.” 
“  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  surplice,” 
said  the  shopkeeper;  “  it  is  occasioned 
by  the  distention  of  the  purse.”  The 
accommodating  priest  took  the  purse 
from  his  girdle  and  laid  it  down,  that 
they  might  take  another  view.  No 
sooner  had  he  turned  his  back,  than  the 
rogue  snatched  up  the  purse  and  ran  off 
at  full  speed.  The  priest  followed,  in 
the  surplice  as  ho  was.  The  shopkeeper 
pursued  the  priest.  The  priest  called, 
“Stop  the  thief!”  The  shopkeeper 
cried,  “Stop  the  priest!”  The  thief 
repeated,  “Stop  the  priest,  for  he  is 
in.ad!”  The  people  believed  no  less 
Avhen  they  saw  him  running  in  public 
.and  so  habited.  Then  the  shopkeeper 
grappled  the  priest,  the  pries!  struggled 
to  release  himself,  until  they  rolled  over 
e.ach  other,  Avhile  the  cheat  showed  them 
a  fair  pair  of  heels,  and  escaped  with 
the  purse  .and  money. 

Impostors  often  carry  on  their  trade 
through  life,  unchecked  by  conscience 
or  repentance,  if  not  detected  and  pun¬ 
ished  by  law.  Barely  indeed  have  they 
the  h.ardihood  to  face  death  and  futurity 
with  the  same  systematic  falsehood.  The 
folloAving  remarkable  instance  of  the 
latter,  with  which  we  conclude,  occurs 
in  a  book  seldom  met  with,  called 
“  Memoires  de  Misson.”  The  author 
was  a  French  lawyer  of  eminence,  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  ple.adings  before  the 
parliament  of  Pans  in  behalf  of  the 
Protestants.  On  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  he  took  refuge  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  which  country  he  resided  long, 
and  died  in  London  in  1701.  He  trav¬ 
elled  as  tutor  Avith  an  English  noble¬ 
man,  and  published,  amongst  other 
works,  a  “Voyage  to  It.aly,”  and  a 
“  Tour  in  England.”  The  subjoined  anec¬ 
dote  is  too  circumstantially  and  naturally 
told  to  be  an  invention  of  the  writer. 

A  comely,  respectable-looking  man, 
Avho  had  been  for  many  years  lootm.an 
to  a  Mr.  Wickham,  a  gentleman  of  for¬ 
tune  at  Banbury,  in  Oxfordshire,  came 
to  London,  and  took  lodging  at  a 
baker’s,  a  man  well  to  do  in  the  world, 
opposite  to  Arundel  street,  in  the  Strand. 
The  baker  being  asked  by  his  lodger 
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what  countrjTTian  he  was,  replied  that 
he  was  of  Hanbury.  The  other,  rejoiced 
at  meeting  a  townsman,  immediately 
expressed  strong  regard  for  the  baker, 
adding,  that  since  he  was  from  Banbury 
he  must  needs  know  Mr.  Wickham,  or 
have  heard  his  name  mentioned.  The 
baker,  who  was  very  well  acquainted 
with  that  gentleman’s  family,  though  he 
had  been  absent  from  Banbury  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  was  delighted  to  hear 
news  of  it.  But  he  became  perfectly 
overcome  by  joy  when  informed  that 
the  person  he  conversed  with  was  Mr. 
Wickham  himself.  This  inspired  him 
with  the  most  j)rofound  res|»ect.  The 
fimiily  must  be  called  up  for  Mr.  Wick¬ 
ham  to  see  them,  and  that  they  might 
drink  a  glass  together  to  their  friends 
at  Banbury.  The  baker  did  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  his  having  Mr.  Wickham 
for  his  lodger;  but  yet  he  could  not  help 
wondering  that  neither  footman  nor 
portmanteau  appeared.  He  therefore 
made  bold  to  ask  how  a  gentleman  of 
his  estate  came  to  be  unattended.  The 
]>retended  Wickham,  making  a  sign  to 
him  to  speak  softly,  replied  that  his  ser¬ 
vants  were  in  a  place  where  he  could 
readily  find  them  when  required;  but 
that  at  present  he  must  be  very  careful 
of  being  known,  because  he  came  up  to 
town  to  arrest  a  merchant  of  London, 
who  owed  him  a  great  sum  of  money 
and  was  going  to  break.  That  he 
desired  to  remain  incognito,  for  fear  he 
should  miss  his  stroke,  and  requested 
the  landlord  not  to  mention  his  name. 

The  next  d.ay  the  pretended  Mr. 
Wickham  went  out  to  aiTange  measures 
with  another  of  his  own  stamp,  as  to 
plajdng  their  parts  in  concert.  It  was 
arranged  between  them  that  the  other 
should  pass  for  Mr.  Wickham’s  servant, 
and  come  privately,  from  time  to  time, 
to  see  his  master  and  attend  on  him. 
That  same  night  the  servant  came,  and 
Mr.  Wickham,  looking  at  his  own  dirty 
neckcloth  in  the  glass,  fell  into  a  great 
r.age  at  him  for  letting  him  be  w'ithout 
money,  linen,  or  other  conveniences,  by 
his  negligence  in  not  carrying  his  trunk 
to  the  w.agon  in  due  time,  which  would 
cause  a  delay  of  three  days.  This  was 
acted  in  a  loud  voice  that  the  baker, 
who  was  in  the  next  room,  might  hear 
it.  The  poor  deluded  man  thereupon 
ran  immediately  to  his  drawers,  carried 
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to  Mr.  Wickham  the  best  linen  he  had 
in  the  house,  begged  the  honor  of  his 
wearing  it,  and  at  the  same  time  laid 
fifty  guineas  on  the  table,  that  he  might 
oblige  him  by  accepting  them  also. 
Wickham  at  first  refused,  but  with 
urgent  pressing  was  prevailed  upon.  As 
soon  as  he  had  the  money  in  possession, 
he  had  a  livery  made  of  the  same  color 
and  fashion  as  the  true  Mr.  Wickham’s, 
and  gave  it  to  another  pretended  foot¬ 
man,  who  brought  a  trunk  and  box  full 
of  goods,  as  coming  from  the  Banbury 
wagon.  The  baker,  more  satisfied  than 
ever  that  he  had  to  do  with  Mr.  Wick¬ 
ham,  one  of  the  richest  and  noblest  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  the  kingdom,  made  it  more 
and  more  his  business  to  give  him  fresh 
marks  of  re.spcct  .and  attachment.  In 
short,  Wickham  got  from  him  a  hundred 
.and  fifty  guineas,  besides  the  first  fifty, 
for  all  of  which  he  gave  him  his  note. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  open¬ 
ing  of  this  adventure,  the  rogue,  while 
enjoying  himself  at  a  tavern,  was 
seized  with  a  violent  headache,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  burning  fever,  and  great 
pains  in  all  p.arts  of  his  body.  As  soon 
as  he  found  himself  ill,  he  went  home  to 
his  lodging,  where  he  was  waited  upon 
by  one  of  his  pretended  footmen,  and 
assisted  in  everything  by  the  good 
baker,  who  advanced  all  money  that 
was  wanted,  and  passed  his  word  to  the 
doctors,  apothecaries,  and  everybody 
else.  Meanwhile  Wickham  grew  worse 
and  worse,  and  about  the  fifth  day  was 
given  over.  Tlie  baker,  grieved  to  the 
heart  at  the  condition  of  his  illustrious 
friend,  felt  bound  to  tell  him,  though 
witli  much  reluctance,  what  the  doctors 
thought  of  his  condition.  Wickham  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  as  calmly  as  if  he  had 
been  the  best  Christian  in  the  world,  and 
fully  prepared  for  death.  He  desired 
a  minister  to  be  sent  for,  and  received 
the  Communion  the  same  day.  Never 
did  there  appear  to  be  more  resignation 
to  the  will  of  God,  never  more  outward 
piety,  ze.al,  or  confidence  in  the  merits 
of  the  Redeemer.  Next  day,  the  dis¬ 
temper  and  danger  increasing  to  an 
alarming  height,  the  impostor  told  the 
baker  that  it  W’as  not  enough  to  have 
taken  care  of  his  soul,  he  ought  also  to 
set  his  worldly  affairs  in  order,  and  de¬ 
sired  that  he  might  make  his  w’ill,  while 
yet  sound  in  mind. 
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A  scrivener,  therefore,  was  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  for,  and  the  will  made  and 
signed  in  all  proi^er  form  before  several 
witnesses.  Wiclcham,  by  this,  disposed 
of  all  his  estate,  real  and  personal,  jew¬ 
els,  coaches,  teams,  race-horses  of  such 
and  such  colors,  packs  of  hounds,  ready 
money,  &c.,  a  house  with  all  a]ij)urte- 
n.ances  and  dependencies,  to  the  baker; 
almost  all  his  linen  to  the  wife;  live 
hundred  guineas  to  their  eldest  son ; 
eight  hundred  to  the  four  daughters ; 
two  hundred  to  the  parson  who  had  com¬ 
forted  him  in  his  sickness;  Iw’o  hun¬ 
dred  to  each  of  the  doctors,  and  one 
hundred  to  the  apothecary;  fifty  guin¬ 
eas  and  mourning  to  each  of  his  foot¬ 
men  ;  fifty  to  embalm  him  ;  fifty  for  his 
coffin;  two  hundred  to  hang  the  house 
with  mourning,  and  to  defray  the  rest 
of  the  charges  of  his  interment.  A 
hundred  guineas  for  gloves,  hatbands, 
scarves,  and  gold  rings  ;  such  a  diamond 
to  such  a  friend ;  and  such  an  emerald 
to  another.  Xever  Avas  anything  more 
noble  or  more  generous.  This  done, 
Wickham  called  the  baker  to  him,  loaded 
him  and  his  whole  family  with  benedic¬ 
tions,  and  told  him,  that  immediately 
after  his  decease  he  h.ad  nothing  to  do 
but  to  go  to  the  lawyer  named  in  the 
will,  Avho  was  acquainted  with  all  his 
affairs,  and  would  give  him  full  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  proceed.  Soon  after  he 
fell  into  convulsions  and  died.  Such 
w.ns  the  utterly  unaccountable  climax 
of  one  of  the  most  consummate  imposi¬ 
tions  on  rccord. 

The  baker  first  applied  himself  en¬ 
tirely  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  will,  omitting  nothing  that  w'as 
ordered  by  the  deceased  to  be  done, 
lie  Avas  not  to  be  interred  until  tlie 
foijrih  day  after  his  death,  and  all  Avas 
ready  by  the  second.  The  baker  had 
noAV  time  to  look  for  the  lawyer  before 
he  laid  his  benefactor  in  the  ground. 
Having  put  the  body  into  a  rich  coffin 
covered  with  velvet  and  plates  of  silver, 
and  made  all  the  other  arrangements, 
he  began  to  consider  that  it  would  not 
be  improper  to  reimburse  himself  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  to  claim  possession  of 
his  new  estate.  He  therefore  Avent  and 
communicated  the  whole  affiiir  to  the 
lawyer.  This  gentleman  was  indeed 
aciniainted  Avith  the  true  Mr.  AVickhain, 
had  all  his  papers  in  his  hands,  and 


often  received  letters  from  him.  He 
was  strangely  surprised  to  hear  of  the 
sickness  and  death  of  Mr.  Wickham, 
Avho  had  written  to  him  the  day  be/ore. 
Tlie  film  fell  at  once  from  the  poor 
baker’s  eyes,  who  saw  that  he  had  been 
bit.  Wo  may  easily  imagine  the  dis¬ 
course  that  passed  between  these  two. 
The  baker,  in  conclusion,  Avas  thoroughly 
convinced  by  several  circumstances,  un¬ 
necessary  to  relate  here,  that  the  true 
Mr.  Wickham  w'as  in  perfect  health,  and 
that  the  man  he  took  for  him  was  the 
greatest  villain  and  most  comjdete  hypo¬ 
crite  that  ever  e.\isted.  Ujx)!!  this  he 
immediately  turned  the  rogue’s  body 
out  of  the  rich  coffin,  which  he  sold  for 
a  third  part  of  the  original  cost.  The 
tradespeople  that  had  been  employed  lo- 
AA’ard  the  funeral,  had  compassion  on  the 
baker, and  took  their  things  again,  though 
not  Avithout  some  loss  to  him.  They 
dug  a  hole  in  a  comer  of  St.  Clement’s 
church-jrard,  Avhere  they  threw  in  the 
body  Avith  as  little  ceremony  as  possible. 

M.  Misson  ends  this  strange  narrative 
by  saying : — “  I  Avas  an  eyewitness  of 
most  of  the  things  Avhich  I  luave  here 
related,  and  shall  leave  the  reader  to 
make  his  own  reflections  upon  them.  I 
haA’e  been  assured  ft’om  several  hands, 
that  the  baker  has  since  had  his  loss 
pretty  Avell  made  up  to  him  by  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  the  true  Mr.  Wickham,  for 
Avhose  sake  the  honest  man  had  been  so 
open-hearted.” 

This  anecdote  is  repeated  from  ]SIis- 
son,  in  the  enlarged  edition  of  “  Wan- 
ley’s  Wonders  of  the  Little  World,” 
published  in  1806,  by  W.  Johnson,  gent., 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  “  General  Bi¬ 
ography.” 


Dublin  Univenity  Mogulne. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  WAR. 

(CoDcIudcJ  from  p»ge  S09.) 

Thk  Russian  Empire  has  boundle.ss 
territory  occupied  by  betAveen  seventy 
and  eighty  millions  of  people,  but  they 
are  too  thinly  scattered  to  be  available 
in  proportion,  either  for  attack  or  de¬ 
fence.  Condensed  population  within  a 
reasonable  compass,  Avith  rapid  poAver  of 
motion  by  railroads  includes  more  real 
strength.  France  contained  less  than 
thirty  millions  of  inhabitants  Avhen  Fred¬ 
eric  of  Prussia  declared  that  if  he  were 
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king  of  that  country  not  a  gun  should  be 
fired  in  Europe  without  his  permission. 
Russi.i,  when  attacked  bv  Napoleon  in 
1812,  could  with  difficulty  concentrate 
120,000  men  at  Borodino.  Her  armies 
never  exceeded  that  amount  in  the  suc¬ 
cessive  retaliations  on  France  by  the  inva¬ 
sions  of  1814  and  1815.  Marathon,  Pla- 
tspa,  Issus,  Arbela,  and  Pharsalia,  in  the 
olden  times ;  the  victories  of  our  Edward 
the  Third,  Black  Prince,  and  Henry  the 
Fifth,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries ;  Nai-va,Rosbach,  and  I.(euthcn, 
more  recently,  are  marvellous  instances 
of  small  hosts  utterly  routing  Large  ones. 
Marlborough  never  commanded  35,000 
exclusively  English  troops,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  only  29,000  at  Water¬ 
loo.  N  cither  was  the  bulk  of  that  force  his 
Peninsular  veterans,  but  untried  soldiers, 
who  had  never  lieen  under  fire.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  Peninsular  w’ar,  the 
British  portion  of  the  army,  the  hardy 
battalions  who  had  marched  from  the 
Tagus  to  the  G.aronne,  and  with  whom 
their  general  said  he  could  have  gone 
anywhere  and  done  anything,  fell  below 
45,000  men. 

Leipsig  furnishes  a  signal  exception  to 
these  moderate  estimates.  In  that  de¬ 
cisive  conflict  more-  than  400,000  com¬ 
batants  were  engaged  on  both  sides ; 
and  at  Magenta  and  Solferino,  the  joint 
numbers  exceeded  300,000.  The  civil 
war  in  America  also  stands  forth  as  a 
titanic  anomaly  in  all  its  leading  fea¬ 
tures. 

The  present  standing  army  in  France 
may  be  given,  in  round  numbers,  as  an 
approximation  to  600,000  men.  An  en¬ 
ormous  aggregate.  But  they  have  more 
to  do  th.an  our  180,000.  Tlie  National 
Guards  are  not  included  in  the  above 
calculation,  as  they  are  not  mobilized,  or 
available  for  foreign  service.  Happy  is 
it  for  England  that  she  has  no  such  se¬ 
curity  for  keeping  her  domestic  peace. 
The  ordinary  duties  of  this  class  of  hy¬ 
brid  citizens,  half  military  and  half  civil, 
are  confined  to  watching  the  Socialists 
and  Destructives,  to  changing  dynasties, 
and  superintending  revolutions.  Wo 
have  no  doubt  that  many  reflecting 
statesmen,  whether  absolutists,  imperial¬ 
ists,  legitimists,  liberals,  or  radicals, 
look  upon  them  as  a  domestic  nuisance, 
calling  loudly  for  abatement,  and  would, 
for  once,  make  common  cause  in  com¬ 


passing  their  .abolition,  were  it  possible. 
They  are  as  dangerous  as  the  Pnetorians 
of  Rome,  or  the  more  modern  Strelitzes, 
Janissaries,  and  Mamelukes.  Sovereigns 
and  magistrates  use  and  fear  them. 
They  constitute  a  sort  of  Imperium  in 
Imperio,  ever  doubtful  and  menacing. 
When  we  were  last  in  Paris  we  remark¬ 
ed  to  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  .at  which 
we  were  staying,  an  intelligent  bourgeois 
who  was  not  at  all  backward  in  speak¬ 
ing  his  mind,  that  the  National  Guards 
w’ei'e  an  effective  body,  well  armed  and 
disciplined,  and  th.at  we  had  nothing  of 
the  kind  in  England.  “  You  are  much 
bettor  without  them,”  he  replied  ;  “  .and 
if  I  were  emperor  I  would  do  away  with 
them  to-morrow.  They  are  not  to  be 
depended  on.  Xt’«  pantedom  rouges, 
the  infantry  of  the  line,  are  the  men  of 
battle,  and  the  real  conservatives  of  or¬ 
der;  without  them  our  city  W'ould  be  in 
a  constant  uproar.”  “If  it  had  not 
been  for  my  old  Algerians,”  said  Cavaig- 
nac,  when  he  carried  the  barricades  of 
1848,  “you  M'ere  all  done  for.” 

The  ordinary  garrison  of  Paris  con¬ 
sists  of  nearly  seventy  thousand  regular 
troops.  A  str.ange  necessity.  What 
would  people  think  if  London,  with 
more  than  twice  the  population  of  the 
French  metropolis,  required  such  an 
army  to  restrain  the  revolutionary  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  Cockneys  ?  But  the  real 
fact  is,  that  the  National  Guards  are 
supposed  to  keep  down  popular  tmeutes, 
and  the  garrison  are  wanted  to  keej) 
down  the  National  Guards.  The  mili¬ 
tary  occup.ation  of  Algeria,  a  terrible  sac¬ 
rifice  to  the  national  vanity,  absorbs 
nearly  100,000  soldiers ;  while  Toulon, 
Lyons,  a  hot-bed  of  insurrection,  and 
other  large  towns,  swallow  up  as  many 
more.  And  in  the  unsettled  state  of 
Eurofie,  a  large  di8pos.able  force  is  indis¬ 
pensable  along  a  great  portion  of  the 
northern  frontiers  on  the  look-out  for  an 
impromptu  turn-up  in  Austria,  Hungary, 
Prussia,  Poland,  Central  Germany,  or 
Italy. 

Colonel  Ilamley,  commenting  on  the 
beauty  and  power  of  military  organiza¬ 
tion,  quotes  from  ISLacanlay,  W'ho  says, 
“  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  well  dis¬ 
ciplined  and  commanded,  will  keep  down 
ten  millions  of  ploughmen  and  artisans. 
A  few  regiments  of  household  troops 
are  sufficient  to  overawe  all  the  dissen- 
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tient  spirits  ol  a  large  capital.”  Advo¬ 
cates  of  the  physical-force  doctrine,  (lis- 
ciples  of  the  Bright,  Potter,  Beales, 
Bradlaugh,  and  Dickson  school,  we  re¬ 
commend  these  sentences  and  their  con¬ 
texts  to  yonr  special  consideration. 

Our  ancient,  hereditary  foes  of  long 
standing,  fought  side  by  side  with  us  in 
the  Crimea  with  emulative  ardor  ;  and 
the  Emperor  has  proved  himself  a  staunch 
and  loyal  ally,  faithful  in  all  points  to  his 
engagements,  and  thoroughly  impres.sed 
with  the  advantage  to  the  civilized  w'orld 
of  enduring  amity  and  close  relations 
between  France  and  England.  Much 
stress  has  been  laid,  and  perhaps  not  al¬ 
together  without  reason,  on  w’hat  some 
commentators  c.all  the  “  niora/e,”  or,  as 
it  would  be  more  appropriately  express¬ 
ed,  the  tot.al  absence  of  “  morale  ”  m  the 
French  army  in  general,  and  the  Zou.aves 
in  particular,  refined  as  it  has  been  by  a 
succession  of  Algerine  experiences,  by 
the  Italian  episode,  and  their  more  re¬ 
cent  razzia  as  liberators  in  Mexico.  The 
.aspirations  or  idiosyncracy  of  a  stray 
grenadier  may  suggest  to  him  visions  of 
the  plunder  of  London ;  but  we  really 
think  it  a  libel  on  our  gay  and  gallant 
friends  and  neighbors  to  suppose  that  in 
a  body  they  bear  any  such  feelings  to¬ 
ward  us.  Yet,  without  arguimg  whether 
such  may  or  may  not  be  the  case  to  a 
ceitain  extent ;  whether  they  actually 
cherish  the  hostile  feelings  attributed  to 
them,  the  thirst  of  revenge  for  Water¬ 
loo,  the  longing  after  loot,  with  an  idea 
that  the  realization  is  promising ;  it  is 
clear  that  many  of  our  own  writers  h.ave 
long  been  laboring  to  put  such  notions 
into  their  heads,  it  they  arc  not  already 
there,  and  to  bring  the  mischief  to  m:v- 
turity  should  it  be  actually  brewing. 
But  this  is  too  episodical.  Return  we 
to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  our 
notice. 

The  issue  of  any  particular  battle  m.ay 
be  more  or  less  influenced  by  chance. 
Many  memorable  instances,  as  recorded 
by  Colonel  Ilamley,  attest  this  fact.  But 
do  such  cases  affect  the  established  prin¬ 
ciples  of  war?  Are  these  principles 
likely  to  be  overthrown  by  the  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  tactics  of  the  day  ?  Our  author 
says  on  this  leading  point — (Part  vi., 
chapter  v.)  — “  The  introduction  of  arms 
of  precision  was  the  signal  for  numerous 
speculations,  many  of  them  somewhat  ex¬ 


travagant,  on  the  changes  in  warfare 
which  would  ensue.  Some  said  all  attacks 
would  be  impossible  ;  some  that  artillery 
would  now  be  the  chief  arm,  and  infant¬ 
ry  and  cavalry  mere  escorts  for  the  bat¬ 
teries  ;  some  that  the  day  of  cavalry  was 
over.  This  is  by  many  degrees  the  most 
important  question  that  can  occupy  the 
thoughts  of  contemporary  soldiers,  for 
it  was  by  divining  the  relations  betw’een 
new  systems  and  old  that  Frederic  and 
Napoleon  rendered  Prussia  and  France 
each  for  a  time  sujireme  in  war.  To  dis¬ 
cern  and  provide  for  the  new  conditions 
under  which  armies  will  engage  may,  in 
the  next  European  struggle,  be  worth  to 
a  people,  not  merely  armies  and  treasure, 
but  liberty  and  national  life.”  lie  then 
adds,  that  the  recent  changes  are  not 
subversive  of  old  systems,  but  merely 
modifications  of  others  previously  exist¬ 
ing,  and  proceeds  to  an  argumentative 
examination  of  their  extent  and  bearing. 
This  section  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  in  the  volume. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  cavalry 
in  line  of  battle,  in  prospective  cam- 
}>aigns,  as  that  arm  has  remained  sta¬ 
tionary',  while  rifled  firearms,  at  long 
‘range,  have  introduced  such  startling 
novelties  in  the  branches  of  artillery  and 
infantry,  some  military  authorities  have 
argued  that  the  horseman  may  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  m  future,  except  for  the 
duties  of  reconnoissances,  advanced 
guards,  and  escorts.  In  the  American 
contest  the  inferiority  of  the  cavalry  in¬ 
duced  both  Confederate  and  Federal 
commanders  to  incline  to  this  opinion, 
which  is  not  adopted  by  the  European 

flowers.  They  think  that  though  the  re- 
ations  of  the  three  arms  have  l>een 
changed,  and  new  combinations  are 
necessary,  yet  their  relative  value  has 
not  been  disturbed.  Colonel  Hamley 
adopts  the  latter  view,  and  adduces 
many  sound  arguments  in  its  support. 
He  observes,  amongst  other  points,  that 
“  as  cavalry  can  move  with  case  one 
thousand  yards,  ending  witli  a  charge, 
in  three  minutes  and  a  half^  its  speed  of 
motion  insures  it  against  numerous  or 
accurate  discharges  either  of  great  guns 
or  infantry.”  He  adds,  too,  that  good 
cavalry  has  seldom  been  repelled  by  fire 
alone,  but  rather  by  the  steady  aspect 
of  the  serried  ranks.  In  reply  to  this, 
we  have  always  understood  that  in  the 
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memorable  instance  of  Waterloo,  which 
outweighs  a  hundred  ordinary  cases,  it 
was  the  close,  deadly  fire  of  the  English 
hollow  squares  that  so  completely  baffled 
the  desperate  charges  of  the  French 
horsemen.  Our  raidcs,  unquestionably, 
were  firm  and  unflinching.  As  men  fell 
under  the  stonn  of  French  artillery,  the 
unwounded  closed  in  on  the  right  and 
left,  and  at  the  end  of  the  conflict  the 
reduced  area  of  the  s<]piares  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  indomitable  discipline 
and  obstinacy.  Not  an  inch  of  ground 
was  lost ;  not  a  battalion  broken.  As 
Sir  Walter  Scott  says  of  Flodden — 

“  No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight, 

Liuk’d  in  the  serried  phalanx  tiglit. 

Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight, 
As  fearlessly  and  well ; 

Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood, 

The  instant  that  ho  fell.” 

If  the  loading  files,  men  and  horses,  of 
an  attacking  column,  are  shot  dow'n  as 
they  near  the  point  of  contact,  and  en¬ 
cumber  the  ground,  the  impetus  of  the 
charge  must  be  broken,  the  rapidity 
checked,  and  the  weight  negatived.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  multi¬ 
plied  power  of  the  breech-loading  rifle 
was  unknown  in  1815,  and  for  many 
subsequent  years. 

The  French  cavalry  failed  to  break 
the  English  infantry  at  Waterloo.  A 
remarkable  instance,  on  the  contra 
side,  occurred  during  the  Feninsular 
campaigns.  The  day  after  the  great 
victory  of  Salamanca,  our  heavy  Ger¬ 
man  dragoons,  under  General  Bock, 
came  m>  with  the  French  rear  at  the 
hill  of  La  Serna.  Two  battalions  threw 
themselves  into  square,  while  the  third, 
still  in  column,  faced  about,  without 
changing  formation.  The  Germans 
dashed  on,  regardless  of  a  well-directed, 
concentrated  fire,  which  emptied  many 
saddles,  went  clean  through  the  mass,  dis¬ 
persed  it,  and  captured  nearly  a  thousand 
prisoners.  Victors  and  vanquished  were 
equally  astonished  at  the  result.  “  Yet,” 
says  Napier,  “  those  who  witnessed  the 
scene,  nay,  the  actors  themselves  re¬ 
mained  with  the  conviction  of  this  mili¬ 
tary  truth,  that  cavalry  are  not  able  to 
cope  with  veteran  infantry  save  by  sur¬ 
prise.”  This  dashing  feat  of  La  Serna 
supports  Colonel  Hamley’s  opinion.  The 
British  cavalry  were  not  checked  by  the 
destructive  fire  of  the  French  ;  but  the 
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aspect  of  the  enemy  was  wavering  in¬ 
stead  of  steady,  and  their  ranks  were 
not  serried.  ITiey  were  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise.  At  Balaklava,  Lord  Clyde,  then 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  instead  of  forming 
square  to  receive  the  Russian  horse,  kept 
the  Ninety-third  in  line,  which,  he  said, 
was  quite  sufficient ;  and  so  it  proved. 
With  respect  to  the  most  effective  pace 
for  a  charge  of  cavalry  against  cavalry, 
great  differences  of  opinion  have  been 
expressed  by  the  best  authorities.  Jo- 
mini,  than  whom  no  one  is  more  com¬ 
pletely  master  of  the  subject,  recom¬ 
mends  the  trot,  and  reinforces  his  own 
view  by  the  concurrence  of  Lasalle,  a 
celebrated  leader  of  horse,  who  one  day 
seeing  the  appro.ach  of  the  enemy  at  a 
gallop,  said,  “  There  come  lost  troops ;  ” 
and  these  impetuous  squadrons  were  in 
fact  overthrown  at  a  slow  trot.  Colonel 
Hamley  writes  that  at  Balaklava  the 
Russians  bore  down  upon  our  heavy 
brigade  at  the  gallop,  but  before  closing 
drew  up  to  a  walk,  either  to  restore  or¬ 
der  or  from  failure  of  resolution.  Our 
regiments,  except  the  4th  Dragoon 
Guards,  which  attacked  their  flank, 
moved  to  meet  them  much  more  slowly, 
hampered  by  impediments  of  ground, 
yet  the  enemy,  thrice  their  numbers, 
were  defeated.  Lord  Raglan,  in  his  dis¬ 
patch,  said  that  the  heavy  c.avalry 
charge  was  never  doubtful  for  a  moment, 
and  was  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind 
he  had  ever  witnesseil.  Mr.  Russell,  the 
Times  corres[)ondent,  who  was  looking 
on  from  the  heights,  in  his  description, 
conveys  the  idea  that  our  charge  was 
one  of  tremendous  speed.  “  They 
rushed  on,”  he  says,  “  with  a  cheer  and 
a  wild  shout  that  thrilled  every  heart. 
As  lightning  flashes  through  a  cloud,  the 
Greys  and  Enniskillens  pierced  through 
the  dark  masses  of  Russians.  The  in¬ 
tervening  distance  was  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards.  It  was  scarcely  enough  for 
the  horses  to  gather  way,  or  the  men  to 
obtain  full  play  for  their  sword-arms.” 
The  two  accounts,  by  the  soldier  and 
civilian,  convey  very  different  ideas  of 
this  memorable  charge.  We  have  been 
assured  by  a  distinguished  officer  of 
rank  who  was  wounded  in  the  ra516e, 
that  the  pace  on  our  side  was  as  r.apid 
as  time  and  close  proximity  allowed,  and 
certainly  partook  much  more  of  the  gal¬ 
lop  than  the  trot. 
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Murat,  a  celebrated  cavalry  officer, 
whose  irresistible  charges  decided  the 
issue  of  more  than  one  great  battle,  was 
accustomed  to  move  up  to  the  attack  at 
a  moderate  pace,  so  as  not  to  blow  his 
horses  or  c.Yhaust  his  men,  and  then 
urged  them  to  the  fullest  speed  when 
within  a  few  yards  of  elosing.  Xapo- 
leon  repeatedly  declared  at  St.  Helena 
that  it  Murat  had  commanded  the 
French  cavalry  at  Waterloo  ho  would 
have  broken  the  English  squares.  An 
amateur  soldier,  with  more  confidence 
than  discretion,  mentioned  this  one  day 
.at  Lord  Anglese.a’s  table  in  Dublin, 
when  he  was  Lord-Lieutenant,  and 
added  that  he  thought  so  too.  “No, 
no,  he  wouldn’t,”  quickly  replied  the 
brave  old  Viceroy,  “  nor  twenty  Murats 
to  help  him.”  Tlie  brilliant  King  of 
Niiples  was  considered  a  i)erfect  model 
ill  his  peculiar  line — a  matchless  cavalier, 
liut  some  recent  writers  have  questioned 
his  p.aramount  pretensions,  and  place 
Seidlitz  and  Ziethen,  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
W ar,  far  above  him.  Of  Seidlitz  it  was 
recorded  that  as  a  mere  feat  of  equitation, 
he  would  gallop  his  horse  in  and  out  be¬ 
tween  the  circling  wheels  of  a  windmill 
in  the  most  rapid  rotation.  This  we 
should  call  evidence  of  foolhardiness 
rather  than  generalship. 

It  was  when  describing  the  action  of 
La  Serna  that  Napier  ])ronounced  the 
musket  the  Queen  of  Weapons.  The 
present  writer  has  often  shouldered 
“  Brown  Bess  ”  in  days,  alas!  long  gone 
by,  was  considered  .an  export  at  the 
manual  and  jilatoon,  and  more  than  once 
hit  the  bull’s  eye  at  ball  practice,  range 
one  hundred  yards,  when  only  one  ser¬ 
geant  and  a  lance  corpor.al  in  the  light 
coinp.any  could  accomplish  what  was 
then  looked  upon  as  a  marvellous  feat. 
But  where  is  our  old  friend  Bess  now  ? 
Dead,  buried,  and  forgotten,  with  the 
few  surviving  relios,  rusting,  as  anti¬ 
quarian  curiosities,  in  the  lumber-racks 
of  the  Tower.  Napier  had  no  premoni¬ 
tory  visions  of  the  Minie — the  Kinp  of 
Weapons,  according  to  Russell — the  En¬ 
field,  the  Snider,  and  Chassepot-;  all 
of  which  are  already  threatened  with 
supercession  in  favor  of  still  more  per¬ 
fect  instruments  of  rapid  and  wholesale 
destruction. 

The  needle-gun  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  chief  agent  in  the  quick  deci¬ 


sion  of  the  late  Prussian  and  Austrian 
quarrel.  This  is  not  likely  to  happen 
again.  The  nations  of  Europe  have 
ailopted  the  hint,  and  will  in  future  take 
care  to  enter  the  field  with  equality  of 
arms,  however  they  may  be  unequally 
matched  in  other  respects.  But  the 
Austrians  were  slow,  and,  from  some  in¬ 
fatuation  not  yet  explained,  put  faith 
in  their  Comm.ander-m-Chief,  Benedek, 
which  his  antecedents  scarcely  justified. 
It  was  the  same  in  the  case  of  Giulay, 
when  they  were  at  issue  with  France 
and  Sardinia.  Had  they  done  at  the 
beginning  what  they  did  afterward, 
given  up  with  the  best  grace  they  could 
assume,  their  profitless,  exhausting  hold 
on  Venetia  and  the  Quadrilateral,  liber¬ 
ated  their  best  troops  and  best  general, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how  matters  w'ould 
have  eventuated.  But  Austria  is  always 
slow  in  opening  a  campaign,  and  in  a 
hurry  to  close  it  when  a  reverse  occurs. 
The  popular  opinion,  on  the  last  occa¬ 
sion,  inclined  to  their  side.  They  gave 
the  great  Napoleon  his  first  serious 
check  at  Asperae,  or  Essling,  as  it  is 
variously  c.alled,  in  1809;  forced  him 
into  an  almost  desperate  position  on  the 
Island  of  Lobau,  and  gave  in  on  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Wagram,  which  need  not  have 
been  considered  as  a  hopeless  overthrow. 
After  Magenta  and  Solferino,  they  were 
outmanoeuvred  in  diplomacy.  A  sus¬ 
pension  of  hostilities  was  almost  as  de¬ 
sirable  to  their  opponents  as  to  them¬ 
selves.  The  French  Emperor  h.ad  no 
wish  to  venture  within  the  Quadrilateral 
at  that  advimced  period  of  the  year. 
I*eace,  pause,  or  retreat,  were  his  alter¬ 
natives,  and  he  succeeded  in  dictating 
the  former. 

We  ourselves  ended  the  Russian  war 
— into  which  we  plunged  without  ade¬ 
quate  preparation — too  hastily,  when 
the  game  was  in  our  hands.  But  our 
allies  were  tired  of  the  whole  business, 
and  we  were  too  complaisant  to  go 
counter  to  their  wishes.  They  had, 
besides,  their  own  reasons  for  not  desir¬ 
ing  to  humble  Russia  to  the  dust.  The 
Turk  was  shabbily  used,  and  treated 
with  less  ceremony  than  any  of  the 
interested  parties.  If  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  were  too  magnanimous  to  exact 
payment  of  expenses,  they  should,  at 
least,  in  fair  dealing,  have  demanded 
reimbursement  for  the  “  sick  man.”  It 
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was  rera.irked,  in  a  contemporaneous 
article  in  this  Magazine  that  neither  of 
the  great  Western  powers  wanted  any¬ 
thing  for  themselves.  They  had  vindi¬ 
cated  a  principle  and  shown  their  power 
in  the  face  of  the  world  ;  but  retributive 
justice  demanded  that  Turkey  should 
receive  some  equivalent  for  the  enor¬ 
mous  sura  so  tyranically  extorted  from 
her  under  the  panic  of  Diebitsch’s  ad¬ 
vance  to  Adrianople,  after  the  passage 
of  the  Balkan  in  1829.  An  opportunity 
was  passed  over  of  teaching  the  most 
merciless  despotism  in  the  world — .always 
excepting  those  exercised  under  the  Re¬ 
publican  fonn — a  moral  lesson,  which 
would  have  been  remembered  until  the 
last  rouble  of  the  last  instalment  was 
paid  in  full.  Russian  sympathies  are 
accessible  only  through  the  pocket ;  the 
loss  of  a  million  or  two  of  dross  in  the 
shape  of  human  life,  is  a  sacrilice  they 
neither  feel  nor  care  for.  Ay,  said 
many,  at  the  time,  this  is  all  true  to  the 
letter,  but  the  allies  M  ere  not  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  insist  on  such  terms.  To  which 
it  M  as  answered,  but  they  ought  to  have 
been,  and  a  little  more  conjoint  perseve¬ 
rance  would  have  verified  the  fact.  Na¬ 
poleon’s  great  maxim  was,  that  the  M-ar 
should  pay  the  war;  and  he  seldom 
omitted  an  opportunity  of  putting  it  in 
practice.  An  indemnity  for  expenses, 
and  a  pretty  heavy  one,  M'as  usually  his 
first  stipulation. 

Napoleon  was  a  wonderful  general ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,  although 
his  reverses  M-ere,  in  the  long  run,  almost 
as  signal  as  his  victories,  llis  system, 
hoM  Cver,  M  as  more  adapted  to  succeed  in 
single  campaigns  than  in  protracted  con¬ 
tests.  It  was  too  wasteful  of  human 
life.  Forced  contributions,  inflicted  on 
the  defeated  enemy,  can  more  easily  re¬ 
plenish  the  military  chest  than  fill  up 
gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  decimated 
veterans.  Moreau  said  of  his  rival, 
sneeringly,  that  he  M  as  a  conqueror  at 
the  rate  of  tep  thousand  men  per  diem. 
The  tactics,  however  decisive  they  may 
be,  are  not  very  abstruse  or  elevated, 
M’hich  are  exercised  on  this  principle. 
“  A  victory,”  says  Leonaio,  in  “  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,”  “is  twice  itself 
when  the  achiever  brings  home  full  num¬ 
bers.”  But  Napoleon,  more  particularly 
in  his  early  career,  fought  under  the 
pressure  of  evanescent  opportunity,  the 


quick  seizure  of  Mhich  required  that  he 
should  utterly  crush  his  opponent  at  any 
cost  or  hazard,  as  the  moment  presented 
itself,  by  dint  of  concentrated  force  on 
a  given  point,  M’ithout  pausing  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  probable  carnage  in  his  om'ii 
ranks.  Such  a  plan  of  action,  folloM-ed 
up  systematically,  gains  an  insulated 
battle  or  tM’O  with  brilliant  results  ;  but 
when,  as  Colonel  Ilamley  says,  it  is  jmr- 
sued  for  a  series  of  campaigns  against 
enemies  with  greater  means  in  the  mass, 
although  not  available  altogether  at 
one  particular  crisis,  it  must  fail  in  the 
end.  Of  Lee,  the  Confederate  leader,  a 
strategist  of  a  high  order,  he  observes, 
that  like  Napoleon  he  M'on  frequently  by 
making  skill  comjiensate  for  numerical 
inferiority;  but  like  Napoleon,  he 
yielded  at  last  to  the  superior  resources 
of  enemies  who  continued  to  press  him 
to  exhaustion. 

It  gives  us  grejit  satisfaction  to  find 
that  Colonel  Hamley  includes  geology 
in  the  profitable  studies  of  the  StaflT 
Oflicer.  Some  acquaintance  M’ith  this 
branch  of  natural  science,  he  says,  may 
enable  him  to  recognize  at  once  the 
character  of  whole  tracts  of  country, 
M’hether  they  are  boggy,  gravelly,  rocky, 
wbat  sort  of  roads  may  be  expected  in 
them,  M’hat  supjdies  they  M  ill  afford,  and 
M’hether  field-M  orks  M  ill  be  easy  or  diffi¬ 
cult  of  construction.  In  our  oM’n  days 
of  active  locomotion,  before  time  bad 
thinned  our  flowing  locks,  or  the  re¬ 
morseless  visitations  of  gout  had  checked 
our  pedestrian  propensities,  M’e  M'ere 
enthusiastic  on  this  point — traversed 
many  a  mountain  district  in  Ireland, 
Wales,  Derbyshire,  and  Yoikshire,  h.am- 
mer  in  hand,  and  have  written  more 
than  once  on  the  applicability  of  geology 
to  military  operations.  Let  us  suppose  an 
instance.  A  brigade  is  in  cantonments  ; 
there  has  been  an  unusual  drought, 
and  the  whole  force  is  suffering  much 
from  M'ant  of  w.ater.  Wilkins,  of  the 
20th,  when  quartered  for  a  year  or  two 
in  some  back  settlement  of  Canada, 
Australia,  or  New’  Zealand,  has  beguiled 
the  long  hours  of  idleness  with  studying 
geology.  He  has  read  of  Artesian  wells, 
and  hoM'  they  have  been  found  even  in 
the  sandy  deserts  and  barren  M'astes  of 
Egypt.  He  knows  hoM'  and  where  to 
boro  for  them  with  good  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess.  He  offers  to  try  the  experiment. 
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his  ofter  is  accepted,  lie  succeeds,  and 
becomes  a  man  of  mark  fortliwith. 
When  he  gets  promoted  to  theQuarter- 
Master-General’s  department,  his  bro¬ 
ther  officers  exclaim,  “  What  a  lucky 
fellow  Wilkins  is !  ” — forgetting  that 
Wilkins  created  his  luck  by  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  it — and  udsh  they  had  made 
the  same  use  of  their  time,  when  the 
same  lime  was  at  their  disposal ;  but  it 
is  now  too  late. 

The  able  w'ork  of  which  we  are  treat¬ 
ing  winds  up  with  the  follow’ing  passage, 
which  w’e  transcribe  as  applicable  to 
every  reader,  whether  military  by  pro¬ 
fession,  or  a  simple  civilian,  proud  of  his 
country,  and  anxious  that  she  should 
never  lose  her  position  in  the  front  rank 
of  civilization  and  political  influence. 
“The  moral  of  this  book  is  not  that 
numbers  and  wealth  must  prevail,  nor 
that  great  generals  are  heaven-born ;  it 
is,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  conditions 
of  success  are  attainable,  and  capable  of 
demonstration  ;  that  the  preparation  of 
study  and  thought  is  essential  to  skill  in 
war;  and  that  being  thus  prepared,  a 
leader,  in  order  to  achieve  the  most 
notable  successes,  need  not  be  gifted 
with  inspiration,  but  only  with  the  more 
appreciable,  though  still  rare  combina¬ 
tion  of  sound  sense,  clear  insight,  and 
resolution.  It  is  partly  for  the  sake  of 
pointing  this  moral  that  the  achieve¬ 
ments  here  recounted  have  been  divested 
of  the  glow  and  ornament  with  which 
historians  n.aturally  establish,  while  they 
confuse,  the  records  of  deeds  that  form 
the  pride  of  nations,  and  that  those  feats 
of  arms  have  been  dealt  with  in  their 
logical,  not  their  rhetorical-  aspect.  If 
of  the  many  Englishmen  who  possess 
the  qualities  necessary  for  great  soldiers, 
some  few  should  And  that  this  book  has 
in  any  degree  smoothed  the  path  that 
leads  to  honor  and  achievement,  the 
years  passed  in  studying  its  subjects, 
and  the  many  months  devoted  to  its 
composition,  will  have  been  sufficiently 
fruitful  of  result.”  The  author,  in  this 
Envoy y  claims  no  more  for  his  “  Opera¬ 
tions  of  War”  than  its  unvarying  tone 
of  perspicuity,  and  sound  deductions,  its 
absence  of  parade  and  dogmatism, 
amply  justify. 

In  the  course  of  this  notice  we  h.ave 
expressed  an  opinion  that,  in  case  oi 
invasion  by  a  foreign  power,  inland  lines 
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of  fortifications  and  detached  w'orks  to 
cover  the  capital  are  not  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  modes  of  defence.  Where,  then, 
is  safety  to  be  found  ?  Not  in  immova¬ 
ble,  artificial  ramparts,  but  in  living, 
movable  men.  But  our  very  limited 
military  establishment,  and  the  demands 
on  it  for  colonial  service,  leave  no  regu¬ 
lar  army  at  our  disposal  equal  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  overwhelming  numbers 
that  may  be  hurled  against  us.  This 
palpable  fact  leads  to  a  consideration  of 
the  great  impulse  which,  within  the  last 
ten  years,  has  stirred  the  heart  of  the 
land,  and  imparted  to  us  the  feeling  and 
asj>ect  of  a  military  people  in  the  ]»urest 
and  most  exalted  sense  in  which  the 
term  can  be  applied.  We  allude,  of 
course,  to  our  battalions  of  Volunteer 
Biflemen,  embodied  suddenly  under  the 
j)res8ure  of  alarm,  and  now',  as  we  con¬ 
fidently  hope  and  believe,  assuming  the 
solidity  and  value  of  a  permanent  insti¬ 
tution. 

A  countless  number  of  speq^ators, 
including  many  curious  foreigners,  wit¬ 
nessed  the  first  review’  before  4he  Queen 
in  Hyde  Park  on  that  memorable  Satur¬ 
day,  the  23rd  of  June,  1860.  All  who 
were  present  must  have  felt  convinced 
that  they  looked  upon  twenty  thousand 
able,  handy,  and  high-spirited  citizens, 
anxious  to  acquire  the  discipline  which 
alone  was  wanting  to  make  them  first- 
rate  soldiers.  The  simultaneous,  pro¬ 
longed,  and  heartfelt  cheers  for  Her 
Majesty  with  which  they  made  the  wel¬ 
kin  ring  again  at  the  close  of  the  day’s 
operations,  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  heard  them.  They  caused 
tears  to  moisten  bronzed  cheeks,  and 
the  pulses  of  aged  men  to  quicken  with 
emotion.  A  similar  display  took  place 
in  Edinburgh  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of 
August  following.  On  tliat  occasion 
the  Scotch  Volunteers  exceeded  the 
number  previously  assembled  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Since  then  these  reviews  have 
been  repeated  on  even  a  larger  scale, 
with  encampments  and  field  movement.s, 
indicating  a  steady  advance  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  the  theories  of  the 
military  art.  We  have  here  a  type  of 
England’s  natural  defences,  a  specimen 
of  her  true  fortifications — sons  of  the 
soil,  ready  to  fight  for  their  hereditary 
rights  and  privileges,  their  homes,  and 
their  hearths,  and  prepared  to  resist  to 
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the  death  aggressive  invasion.  They 
are  not  in  the  ranks  from  the  stimulant 
of  what  our  impulsive  neighbors  call 
glory,  or  the  ambitious  aspiration  that 
a  dukedom  or  a  marshal’s  staff  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  every  knapsack.  They 
have  no  perspective  visions  of  plunder 
or  promotion.  They  are  there  from  a 
nobler  incentive — a  sense  of  duty.  Their 
one,  undivided  feeling  is  essential,  inborn 
patriotism.  They  will  not  be  subju¬ 
gated  or  even  insulted  with  impunity  by 
a  foreign  power. 

AVhen  the  idea  of  invasion  crosses  the 
mind  of  an  Englishman,  he  thinks  ex¬ 
clusively  of  France  as  the  only  dangerous 
quarter  from  whence  we  are  likely  to  be 
assailed.  Close  proximity,  ages  of  na¬ 
tional  rivalry,  and  the  great  standing 
army  panting  for  action  w’hich  our  im¬ 
mediate  neighbor  has  at  disposal, confirm 
this  idea.  The  French  temperament  is 
restless ;  in  time  of  peace,  promotion  is 
slow',  ambition  checked,  pay  inadequate, 
and  the  aspiring  conscript  has  no  chance 
of  rcaliaing  the  booty  which  Claude  Mel- 
notte^  Lo#tl  Lytton’s  theatrical  hero,  dig¬ 
nifies  somewhat  sophistically  as  “  bought 
and  hallowed  in  the  cause  of  nations  with 
a  soldier’s  blood.”  But  the  8.agacious 
ruler  of  France  estimates  truly  the  su¬ 
perior  advantages  of  encouraging  peace 
and  harmony  between  the  two  foremost 
nations  of  the  world,  and  strives  to  im¬ 
press  them  on  the  thirty-five  millions 
under  his  control.  While  he  lives,  that 
harmony  is  in  no  danger  of  interruption. 
The  old  hereditary  dynasty,  lineal  and 
collateral,  were  less  cordial  in  their  alli¬ 
ance;  perhaps  because  they  winced  a 
little  under  the  obligations  of  owing 
chiefly  to  us  their  restoration  to  the 
throne  they  had  lost. 

Should  we  unhappily  fall  to  logger- 
heads  with  France  at  a  distant  period, 
we  have  no  cause  to  dread  the  result 
unless  we  facilitate  defeat  by  want  of 
preparation.  There  is  not  much  danger 
of  our  furnishing  an  instance  of  a  com¬ 
pact,  condensed  empire  of  thirty  millions 
submitting  to  a  foreign  yoke,  or  even  to 
the  temporary  insult  of  an  indemnity  to 
purchase  peace. 

The  characteristics  of  the  French  and 
English,  in  a  fighting  sense,  have  always 
had  some  material  distinctions.  They 
are  more  skilful  in  manoeuvring  under 
fire  than  we  usually  are,  but  arc  not  so 
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constitutionally  disposed  to  close  contest. 
They  attack  with  great  elaiu  us  they  call 
it,  or  dash^  but  are  hurtled  back  by  our 
dogged  defence.  “  If  they  ‘  (the  F  rench),’ 
says  my  Uncle  Toby,  ‘have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  word,  or  you  give  them  time 
to  intrench  themselves,  they  are  a  nation 
that  will  pop  and  pop  for  ever  at  you. 
There  is  no  w’ay  but  to  march  coolly  up 
to  them,  receive  their  fire,  and  fall  in 
upon  them,  pell-mell  ’ — ‘  Ding-dong,’ 
added  Trim — ‘  Horse  and  foot,’  s.aid  my 
Uncle  Toby — ‘  Helter,  skelter,’  said  Trim 
— ‘Right  and  left,’  cried  my'  uncle — 
‘  Blood-and-’ounds,’  shouted  the  Corpo¬ 
ral!  The  battle  raged;  Yorick  drew' 
his  chair  a  little  on  one  side  for  safety.” 
The  mational  features  h.ave  not  materially 
changed  since  Sterne  w'rote  this  in  the 
last  century.  An  additional  argument 
in  favor  of  close  and  quick  fighting  may 
also  be  found  in  the  modern  improve¬ 
ments  in  artillery  and  firearms,  great 
and  small,  which  threaten  to  sweep  off 
whole  armies  while  miles  of  distance  are 
yet  between  them.  The  tide  at  present 
runs  strongly  in  favor  of  the  rifle  and  the 
long-range.  The  English  general  who 
trusts  too  much  to  these  is  neither  a 
master  in  his  craft  nor  well  acquainted 
with  the  best  qualities  of  his  soldiers. 
We  hope  the  day  is  far  distant  Avhen 
British  troops  will  feel  inclined  to  .aban¬ 
don  their  superiority  w'ith  the  cold  steel, 
and  to  rely  on  their  proficiency  as  marks¬ 
men  and  gunners. 

The  aggregate  number  of  trained  Vol¬ 
unteers  at  present  enrolled  is  estimated 
at  200,000,  as  a  minimum.  During  the 
old  cry  of  invasion  in  1803,  they  reached 
400,000.  The  British  islands  are  more 
than  doubly  as  populous  as  they  were 
then.  The  muster-roll  of  Volunteers, 
therefore,  may  be  readily  increased  in 
proportion,  as  was  demonstrated  not 
many  years  ago  in  a  clearly-argued 
statement  by  Colonel  Pitt  Kennedy. 
We  sincerely  hope  the  movement  may 
be  kept  alive  by  substantial,  systematic 
encouragement  from  the  authorities. 
The  cost,  how'cver  great,  w'ould  form 
but  an  inconsiderable  item  in  comparison 
with  the  sums  dem.anded  for  fortifica¬ 
tions  and  experiments  in  ship-building, 
not  unfrequently  found  to  be  nugatory 
on  trial. 

Next  to  a  preponderating  Channel 
fleet,  which  we  may  call  our  national 
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palLidium,  men  to  oppose  the  enemy  in 
the  field  is  the  grand  desideratum  of  de¬ 
fence.  "NVlien  the  present  Volunteers 
began  to  enrol  themselves,  it  was  the 
common  opinion  that  a  useful  reserve  of 
skirmishers,  or  light,  irregiilar  auxilia¬ 
ries,  might  thus  be  supplied.  People 
talked  of  a  guerilla  system  of  warfare, 
without  any  defined  perception  of  what 
the  term  implies ;  passing  over  the  physi¬ 
cal  features  of  England,  the  moral  com¬ 
position  of  Englishmen,  and  the  great 
fact  that  no  country  was  ever  protected 
or  rescued  from  foreign  enemies  by  the 
eflTorts  of  detached  or  independent  bodies 
of  troops.  The  materials  of  which  our 
Volunteers  are  comjioscd  are  not  the 
staple  that  supplies  the  Line — ignorant 
rustics  taken  from  the  plough,  working 
handicraftsmen,  or  laboring  operatives, 
of  whom  Sir  Willi.am  Napier  said,  and  a 
hundred  battles  proved,  that  six  months 
drilling  made  them  the  best  infantry 
soldiers  in  the  world. 

The  Volunteers  are  to  be  found  in  the 
educated  and  intellectual  classes,  young 
men  of  mind  and  character,  bodily  and 
mentally  active,  the  pith  and  essence  of 
English  citizen  society.  They  are  com¬ 
manded  by  experienced  officers,  and  are 
quick  in  acquiring  discipline.  It  is 
enough  to  see  them  march  in  and  out  of 
the  Park,  to  note  their  steady  tread  and 
resolute  demeanor,  to  bo  satisfied  that 
they  would  stand  in  line,  side  by  side, 
interlaced  with  the  experienced  warriors 
of  India  and  the  Crimea ;  and  confront, 
without  flinching,  the  boldest  foes  that 
could  be  arrayed  against  them.  Our 
countrymen  of  the  four  races,  English, 
Iri.sh,  Scotch,  or  Welsh,  fight  at  once, 
from  n.ative  courage,  without  requiring 
the  apprenticeship  of  a  series  of  battles. 
The  novice  is  usually  more  daring  than 
the  veteran.  At  Talavera,  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  English  infantry,  18,500  in 
all,  consisted  of  drafts  from  the  Militia, 
who  had  never  faced  an  enemy  before, 
and  had  joined  the  Line  so  recently  that 
they  still  wore  the  belts  and  accoutre¬ 
ments  of  their  old  regiments.  Yet  they 
beat  the  soldiers  of  Austerlitz  .and  Jena, 
outnumbering  them  by  two  to  one,  in 
one  of  the  toughest  fields  that  recent 
history  records.  All  men  are  not  gifted 
with  equal  courage,  but  the  example  of 
the  few  has  a  powerful  effect  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  many.  Bravery  and 


panic  are  both  epidemics.  One  deter¬ 
mined  spirit  controls  a  host  of  waverers, 
while  an  unlucky  cry  of  smtve  qui  peut 
changes  an  orderly  retreat  into  a  head¬ 
long  rout.  The  prize  meetings  at  Wim¬ 
bledon  Common  and  elsewhere,  are  ad¬ 
mirable  movements  in  the  true  direction. 
We  hope  to  see  them  go  on  until  rifle 
pnactice  is  established  periodically  by 
legal  enactment,  and  superintended  by 
the  county  sheriffs,  as  archery  was  of 
old,  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets.  It 
was  that  Avhich  made  the  fame  of  Eng¬ 
lish  bowmen  resound  through  the  world, 
and  inscribed  on  our  annals  the  undying 
names  of  Cre5y,  Poictiers,  and  Agin- 
court. 

(^rnhUl  Magacine. 

UNDER  THE  SEA. 

Tiik  sea  has  claimed  excessive  tribute 
of  human  life,  human  handiwork,  and 
human  wealth,  ever  since  men  began  to 
go  down  thither  in  ships.  It  would  be 
interesting,  were  it  possible,  to  calculate 
how  much  of  the  world’s  treasure  has 
from  time  to  time  gone  to  pave  the 
ocean,  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic. 
Shakespeare,  reflecting  upon  this  subject, 
and  wishing  to  convey  the  idea  of  great 
M'ealth,  speaks  in  Henry  the  Fifth  of  the 
riches  of 

The  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries ; 

while  he  makes  Clarence,  in  Fichardthe 
Third,  dream  of 

A  thousand  fearful  wrecks — 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Inestimable  stones,  invalued  jewels, 

All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

In  the  infancy  of  navigation,  when 
ships  were  rarely  t.aken  out  of  sight  of 
land,  the  rudeness  and  simplicity  of  the 
appliances  for  guiding  and  managing 
vessels  made  wrecks  m-atters  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  The  enormous 
losses  w’hich  must  in  those  times  have 
been  suffered  would,  it  might  be  sup¬ 
posed,  have  turned  attention  to  recov¬ 
ering  a  part  at  least  of  the  treasures  so 
frequently  ingulfed.  It  is  only,  how¬ 
ever,  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period  that  serious  attempts  have  been 
made  in  this  direction,  .and  so  success¬ 
ful  has  been  the  enterprise  engaged, 
th.at  now-a-days,  unless  a  ship  is  sunk 
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far  away  out  at  sea,  in  almost  unfathom¬ 
able  depths,  a  total  loss  rarely  results. 

The  simple  process  of  diving,  unas¬ 
sisted  by  mechanical  appliance,  has  of 
course  long  been  in  practice.  We  find, 
however,  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Bible  ; 
for  although  the  occurrence  of  the  word 
“  pearl”  in  the  Book  of  Job  might  raise 
the  supposition  that  pearl-diving  was 
known  to  the  Jews,  the  commentators 
— Dr.  Kitto  amongst  the  number — have 
quarrelled  with  the  translation,  con¬ 
tending  that  the  Hebrew  word  should 
have  been  rendered  “  crystal,’’  and  not 
pearl.  However,  diving  for  oysters 
was  practiced  in  the  time  of  Homer,  as 
in  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Iliad  Pa- 
troclus,  having  slain  Hector’s  charioteer, 
taunts  him  for  falling  headlong  from  his 
seat  like  a  diver,  and  tells  him  that  he 
dives  to  the  ground  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  diver  goes  into  the  sea  to  grope 
for  oysters.  The  next  ancient  author 
who  refers  to  diving  is  ./Eschylus,  who 
in  The  Suppliants  speaks  of  the  clear¬ 
sighted  eye  which  may,  without  dizzi¬ 
ness,  reach  the  bottom  of  deep  perse¬ 
vering  thought  like  a  diver.  The  first 
record  we  have  of  the  employment  of 
divers  for  any  other  purpose  than  oyster¬ 
fishing  is  to  be  found  in  Thucydides, 
whp  relates  that  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Greeks  against  Syracuse,  divers  w’ere 
called  into  requisition  to  saw  asunder 
the  wooden  stockades  which  had  been 

{>laccd  under  water  at  the  mouth  of  the 
larbor,  to  prevent  the  Greek  ships  from 
entering.  Livy,  in  the  forty-fourth  book 
of  his  history,  gives  the  earliest  instance 
of  what  now  forms  the  chief  business 
of  the  modem  application  of  diving, 
namely,  the  recovery  of  money  and  val¬ 
uables  not  of  a  peiishable  nature.  A. 
u.  c.  683,  or  170  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  Perseus  ordered  his  generals 
Andronicns  and  Nicias  to  throw  the 
treasures  of  Pella  into  the  sea,  and 
to  burn  the  arsenals  of  Thessalonica. 
Andronicus  delayed  the  execution  of 
his  part  of  the  command,  but  Nicias 
obeyed  only  too  faithfully.  Perseus 
changed  his  mind  upon  the  matter, 
whereupon  Nicias  set  to  work,  and  by 
the  agency  of  divers  recovered  almost 
all  the  treasure  he  had  sunk.  Perseus 
hearing  of  this,  and  anxious  that  there 
should  be  no  living  witnesses  of  his  ir¬ 
resolution  and  folly,  had  Nicias  and  the 


divers  put  to  death.  So  runs  the  story, 
which  is  illustrative,  at  all  events,  of  Tal¬ 
leyrand’s  remark  about  zeal.  The  tricks 
which  Antony  and  Cleopatra  played 
each  other  by  the  aid  of  divers  will  be  in 
the  recollection  of  readers  of  Plutarch  and 
Shakespeare.  Antony,  whilst  angling 
with  Cleopatra,  had  engaged  one  of  his 
assistants  to  dive  and  put  upon  his  hook 
such  fish  as  had  been  caught  before. 
Cleopatra  discovering  this,  sent  down 
another  diver,  who  placed  a  salt  fish 
upon  the  hook;  and  says  Charmian  to 
Cleopatra  in  the  play — 

’Twas  merry  when 

You  wagered  on  your  angling ;  when  your  diver 
Did  bang  a  salt  fish  on  his  hook,  which  be 
With  fervency  drew  up. 

At  about  this  time  divers  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  recognized  body  of  work¬ 
men,  for  Mauilius  wrote  (a.d.  12)  in  the 
fifth  book  of  his  astronomical  epic,  not 
only  of  those  who  submerged  them¬ 
selves  in  the  sea,  seeking  the  caves  of 
the  water-nym{)hs,  but  of  those  who 
snatched  its  spoil  of  wrecks  from  the 
deep  and  examined  the  sea-bed  with 
eyes  anxious  in  search  of  lost  treasure. 
We  find  even  that  their  scale  of  recom¬ 
pense  was  fixed  by  law.  Among  the 
Rhodians  they  were  paid  upon  a  scale 
regulated  by  the  depth  to  which  they 
had  to  dive ;  while  the  Digest  provides 
that  the  property  recovered  should  be 
returned  to  the  merchant  who  originally 
owned  it,  a  percentage  of  remuneration 
being  allowed  for  the  diver.  Some  of 
these  men  must  have  been  persons  of 
consideration,  since  among  the  ancient 
inscriptions  collected  by  Gudius  are  two 
relating  to  Romans  in  this  condition  of 
life.  One  has  reference  to  Onochrysus, 
a  diver  residing  in  via  Ostiensi,  and  the 
other  to  Thumnus,  a  fisherman  and  diver 
living  in  via  Poriuenti. 

Homer’s  oyster-fisher  may  be  supposed 
to  have  employed  a  method  of  working 
similar  to  t^t  of  the  Ceylon  {>earl-divers, 
who  with  a  stone  of  sixty  pounds 
weight  attached  to  their  feet,  descend 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  heap  all  the 
loose  rubbish  within  reach  into  their 
baskets,  and  then  pull  a  rope  as  a  signal 
to  haul  up,  seldom  remaining  under 
water  more  than  a  minute,  and  never 
more  than  two  minutes ;  although  there 
are  fables  like  that  of  the  diver  from 
the  province  of  Travancore,  in  Hiu- 
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dostan,  who  stayed  in  the  water  for  six 
minutes.  Even  after  the  usual  dip  of 
one  minute,  which  is  repeateil  forty  or 
fifty  times  in  the  day,  blood  frequently 
flows  from  the  mouths  and  ears  of  the 
men.  The  only  devices  used  by  these 
Ceylon  divers  are  rubbing  their  bodies 
with  oil,  stufiing  their  ears  and  noses, 
or  carrying  a  sponge  filled  wdth  oil  in 
their  moutlis ;  and  these  are  of  no  par¬ 
ticular  efficacy,  or,  at  all  events,  do  not 
enable  them  to  remain  under  water 
longer  than  usual.  On  this  point  the 
only  credible  accounts  fix  the  limit  at 
two  minutes.  The  present  writer  visit¬ 
ing  a  provincial  music-hall  lately,  saw  a 
man  remain  at  the  bottom  of  a  tank 
filled  with  water  (the  tank  was  placed 
upon  the  stage,  and,  by  means  of  a  lime¬ 
light  thrown  from  above  and  a  glass 
front,  all  the  movements  of  the  swimmer 
could  be  seen)  for  a  minute  and  a  half, 
to  the  almost  painful  excitement  of  the 
spectators.  It  is  related  that  Mr.  Brunei, 
during  the  construction  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  went  down  in  a  diving-bell  to 
inspect  some  of  the  w’orks.  He  left  the 
bell  to  look  at  a  fault  of  the  masonry, 
and  remained  away  in  the  w'ater  for  two 
minutes,  to  the  great  alarm  of  his  friends. 
He  explained  his  power  to  do  this  by 
the  supposition  that  the  air  of  the  bell, 
which  had  sunk  thirty  feet,  w'as  so  com¬ 
pressed,  that  when  he  left  it  he  had 
taken  in  twice  the  amount  of  respirable 
fluid  that  he  would  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  if  he  had  left  the  upper  air 
and  gone  at  once  into  the  water. 

Such  artificial  aids  to  submarine  ex¬ 
ploration  as  were  possessed  by  the 
ancients  were  of  the  simplest  description. 
It  is  said  that  in  Paris  there  are  some 
ancient  marbles  on  which  men  are  de¬ 
picted  as  swimming  under  water  with 
vessels  in  the  shape  of  bladders  over  their 
mouths,  their  bodies  of  course  being 
weighted  according  to  circumstances. 
Aristotle  speaks  of  a  description  Oowed 
tie  in  use  among  divers  to  enable  ■vwoq, 
to  remain  the  longer  under  water  ;  while 
we  have  the  secondary  evidence  of 
Roger  Bacon  for  the  fact  that  Alexan¬ 
der  was  possessed  of  some  artificial 
me.ans  of  seeking  out  the  secrets  of  the 
deep.  Pliny  also  speaks  of  divers  en¬ 
gaged  to  assist  the  stratagems  of  ancient 
warfare,  who  carried  on  their  operations 
under  water,  having  in  their  mouths  a 


long  pipe,  the  top  or  funnel  of  which 
was  made  to  float,  and  thus  communi¬ 
cate  air  to  the  divers.  To  meet  such 
devices  as  this,  the  defenders  would 
place  nets  across  the  river  or  channel, 
and  plant  here  and  there  wooden  snags 
having  sharp  pieces  of  iron  or  the  blades 
of  swords  sticking  out  of  them.  In 
one  of  the  oldest  editions  of  Vegetius’ 
De  lie  Militari,  the  annotator  has  added 
some  illustrations  from  which  he  wishes 
us  to  infer  that  in  the  time  of  his  author, 
circa  a.d.  380,  there  was  a  diving  ap¬ 
paratus  in  use  for  catching  fish,  a  con¬ 
clusion  to  which  we  altogether  demur 
from  what  we  know  of  the  conditions 
of  fish-catching.  The  apparatus  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  cap  or  helmet,  fitting  close 
to  the  head  of  the  diver,  to  which  was 
attached  a  leathern  pipe  communicating 
with  the  air,  by  the  top  being  constructed 
to  float  on  the  water.  This  is  evidently 
derived  from  Pliny’s  relation.  This 
method  of  getting  air  down  to  the  di¬ 
vers  afforded  a  hint  to  3Ir.  Scott  Bussell 
in  the  construction  of  his  ill-fated  sub¬ 
marine  vessel,  the  Nautiius. 

Friar  Bacon  was  the  first  Englishman 
to  suggest  appliances  of  a  scientific  na¬ 
ture  to  aid  in  submarine  explorations. 
In  his  Discoveries  of  the  Miracles  of 
Art,  Nature,  and  Magic  {circa  a.d. 
1252^,  Chapter  IV.,  “of  admirable  arti¬ 
ficial  instruments,”  he  says,  “  a  man  may 
make  an  engine  whereby,  w  ithout  any 
corporal  danger,  he  may  walk  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  or  other  waters ;  ”  but 
he  does  not  enter  into  details  upon 
the  project,  and  for  three  centuries 
no  action  w’as  taken  upon  the  hint 
he  threw  out.  From  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  present  time,  however, 
the  ingenuity  of  inventors  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  object  of  overcoming  the 
difficulties  of  carrying  on  useful  subma¬ 
rine  operations,  and  their  projects  seem 
to  have  divided  themselves  into  three 
(Classes :  namely,  diving-vessels  to  be  nav¬ 
igated  under  water  with  the  same  facility 
as  on  the  surface,  the  diving-bell,  and  the 
modem  diving-dress.  Notwithstanding 
the  patient  efforts  of  inventors,  the  first 
class  may  be  declared,  up  to  the  present 
time,  practical  failures,  while  the  other 
tw’o  are  engaged  in  active  work,  and 
enter  much  more  largely  into  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  modern  enterprise  than  the  gen¬ 
erality  of  people  are  apt  to  suppose. 
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far  away  out  at  sea,  in  almost  unfathom¬ 
able  depths,  a  total  loss  rarely  results. 

The  simple  process  of  diving,  unas¬ 
sisted  by  mechanical  appliance,  has  of 
course  long  been  in  practice.  We  find, 
however,  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Bible  ; 
for  although  the  occurrence  of  the  word 
“  pearl”  in  the  Book  of  Job  might  raise 
the  supposition  that  pearl-diving  was 
known  to  the  Jews,  the  commentators 
— Dr.  Kitto  amongst  the  number — have 
quarrelled  with  the  translation,  con¬ 
tending  that  the  Hebrew  word  should 
have  been  rendered  “  crystal,’’  and  not 
pearl.  However,  diving  for  oysters 
w'as  practiced  in  the  time  of  Homer,  as 
in  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Iliad  Pa- 
troclus,  having  slain  Hector’s  charioteer, 
taunts  him  for  falling  headlong  from  his 
seat  like  a  diver,  and  tells  him  that  he 
dives  to  the  ground  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  diver  goes  into  the  sea  to  grope 
for  oysters.  The  next  ancient  author 
who  refers  to  diving  is  .^schylus,  who 
in  The  Suppliants  speaks  of  the  clear¬ 
sighted  eye  which  may,  without  dizzi¬ 
ness,  reach  the  bottom  of  deep  perse¬ 
vering  thought  like  a  diver.  The  first 
record  we  have  of  the  employment  of 
divers  for  any  other  purpose  than  oyster¬ 
fishing  is  to  be  found  in  Thucydides, 
whp  relates  that  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Greeks  against  Syracuse,  divers  were 
called  into  requisition  to  saw  asunder 
the  w’ooden  stockades  which  had  been 
laced  under  water  at  the  mouth  of  the 
arbor,  to  prevent  the  Greek  ships  from 
entering.  Livy,  in  the  forty-fourth  book 
of  his  history,  gives  the  earliest  instance 
of  what  now  forms  the  chief  business 
of  the  modem  application  of  diving, 
namely,  the  recovery  of  money  and  val¬ 
uables  not  of  a  perishable  nature.  A. 
u.  c.  883,  or  170  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  Perseus  ordered  his  generals 
Andronicus  and  Nicias  to  throw  the 
treasures  of  Pella  into  the  sea,  and 
to  bum  the  arsenals  of  Thessalonica. 
Andronicus  delayed  the  execution  of 
his  part  of  the  command,  but  Nicias 
obeyed  only  too  faithfully.  Perseus 
changed  his  mind  upon  the  matter, 
whereupon  Nicias  set  to  work,  and  by 
the  agency  of  divers  recovered  almost 
all  die  treasure  he  had  sunk.  Perseus 
hearing  of  this,  and  anxious  that  there 
should  be  no  living  witnesses  of  his  ir¬ 
resolution  and  folly,  had  Nicias  and  the 


divers  put  to  death.  So  runs  the  story, 
w  hich  is  illustrative,  at  all  events,  of  Tal¬ 
leyrand’s  remark  about  zeal.  The  tricks 
w'hich  Antony  and  Cleopatra  played 
each  other  by  the  aid  of  divers  will  be  in 
the  recollection  of  readers  of  Plutarch  and 
Shakespeare.  Antony,  whilst  angling 
with  Cleopatra,  had  engaged  one  of  his 
assistants  to  dive  and  put  upon  his  hook 
such  fish  as  had  been  caught  before. 
Cleopatra  discovering  this,  sent  down 
another  diver,  who  placed  a  salt  fish 
upon  the  hook;  and  says  Charmian  to 
Cleopatra  in  the  play — 

'Twas  merry  when 

You  wagered  on  your  angling;  when  your  diver 
Did  hang  a  salt  Ash  on  his  hook,  which  he 
With  fervency  drew  up. 

At  about  this  time  divers  w'ould  seem 
to  have  been  a  recognized  body  of  work¬ 
men,  for  Manilius  wrote  (a.d.  12)  in  the 
fiflh  book  of  his  astronomical  epic,  not 
only  of  those  who  submerged  them¬ 
selves  in  the  sea,  seeking  the  caves  of 
the  water-nymphs,  but  of  those  who 
snatched  its  spoil  of  wrecks  from  the 
deep  and  examined  the  sea-bed  with 
eves  anxious  in  search  of  lost  treasure. 
We  find  even  that  their  scale  of  recom- 

f tense  was  fixed  by  law.  Among  the 
ihodians  they  were  paid  upon  a  scale 
regulated  by  the  depth  to  which  they 
had  to  dive ;  while  the  Digest  provides 
that  the  property  recovered  should  be 
returned  to  the  merchant  who  originally 
owned  it,  a  percentage  of  remuneration 
being  allowed  for  the  diver.  Some  of 
these  men  must  have  been  persons  of 
consideration,  since  among  the  ancient 
inscriptions  collected  by  Gudius  are  two 
relating  to  Romans  in  this  condition  of 
life.  One  has  reference  to  Onochrysus, 
a  diver  residing  in  via  Ostiensi,  and  the 
other  to  Thumnus,  a  fisherman  and  diver 
living  in  via  Portuenti. 

Homer’s  oyster-fisher  may  be  supposed 
to  have  employed  a  method  of  working 
similar  to  t^t  of  the  Ceylon  j)earl-diver8, 
who  with  a  stone  of  sixty  pounds 
weight  attached  to  their  feet,  descend 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  heap  all  the 
loose  rubbish  within  reach  into  their 
baskets,  and  then  pull  a  rope  as  a  signal 
to  haul  up,  seldom  remaining  under 
water  more  than  a  minute,  and  never 
more  than  two  minutes ;  although  there 
are  fables  like  that  of  the  diver  from 
the  province  of  Travancore,  in  Hiu- 
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dostan,  who  stayed  in  the  water  for  six 
minutes.  Even  after  the  usual  dip  of 
one  minute,  which  is  repeated  forty  or 
fifty  times  in  the  day,  blood  frequently 
flows  from  the  mouths  and  ears  of  the 
men.  The  only  devices  used  by  these 
Ceylon  divers  are  rubbing  their  bodies 
with  oil,  stuffing  their  ears  and  noses, 
or  carrying  a  sponge  filled  with  oil  in 
their  mouths ;  and  these  are  of  no  par¬ 
ticular  efficacy,  or,  at  all  events,  do  not 
enable  them  to  remain  under  water 
longer  than  usual.  On  this  |>oint  the 
only  credible  accounts  fix  the  limit  at 
two  minutes.  The  present  writer  visit¬ 
ing  a  provincial  music-hall  lately,  saw  a 
man  remain  at  the  bottom  of  a  tank 
filled  with  w’ater  (the  tank  Avas  placed 
upon  the  stage,  and,  by  means  of  a  lime¬ 
light  thrown  from  above  and  a  glass 
front,  .all  the  movements  of  the  swimmer 
could  be  seen)  for  a  minute  and  a  half, 
to  the  almost  painful  excitement  of  the 
spectators.  It  is  related  that  Mr.  Brunei, 
during  the  construction  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  went  dowm  in  a  diving-bell  to 
inspect  some  of  the  works.  He  left  the 
bell  to  look  at  a  fault  of  the  masonry, 
and  remained  away  in  the  water  for  two 
minutes,  to  the  great  alarm  of  his  friends. 
He  explained  his  power  to  do  this  by 
the  supposition  that  the  air  of  the  bell, 
which  had  sunk  thirty  feet,  was  so  com¬ 
pressed,  that  when  he  left  it  he  had 
taken  in  twice  the  amount  of  respirable 
fluid  that  he  would  under  ordin.ary  cir¬ 
cumstances  if  he  had  left  the  upper  air 
and  gone  at  once  into  the  water. 

Such  artificial  aids  to  submarine  ex¬ 
ploration  as  Avere  possessed  by  the 
ancients  were  of  the  simplest  description. 
It  is  said  that  in  Paris  there  are  some 
ancient  marbles  on  which  men  are  de¬ 
picted  as  swimming  under  water  with 
vessels  in  the  shape  of  bladders  over  their 
mouths,  their  bodies  of  course  being 
weighted  according  to  circumstances. 
Aristotle  speaks  of  a  description  o'* 
tie  in  use  among  divers  to  enable 
to  remain  the  longer  under  water  ;  while 
we  have  the  secondary  evidence  of 
Roger  Bacon  for  the  fact  that  Alexan¬ 
der  was  possessed  of  some  artificial 
means  of  seeking  out  the  secrets  of  the 
deep.  Pliny  also  speaks  of  divers  en¬ 
gaged  to  assist  the  stratagems  of  ancient 
warfare,  who  carried  on  their  operations 
under  water,  h.aving  in  their  mouths  a 


long  pipe,  the  top  or  funnel  of  which 
was  made  to  float,  and  thus  communi¬ 
cate  air  to  the  divers.  To  meet  such 
devices  as  this,  the  defenders  would 
place  nets  across  the  river  or  channel, 
and  plant  here  and  there  wooden  snags 
having  sharp  pieces  of  iron  or  the  blades 
of  swords  sticking  out  of  them.  In 
one  of  the  oldest  editions  of  Vegetius’ 
I)e  Re  MUitari,  the  annotator  has  added 
some  illustrations  from  which  he  wishes 
us  to  infer  that  in  the  time  of  his  author, 
circa  a.i>.  380,  there  was  a  diving  ap¬ 
paratus  in  use  for  catching  fishy  a  con¬ 
clusion  to  which  Ave  altogether  demur 
from  what  Ave  know  of  the  conditions 
of  fish-catching.  The  apparatus  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  cap  or  helmet,  fitting  close 
to  the  head  of  the  diver,  to  Avhich  was 
attached  a  leathern  pipe  communicating 
AA’itli  the  air,  by  the  top  being  constructed 
to  float  on  the  water.  This  is  evidently 
derived  from  Pliny’s  relation.  This 
method  of  getting  air  down  to  the  di¬ 
vers  aflbrded  a  hint  to  Mr.  Scott  Russell 
in  the  construction  of  his  ill-fated  sub¬ 
marine  vessel,  the  Ncmtilus. 

Friar  Bacon  was  the  first  hmglishman 
to  suggest  appliances  of  a  scientific  na¬ 
ture  to  aid  in  submarine  explorations. 
In  his  Discoveries  of  the  Miracles  of 
Arty  NaturCy  and  Magic  {circa  a.d. 
125‘2i),  Chapter  IV.,  “of  admirable  arti¬ 
ficial  instruments,”  he  says,  “  a  man  may 
make  an  engine  whereby,  Avithout  any 
corporal  danger,  he  may  AA'alk  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  or  other  AA’aters ;  ”  but 
he  does  not  enter  into  details  upon 
the  project,  and  for  three  centuries 
no  action  Avas  taken  upon  the  hint 
he  thrcAV  out.  From  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  present  time,  however, 
the  ingenuity  of  inventors  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  object  of  overcoming  the 
difticulties  of  carrying  on  useful  subma¬ 
rine  operations,  and  their  projects  seem 
to  have  divided  themselves  into  three 
classes :  namely,  diving-vessels  to  be  nav¬ 
igated  under  Avater  Avith  the  same  facility 
as  on  the  surface,  the  diving-bell,  and  the 
modern  diving-dress.  NotAvithstanding 
the  patient  efforts  of  inventors,  the  first 
class  may  be  declared,  up  to  the  present 
time,  practical  failures,  Avhile  the  other 
tAVO  are  engaged  in  active  work,  and 
enter  much  more  largely  into  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  modern  enterprise  than  the  gen¬ 
erality  of  people  are  apt  to  suppose. 
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In  the  reign  of  James  L,  one  Comelius 
Debrell  planned  a  vessel  which  should 
carry  twelve  rowers  besides  passengers, 
and  which  should  be  navigated  under 
water,  with  the  idea  which  has  prompted 
this  sort  of  invention  throughout,  of 
operating  without  being  observed  on  the 
ships  of  the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  We 
cannot  make  out  whether  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  carried  into  effect  or  not. 
One  account  is,  however,  circumstantial 
in  the  affirmative,  as  it  purports  to  be 
the  relation  of  one  of  tlie  men  who  rowed 
the  boat  when  it  was  tried  in  the  Thames. 
Debrell  pretended  to  have  discovered  a 
subtle  Ihiuor,  the  distillation  of  which 
from  a  bottle  enabled  him  to  correct  the 
impurities  of  the  air  already  breathed  by 
the  rowers,  and  to  render  it  fit  again  for 
respiration.  This  invention  he  kept  se- 
ci'et.  It  was,  however,  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  Hoyle,  who  obtained 
his  information  from  the  physician  who 
married  Debrell’s  daughter ;  but  at  any 
rate  the  mystery  of  manufacturing  this 
wondrous  elixir  vitce  passed  away  with 
Boyle  and  the  physician,  and  no  one  has 
happened  upon  it  since.  Attempts  were 
su^equently  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  to  accomplish  the 
same  object.  The  model  selected  was 
Debrell’s  vessel,  which  was  a  wooden  tub 
of  an  elliptical  shape,  six  feet  high,  and 
supplied  with  air  by  pmes  communicat¬ 
ing  with  the  surface.  The  descent  and 
ascent  of  the  vessel  were  regulated  by 
means  of  a  compartment  into  u  hich  w.a- 
ter  was  introduced  when  it  was  desired 
to  go  down,  and  from  which  it  was  ex- 

i)elled  when  an  ascent  was  to  be  made, 
t  was  constructed  to  contain  over  a  hmi- 
di  ed  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  upon  a  calcu¬ 
lation  that  as  tlurty-two  cubic  feet  would 
last  a  diver  an  hour,  four  persons  could 
remain  in  the  vessel  for  that  period  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  drawing  air  from 
above.  A  full  description  of  this  vessel 
•will  be  found  in  the  Gentleman'  . 
zine  for  December,  1747.  In 
Magazine  for  1749,  mention  is  iiiduc  oi 
a  vessel  constructed  by  one  Symons,  in 
1729.  It  appears  to  have  been  made  of 
a  size  to  contain  sufficient  air  to  last  one 
man  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  was  wa¬ 
ter-tight,  and  was  made  to  sink  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  calculated  weight  of  lead.  Symons 
himself  sunk  the  boat  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Djirt,  and  remained  there  for  nearly 


an  hour ;  but  the  vessel  of  course  was  a 
simple  curiosity  without  practical  quali¬ 
ties.  Symons  compkains  that  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  exliibiting  his  vessel  in  the  Dart, 
he  only  received  five  shillings,  although 
there  was  a  large  number  of  ])ersons 
])rc8ent.  In  1774  a  check  w’as  put  upon 
this  description  of  experiment  by  the 
fate  of  John  Day.  He  appears  to  have 
so  far  improved  upon  Symons’s  model 
that  he  actmally  is  said  to  have  sunk  him¬ 
self  in  thirty  feet  of  water  in  a  pool  near 
Norwich,  and  to  have  remained  there  for 
twenty-four  hours.  His  only  plan  of 
turning  this  to  account  was  by  getting 
large  bets  made  that  he  would  not  sink 
a  ship  a  hundred  yards  deep  in  the  sea 
(a  thing  of  course  out  of  the  question,  as 
the  pressure  of  the  water  at  that  depth 
■would  have  burst  in  the  sides)  and  re- 
m.ain  there  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
Sjiortinfj  Kalendar  was  examined,  and 
a  Mr.  Blake  fixed  upon  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  should  get  the  bets  on.  He 
took  the  matter  up,  and  large  wagers 
were  laid  that  a  vessel  which  should  re¬ 
main  in  a  hundred  feet,  not  yards,  for 
twenty-four  hours,  would  not  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  three  months.  Day  w’as  not 
ready  with  his  vessel  in  time,  and  Mr. 
Blake  lost  the  bets,  although  he  did  not 
lose  confidence  in  Day.  For  Mr.  Blake’s 
satisfaction,  the  vessel  was  comjdeted: 
Day  was  closed  up  tightly  therein  and 
provided  with  a  ivatch,  a  taper,  some 
biscuits,  and  a  bottle  of  water,  with 
which  lie  was  to  remain  tw'enty-four 
hours  at  the  bottom.  The  experiment 
took  place  in  Plymouth  Sound,  in  twen- 
ty-t'wo  fathoms  of  water.  Poor  Day 
went  down,  but  neither  he  nor  his  vessel 
was  ever  more  heard  of,  in  spite  of  every 
exertion  that  was  made  for  his  recovery. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  man,  having  no 
practical  knowledge  of  the  pressure  of 
water  at  that  depth,  had  not  made  his 
vessel  strong  enough,  and  that  as  soon 

‘  '  'Ot  to  the  bottom  it  cracked  up 
egg-shell,  es]>ecially  as  some  rip- 
pies  were  seen  to  rise  on  the  surface  just 
after  he  went  down.  How  he  jiroposed  to 
obtain  the  means  of  respiration  we  have 
not  discovered,  and  we  should  be  slight¬ 
ly  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  al¬ 
leged  rehearsal  near  Norwich. 

In  1787,  a  Mr.  Brnshnell,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  is  said  to  have  constructed  a  vessel 
which  could  be  moved  under  water,  and 
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by  means  of  which  a  magazine  of  pow¬ 
der  could  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
ship  and  fired.  We  have  no  record  of 
the  result  of  this ;  but  Citizen  St.  Aubiii, 
a  Paris  man  of  letters  and  a  member  of 
the  tribunate,  gave  an  account,  in  1802, 
of  the  bateau  plongeur  of  Mr.  Fulton, 
also  .“in  American.  Experiments  were 
made  with  this  vessel,  m  which  a  com- 
j)artment  to  contain  sufficient  air  for 
eight  men  during  eight  hours  was  con¬ 
trived,  in  the  harbors  of  Havre  and 
Hrest.  The  compass  points  were  proved 
under  water,  ami  the  boat  made  way  to 
the  extent  of  half  a  league.  Above  all, 
F ulton  added  to  his  boat  a  machine  by 
mcaus  of  which  he  actually  did  blow  up 
a  large  boat  in  Brest  Harbor.  Attempts 
have  been  made  in  this  direction  of  late 
years  both  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell  and  Mr. 
W.  E.  Newton.  It  is  not  so  long  since 
that  the  Nautilus — designed  by  M  r.  Scott 
Russell  for  submarine  navigation,  and 
specially  intended  by  him  for  operations 
against  the  Russian  ships  in  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  war — lay  high  and  dry  in 
the  yard  at  Mill  wall.  We  believe  it  had 
actually  been  accepted  for  service  by  the 
Admiralty,  but  the  end  of  the  w'ar  came 
before  the  vessel  could  prove  its  utility; 
•and,  fierhaps  we  should  say  happily,  it 
has  reraaiued  since  without  employment. 
The  principle  of  the  vessel  with  respect 
to  its  rising  and  sinking  was  similar  to 
that  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  case  of 
Debrell’s  ship.  When  it  was  intended 
to  sink,  certain  compartments  were  filled 
with  water,  which  was  expelled  when 
the  voyagers  wished  to  rise.  The  air 
supply  was  drawn  through  a  pipe,  the 
top  or  funnel  of  which  floated  on  the  wa¬ 
ter,  a  device  which  resembles  that  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pliny  and  the  annotator  of 
Vegetius,  and  was  actually  adopted  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  by  Kleingert 
of  Breslau.  The  Nautilus  was  fitted 
with  compasses  and  the  other  scientific  ap¬ 
pliances  of  navigation,  and  she  w’as  rowed 
from  outside  by  men  in  diving  dresses, 
who  were  supplied  with  air  from  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  vessel.  The  great  danger  of 
course  was  of  accident  to  the  floating 
funnel.  Experiments  ivere  made  in 
Portsmouth  Harbor  which  proved  that 
the  vessel  could  be  employed  in  placing 
torpedoes  underneath  ships.  In  1857, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Newton  of  London,  made 
some  experiments  wnth  a  vessel  which. 


ujion  the  old  model  of  such  ships,  was  to 
contain  a  supply  of  air  sufficient  to  Last  a 
certain  number  of  men  a  certain  time ; 
but  we  have  not  heard  that  Mr.  Newton 
has  carried  his  plans  to  the  point  of  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
design  of  Dr.  Payeme,  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1855, 
for  constructing  a  submarine  vessel  with 
a  chemic.al  contrivance  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  fresh  air  out  of  the  original  air  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  vessel  when  it  becomes  viti¬ 
ated.  If  this  could  be  accomplished, 
the  grand  difficulty  of  all  such  schemes 
would  be  obviated ;  but  the  account  wo 
read  of  Dr.  Payerne’s  proposals  did  not 
imbue  us  with  a  very  sanguine  idea  of 
their  practicability. 

The  learned,  ingenious,  and  eccentric 
Bishop  Wilkins  has  allowed  his  fancy  to 
run  wild  about  submarine  navigation. 
His  reflections  upon  the  subject,  suggest¬ 
ed  by  the  before-mentioned  vessel  of 
Debrell,  will  be  found  in  hisMathemati- 
cal  Magic,  He  has  imagined  a  ship 
which  he  calls  Wilkins'  Mercury,,  or  the 
Secret  Swift  Messenger,,  and  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  view',  could  do  all  manner 
of  things  possible  and  impossible.  Upon 
this  matter  the  leanied  bishop  seems  to 
have  been  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of 
a  Lagado  projector.  He  is  rather 
cloudy  in  his  notions  as  to  the  manner 
of  supjdying  the  vessel  with  air,  but 
evidently  relies  upon  Debrell’s  quin¬ 
tessence  for  purifying  and  renewing  the 
vitiated  atmosphere ;  although  he  has 
no  idea  whatever  of  how  the  “  quin¬ 
tessence  ”  was  composed  or  how  it  was 
to  be  obtained.  He  makes  one  exceed¬ 
ingly  funny  suggestion  for  lighting  his 
submarine  vessels.  Their  lamps  are  to 
be  fed  with  oil  extracted  from  fish  caught 
by  the  submarine  travellers  en  route. 
This  is  of  a  piece  with  the  remainder  of 
his  speculations,  which  are  thus  summed 
up ;  Such  a  vessel,  he  says,  would  in¬ 
sure  privacy.  A  man  might  go  to  any 
coast  of  the  w’orld,  invisibly,  without  be¬ 
ing  discovered  or  prevented  in  his  jour¬ 
ney.  The  vessel  would  be  safe  from  the 
uncertainty  of  tides  and  the  violence  of 
tempests,  which  never  affect  the  sea 
above  five  or  six  paces  deep ;  from 
pirates,  ice,  frosts,  «fec. ;  it  would  blow 
up  enemies’  ships,  w’ould  convey  supplies 
secretly  to  any  besieged  place,  and 
could  be  extensively  employed  in  sub- 
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marine  experiments  and  discoveries. 
The  bishop  supposed  that  the  voyagers 
could  obtain  supplies  of  water  from 
fresh  springs  which  they  would  discover 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  All  kinds  of 
arts  could  be  carried  on  in  such  a  vessel ; 
learned  observations  could  be  made  and 
printed  therein.  Several  colonies  might 
thus  inhabit,  having  their  children  who 
could  not  choose  but  to  be  amazed  upon 
the  discovery^  of  the  upper  world.  So 
we  should  think.  The  bishop  has  allow¬ 
ed  his  hobby  to  run  riot,  but  the  vision¬ 
ary  nature  of  his  speculations  accords 
well  with  the  abortive  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  carry  out  such  proj¬ 
ects. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  this  pureljr 
speculative  aspect  of  submarine  experi¬ 
ment  to  those  in  which  we  may  contem¬ 
plate  its  services  to  commerce  and  to  man¬ 
kind.  Practically  the  art  is  of  too  re¬ 
cent  a  date  in  its  safe  and  perfect  form 
for  it  to  have  rendered  much  aid  to 
scientific  investigation  and  discovery; 
but  that  it  will  soon  render  valuable 
.assistance  in  this  direction,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever.  The  diving-bell  was 
the  first  perfected  form  of  diving  appa¬ 
ratus,  but  its  history  has  been  so  often 
written,  and  its  method  of  working  is  so 
well  known  through  •  the  Polytechnic 
lectures  and  experiments,  that  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  com¬ 
mon  details  here.  The  saying  of  there 
being  in  things  evil  a  soul  of  goodness, 
was  never  more  signally  exemplified 
than  in  the  case  of  Philip’s  Armada. 
With  its  political  effects  upon  this  coun¬ 
try  the  students  of  history  will  be  famil¬ 
iar  ;  but  it  is  at  least  singular  that  the 
richly  freighted  Spanish  galleons  which 
were  sunk  near  our  coasts  during  the 
storm  which  destroyed  the  Armada 
should  have  given  an  impetus  to  diving 
operations  which  has  even  yet  not  ceased 
to  operate.  The  dreams  of  divers  for 
the  last  three  centuries  have  been  of  the 
Spanish  doubloons  which  pave  the  sea 
bottom  in  many  parts  of  our  coasts. 
Within  the  present  century  large  sums 
of  Spanish  money  have  been  recovered, 
and  eveiy  diver  has  his  pet  scheme  for 
making  further  investigations  which  may 
lead  him  on  to  fortune  and  affluence. 
As  early  as  1588  the  Marquis  of  Argyll 
obtained  a  royal  patent,  entitling  him  to 
all  the  treasure  he  could  recover  from 


the  Spanish  ships  sunk  off  the  Isle  of 
Mull.  For  this  pumose  he  employed 
James  Colquhon,  of  Glasgow,  who  went 
down  and  examined  the  ships,  air  being 
supplied  to  him  by  a  leathern  pipe ; 
but  nothing  was  recovered.  Nearly 
eighty  years  afterward,  men’s  minds 
having  been  much  excited  in  the  me.an- 
time,  the  then  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  whom 
the  original  patent  was  vested,  renewed 
the  operations,  which  were  facilitated  by 
a  rude  kind  of  diving-bell  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  to  be  found  in  the  scientific  apparatus 
of  the  present  day.  After  a  great  deal 
ot  trouble,  however,  only  three  guns, 
about  eight  feet  long  and  eight  inches  in 
diameter  were  recovered,  and  the 
attempt  was  again  ab.andoned.  The 
Spanish  gold  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
off  the  Mull  co.ast  had,  however,  set  in 
motion  the  spirit  of  invention  which  has 
carried  its  results  forward  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  diving  art.  Divmg  has 
its  romance  as  well  as  other  departments 
of  human  effort.  In  1080,  nearly  a 
century  after  the  p.atent  of  the  Marc^uis 
of  Argyll,  one  William  Phipps,  having 
contrived  a  square  iron  box,  open  at  the 
bottom,  with  windows  and  an  inside 
seat  for  the  divers  (which  is  precisely 
the  present  arrangement,  except  that 
the  .air  is  now  continually  renewed  from 
above,  where.as  in  this  machine  the  stay 
was  limited  by  the  supply  of  air  in  the 
bell),  persuaded  Charles  II.  to  fit  out  a 
ship  to  enable  him  to  recover  some 
Spanish  treasure  sunk  off  Hisp.aniola. 
Spanish  gold  again !  His  fir.st  attempt 
was  a  failure,  but  in  1687,  assisted  with 
funds  by  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
Phipps  succeeded  in  recovering  200,000/. 
from  the  wrecks.  On  his  return  he  was 
knighted,  and  from  this  persevering 
diver  have  descended  the  Mulgraves  of 
diplomatic  history.  In  1683  great 
assistance  was  rendered  to  those  who 
were  engaged  in  attempting  to  over¬ 
come  the  practical  difflculties  of  diving 
by  the  speculations  of  George  Sinckair,  a 
learned  mathematician  of  Edinburgh. 
In  his  Hydrostatica,  or  Natural  Philo¬ 
sophy  improved  by  Experiments^  he 
published  a  series  of  calculations  which 
were  intended  to  check  rash  and  unsafe 
experiments.  He  showed  how  the  depth 
to  which  a  vessel  of  a  certain  strength 
could  descend  was  limited  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  water,  and  also  established  a 
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rule  for  estimating  the  size  of  a  bell  to 
contain  a  certain  quantity  of  air  for  a 
given  number  of  men  to  remain  in  a 
certain  time.  If  some  of  the  foolish 
men  who  lost  their  lives  subsequently 
had  consulted  Sinclair,  they  might  have 
spared  themselves  the  catastrophe.  The 
difficulty  of  renewing  the  supply  of  air 
w'as  overcome  in  1715  by  Halley  the 
astronomer.  He  had  an  escape-cock 
fitted  to  the  top  of  the  bell,  and  had  a 
service  of  b.arrels  which  were  sent  down 
to  the  bottom  full  of  air.  These  were 
emptied  into  the  bell,  and  a  continuous 
air-supply  secured.  In  1 783  Mr.  Spauld¬ 
ing  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  made  some 
improvements  upon  the  mechanic.al 
.arrangement  of  Halley’s  bell,  but  had 
retained  the  barrel  air-service,  engaged 
to  recover  some  of  the  cargo  of  an  East 
Indiaman  which  had  been  sunk  off  the 
Kish  Bank,  Ireband.  He  and  his  assist¬ 
ant  went  down,  and  after  the  first  supply 
of  air  was  supposed  to  have  been  e.x- 
hausted,  the  barrels  were  sent  down  as 
usual.  No  signal  having  been  given  for 
some  time,  the  bell  was  drawn  up,  and 
Mr.  Spaulding  and  his  assistant  were 
found  to  bo  dead.  It  is  supposed  that 
by  some  means  they  failed  to  discharge 
the  air  from  the  barrels  into  the  bell,  and 
were  consequently  suffocated.  The 
barrel  service  was  always  more  or  less 
dangerous  from  its  liability  to  get  out 
of  gear ;  and  if  Spaulding  had  but 
adopted  the  invention  of  Smeaton,  the 
engineer  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse, 
he  w'ould  in  all  probability  not  have  lost 
his  life  in  the  manner  he  did.  In  1779 
Smeaton  applied  the  pneumatic  forcing- 
pump  to  the  diving  bell.  The  air  was 
l)y  this  machine  communicated  to  the 
bell  from  the  deck  of  the  ship — the 
apparatus  being  connected  with  the 
bell  by  a  flexible  tube,  kept  open  against 
the  pressure  of  the  water  %  a  spiral 
brass  wire  running  from  end  to  end. 
This  appliance  of  Smeaton  has  been 
universally  .adopted,  and  now  all  diving 
operations  are  conducted  wdth  air 
supplied  by  this  method.  Smeaton  was 
the  first  to  apply  the  diving-bell,  upon 
the  improved  principle  of  construction 
now  adopted,  and  invented  by  Smeaton 
himself,  to  the  purposes  of  subm.arine 
engineering,  of  which  it  is  so  important 
an  element  that  hardly  any  dock-works, 
bridge-building,  the  erection  of  piers  and 


breakwaters,  and  operations  of  that 
nature  are  conducted  without  its  assist¬ 
ance.  Smeaton  himself  used  it  in  re- 

E tiring  the  foundations  of  Hexham 
ridge  ;  it  enabled  Rennie  to  complete 
the  gigantic  works  at  R.amsgate  Harbor 
and  jetty  ;  it  was  instrumental  in  cle.ar- 
ing  aw'ay  the  obstructions  in  the  Clyde, 
and,  in  consequence,  of  facilitating  the 
navigation  between  Glasgow  and  Green¬ 
ock  ;  and  only  in  1803  two  rocks  name- 
ed  resi>ectively  the  Cow  and  the  Calf, 
which  had  for  many  years  impeded  the 
navigation  of  the  Jletiai  Straits  between 
Holyhead  and  the  Isle  of  Anglesey, 
were  removed  by  the  agency  of  divers 
and  the  diving-bell.  The  sea-wall  of 
the  Royal  William  Victiuilling-house  at 
Plymouth,  a  work  of  great  magnitude 
and  difficulty,  was  accomplished  by  the 
same  means,  which  are  now  in  active 
operation  on  the  bre.akwater  works  at 
Dover,  Plymouth,  and  elsewhere. 

Useful,  however,  as  the  diving-bell 
may  be,  it  is  obvious  that  for  some  time 
past  it  has  been  losing  ground  before  an 
invention,  perfected  little  more  than  half 
a  century  since,  which  has  made  really 
gigantic  strides  in  public  estimation,  and 
w'hich  is  now  almost  universally  used  in 
submarine  engineering — we  mean  the 
diving-dress.  It  is  of  this  invention  that 
the  jurors  of  the  department  of  Marine 
Engineering  in  the  Paris-  Exposition 
Umverselle  of  1865  say,  “The  problem 
of  diving  seems  to  have  been  practically 
solved.  The  apparatus  is  capable  of  im¬ 
provement,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  In  princi¬ 
ple  adequate  to  all  submarine  work  at 
present  carried  on.  Many  attempts  were 
m<ado  in  the  bast  century  to  construct  an 
apparatus  which  should  en.able  the  diver 
to  work  independently  of  the  bell,  and 
the  favorite  notion  seems  to  have  been 
to  incase  the  upper  part  of  the  diver’s 
body  in  a  leathern  chest  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  a  supply  of  air  for  a 
certain  period.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
century,  however,  we  begin  to  discern 
the  rude  outlines  of  the  liighly  efficient 
dress  now  in  use.  We  have  seen  that 
Smeaton  in  1779  had  .applied  the  forcing 
air-pump  to  the  diving-bell,  and  in  Hut- 
toua  Philosophical  Dictionary^  pub¬ 
lished  in  1 795,  we  find  a  description  of 
a  diving  dress,  or  armor,  as  it  is  called, 
supplied  with  air  by  a  forcing-pump.  Bo- 
relli  it  was  who  invented  a  he.ad-piece  or 
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helmet,  of  about  two  feet  in  diameter, 
which  inclosed  the  head  of  the  diver, 
and  which,  having  been  connected  with 
a  goatskin  suit  worn  by  the  diver,  drew 
its  air-supply  through  pipes  in  commu¬ 
nication  with  a  forcing  air-pump.  An¬ 
other  dress  was  invented  about  the  same 
time  by  one  Kleingert  of  Breslau.  He 
had  a  cylindrical  head-piece  of  strong 
tin  plate  and  a  body-armor  of  the  same 
metal,  reaching  from  underneath  the 
arms  to  the  hips.  The  diver  was  incas¬ 
ed,  first  of  all,  in  a  leathern  jacket  and 
drawers  of  the  same  material,  reaching 
to  the  knees,  and  to  these  the  helmet 
and  body-armor  were  buttoned  so  as  to 
render  the  suit  air-tight.  The  air-sup¬ 
ply  was  drawn  through  a  ])ipe  w’hich 
w'as  connected  w'ith  the  mouth  of  the 
diver  by  an  ivory  mouth-piece,  the  sur¬ 
face  end  being  simply  held  above  the 
water  after  the  old  style  mentioned  by 
the  annotator  of  Vegetius.  The  foul 
air  escaped  through  another  pipe,  like¬ 
wise  held  above  the  water.  The  inhala¬ 
tion  being  by  the  mouth,  and  the  cx- 
Lilation  by  the  nostrils  ;  the  act  of 
inhalation  caused  the  chest  to  expand 
and  to  expel  the  foul  air  through  the 
escape-pipe.  By  the  inhaling-pipe  the 
diver  could  speak  to  those  above.  l*re- 
viously  to  going  dowm  the  diver  was 
weighted,  and  when  he  wished  to  ascend 
he  released,  one  of  the  weights,  which 
he  attached  to  a  rope  held  in  his  left 
hand.  A  few  years  afterward  one  Ton¬ 
kin,  by  uniting  the  schemes  of  Borelli 
and  Kleingert — that  is  to  say,  by  apply¬ 
ing  Borelli’s  forcing  air-j)um2)  to  Klein¬ 
gert ’s  armor — j)roduced  a  dress  and  appa¬ 
ratus  wdiich  in  all  their  main  features  are 
identical  with  those  now  in  use,  and  by 
means  of  which  he  recovered  GO, 000/.  in 
dollars  from  the  Abergavenny,  an  East 
Indiaman,  which  had  been  sunk  near 
Weymouth  some  eight  years  before, 
afterward  blowing  up  the  wreck  so  as 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  shoals.  The 
radical  defects  of  Borelli’s  and  Klein- 
gert’s  dresses  were  that  they  afforded 
no  means  of  resisting  the  enormous  pres¬ 
sure  of  water  which  begins  to  operate 
at  a  comparatively  small  depth.  Borel¬ 
li’s  goatskin  suit  could  not  be  used 
below'  three  fathoms  depth,  since  the 
forcing-pump  was  not  sufliciently  well 
constructed  to  enable  it  to  give  a  supply 
in  the  dress  to  resist  the  outward  pres¬ 


sure  of  the  water.  The  consequence  was 
that  if  the  diver  went  lower  than  three 
fathoms  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  suflTo- 
cated  by  the  pressure  on  all  parts  of  his 
body,  except  that  protected  by  the  hel¬ 
met.  Kleingert’s  body-aimor  was  in¬ 
tended  to  obviate  this,  but  as  bj^  his 
invention  the  fresh  air  was  immediately 
inhaled  by  the  diver  and  was  not  diffus¬ 
ed  over  the  w’hole  of  the  dress,  so  as  to 
present  a  resisting  medium,  the  dress, 
even  with  Tonkin’s  improvements,  could 
not  be  used  below  seven  fathoms.  It  was 
reserved  for  3Ir.  A.  Siebe,  the  submarine 
engineer  of  Denmark  Street,  Soho,  in 
conjunction  with  Messrs.  J.  and  C. 
Deane,  to  overcome  all  these  difticulties*, 
and  to  present  us  with  a  dress  which  is 
adapted  for  all  the  work  of  diving  to  a 
depth  of  ICO  feet. 

In  1829,  Charles  and  John  Deane,  the 
most  celebrated  of  those  who  have  en¬ 
gaged  of  late  years  in  the  [»ractical  work 
of  diving,  undertook  to  recover  the 
wreck  of  the  Cambria  Castle,  an  East 
Indiaman,  which  had  been  w’recked  in 
twenty-eight  feet  of  W’ater  off  the  Isle  of 
Wiglit.  Their  apparatus  w'as  of  a  very 
homely  character,  and  apjiears  to  have 
been  devised  under  the  necessity  which 
ingenious  men  in  want  of  capital  are  apt 
to  exiierience.  The  dress  consisted  sim¬ 
ply  of  a  leathern  head-piece,  w’hieh  was 
supjdied  with  air  through  a  pipe  con¬ 
nected  w'ith  the  nozzle  of  a  huge  jiair  of 
bellows.  The  water  would,  of  course, 
be  excluded  by  the  air  siqiidy  of  the 
helmet;  but  although  the  operations 
were  attended  with  comjdete  success, 
the  obvious  impossibility  of  descending 
to  any  considerable  depth,  induced  Mr. 
Siebe  to  join  with  Messrs.  Deane  in  per¬ 
fecting  improvements  in  the  dress.  The 
consequence  was  the  adoption  of  the  ojien 
diving-dress,  consisting  of  an  iron  hel¬ 
met  which  was  supplied  in  the  usual 
manner  by  an  air-pump,  and  connected 
with  the  dress,  but  open  below.  With 
this  dress  Mr.  C.  A.  Deane,  in  1834, 
descended  to  the  wreck  of  the  lioyal 
George,  sunk  at  Spithead  in  1782,  in 
ninety-eight  feet  of  wuter,  .and  by  bring¬ 
ing  up  a  large  number  of  cannon,  initi¬ 
ated  the  work  afterward  undertaken  of 
removing  the  w’reck  from  the  harbor. 
The  operations  upon  the  Royal  George 
were  conducted  at  first  with  the  open 
dress,  but  the  risk  of  the  diver  slipping 
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and  lowering  the  helmet  so  as  to  allow 
the  water  to  rush  in,  was  considered  too 
great  to  render  the  universal  use  of  the 
open  dress  possible.  It  is  certain  that 
one  of  the  Sappers  engaged  in  the  div¬ 
ing  operations  upon  the  Royal  George^ 
who  was  using  the  open  di’ess,  would 
have  been  drowned  but  for  the  timely 
discovery  of  the  accident.  This  defect 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  close  diving 
helmet  and  apparatus  now  in  use,  which, 
however,  is  but  a  reversion  in  principle 
to  the  improved  apparatus  ot  Tonkin 
before  mentioned.  There  has  been  so 
much  controversy  as  to  whom  the  vari¬ 
ous  alterations  and  improvements  are 
due,  that  we  will  not  pretend  to  adjudge 
upon  the  matter. 

The  diver,  when  about  to  commence 
work,  puts  on  a  guernsey,  a  pair  of 
drawers,  and  one  or  more  pairs  of  stock¬ 
ings,  as  circumstances  may  require. 
Over  these  he  draws  a  garment,  made 
of  sheet  india-rubber  placed  between 
two  thicknesses  of  canvas,  so  made  as  to 
envelop  the  whole  body,*  Irom  the  neck 
to  the  feet.  Round  each  wrist  he  places 
a  band  of  vulcanized  india-rubber  to 
guard  against  the  ingress  of  the  water. 
The  effect  of  this  pressure  upon  the 
wrist  is  often  to  numb  the  hand  by  im¬ 
peding  the  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
and  divers  have  been  known  to  work 
for  a  considerable  time  after  having  a 
finger-nail  torn  oft’,  an  accident  which 
has  only  been  revealed  on  their  coming 
to  the  surface.  To  prevent  the  dress 
from  being  chafed  by  the  heavy  boots 
he  is  obliged  to  W'ear,  the  diver  puts  on 
a  pair  of  rough  stockings  outside  the 
dress,  and  over  these  his  boots,  each  of 
which  is  soled  with  lead  to  the  weight 
of  ten  pounds,  to  assist  him  in  steadying 
his  movements,  which  w'ould  otherwise 
be  impeded  by  the  buoyancy  of  water 
at  great  depths.  He  then  draws  over 
his  head,  covering  alt  parts  except  the 
face,  a  woollen  cap,  to  protect  him 
against  the  draught  from  the  pumping 
through  the  upper-air  pipe.  Finally,  ho 
puts  on  a  helmet  of  polished  copper, 
which  fits  on  to  a  metal  band  attached 
to  the  dress,  and  which  is  then  screwed 
hermetically  tight  with  wing  nuts.  The 
helmet  has  three  glasses,  one  in  the  front, 
.and  one  at  each  side,  to  enable  the  diver 
to  have  a  comprehensive  vie#  of  what 
he  is  about.  These  glasses  are  protected 


from  accident  by  transverse  iron  bars. 
An  accident  by  the  breaking  of  a  glass 
is  not  so  seiious  as  might  at  first  sight 
appear,  since  the  pressure  of  air  from 
the  inside  of  the  helmet  would  resist  the 
rush  of  the  water  long  enough,  at  all 
events,  to  enable  the  diver  to  make  him¬ 
self  socui'e.  These  glasses  can  be  screw¬ 
ed  off  the  helmet,  and  the  front  is  not 
fixed  on  until  the  diver  is  ready  to 
descend,  and  the  helmet  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  air-pump.  We  have 
heard  a  diver  say  that  when  the  helmet 
is  new,  it  is  so  highly  polished  that  the 
fish,  attracted  by  the  light  refiected  from 
it,  frequently  come  bobbing  against  it  in 
their  curiosity  to  know  who  their  new 
companion  is.  The  men  who  dive  for 
pearls  in  the  Scotch  lakes  insist  that 
during  their  w’ork  they  often  have  shoals 
of  great  lake-trout  swimming  about  them. 
The  helmet,  how'ever,soon  blackens  with 
the  action  of  the  water.  When  equipped 
in  this  head-piece,  the  diver  has  some- 
w’hat  the  appearance  about  the  upper 
part  of  one  of  the  Tower  men-in-armor. 
The  helmet  is  fitted  with  a  foul-air  valve, 
so  arranged  that  the  water  cannot  enter, 
but  which  provides  for  the  egress  of  the 
vitiated  air.  In  connection  with  the 
fresh-air  pipe,  which  is  fixed  on  to  the 
back  of  the  helmet,  is  a  self-acting  or 
safety-valve,  uhich,  if  any  accident 
should  happen  by  the  breaking  of  the 
pipe,  will  close  the  helmet  to  the  ingress 
of  water,  and  enable  the  diver  to  have 
sufticient  air  in  the  dress  to  last  him 
until  he  extricates  himself  from  his  dan¬ 
gerous  position.  He  is  immediately  ap¬ 
prised  of  such  a  mishap  by  the  cessation 
of  the  great  rushing  noise  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  working  of  the  pump.  The 
air-pipe,  of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  kept 
open  from  end  to  end  by  a  brass  spiral 
wire,  is  screwed  on  to  the  helmet  at  the 
back,  passed  under  the  left  arm  of  the 
diver,  and  connected  with  the  air-pump. 
A  rope  signal-line  is  passed  round  the 
diverts  body  and  under  his  right  arm, 
the  other  end  being  held  by  those  ope¬ 
rating  on  the  surface.  He  is  further 
equipped  with  a  stout  leathern  belt,  to 
which  is  attached  a  short  double-edged 
knife  or  dagger,  and  also  with  two 
le.aden  weights,  calculated,  of  course, 
with  respect  to  the  depth  to  which  he 
has  to  descend,  and  these  are  equally 
disposed  before  and  behind  over  his 
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shoulders.  Mr.  Siebe’s  .irrangenients 
have  been  made  so  that  these  weights 
can  be  slipped  inst.mtly  if  the  diver 
should  lose  his  way  and  wish  to  rise  to 
the  surface.  Great  care,  however,  has 
to  be  exercised  in  selecting  this  method 
of  getting  out  of  a  difficulty,  as  the  im¬ 
mediate  effect  of  slipping  these  heavy 
weights  is  that  the  diver  rises  to  the  sur¬ 
face  almost  as  swiftly  as  if  he  had  been 
shot  out  of  a  gun.  On  one  occasion,  a 
diver  who  dropped  one  of  his  weights 
by  accident,  came  to  the  surface  with 
such  force  as  to  overset  a  small  boat. 
The  strength  of  the  copper  helmet  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  it  was  simply  deeply  indented. 
One  of  the  Mersey  Docks  divers  was 
lately  struck  by  the  paddle  of  a  steamer, 
and  although  be  was  so  much  injured  as 
to  be  confined  to  the  hospital  for  some 
time,  the  blow  did  not  break  the  helmet. 
The  necessity  for  slipping  the  weights 
is,  however,  reduced  to  a  minimum,  by 
the  use  of  the  signal  or  life-line.  In  or¬ 
dinary  cases,  when  the  diver  is  ready  to 
descend,  a  rope-ladder,  heavily  weight¬ 
ed,  is  attached  to  the  boat,  and  by  this 
the  diver  reaches  the  bottom. 

The  operations  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water  are  usually  conducted  from  a 
Large  flat  or  lighter.  To  the  deck  of 
this  is  screwed  the  air-pump,  and  imme¬ 
diately  the  diver  disapjiears,  the  working 
of  the  pump  commences.  The  pump 
now’  in  use  is  a  highly-finished  piece  of 
workmanship,  and  is  kept  in  a  box  to 
guard  against  accidents.  It  has  three 
cylinders,  with  w’hat  is  called  a  three- 
throw  crank,  by  which  a  continuous 
supply  of  air,  greater  indeed  than  is  ever 
required,  is  obtained.  The  cylinders  are 
so  arranged  as  to  communicate  with  the 
outer  air,  and  while  one  is  discharging 
into  the  pipe  the  others  are  filling  from 
without,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Mr. 
Siebe  has  added  to  his  pump  a  cistern  of 
water,  which  surrounds  the  cylinders 
and  keeps  the  air  cool,  a  matter  of  vast 
importance  in  hot  climates.  He  has  also 
invented  a  pressure-gauge,  by  which  the 
depth  at  which  the  diver  is  working  can 
be  ascertained,  and  the  air  supply  regu¬ 
lated — the  greater  the  depth  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  air  requir^  to  enable  the 
dress  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water. 
Stationed  on  the  deck  by  the  side  of  the 
pumpers  is  a  man  whose  functions  are 
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important,  and  whose  vigilance  must  be 
inceasant,  since  upon  him  depends  in 
many  cases  the  life  of  the  diver.  He 
has  possession  of  the  surface-end  of  the 
life-line,  and  carries  on  a  sort  of  code 
telegraphy  with  the  diver.  He  has  from 
time  to  time  to  communicate  w’ith  the 
diver  b^  pulling  the  rope,  and  if  no 
answer  is  given  the  diver  must  be  hauled 
up  immediately,  as  he  m.ay  have  gone  off 
into  a  fainting  fit,  or,  as  happened  to  old 
Charles  Deane,  have  dropped  into  a  com¬ 
fortable  nap.  The  code  is  simple.  One 
pull  of  the  life-line  from  the  diver  means 
“  all  right ;  ”  tw’o  pulls,  “  send  down 
slings,”  (to  attach  to  the  articles  which 
are  to  be  recovered) ;  three  pulls, 
“  send  down  basket;”  four  pulls,  “  haul 
up  goods  found.”  Another  man  is 
stationed  at  the  air-pipe,  to  whom  one 
pull  signifies  “  all  right ;  ”  two  pulls 
“  more  air,”  (the  pumn  must  then  be 
w’orked  faster^ ;  three  pulls,  haul  in  the 
slack  of  the  pipe  ;  ”  four  pulls,  “  haul  up 
diver.”  The  diver  is  provided  with  a 
heavy  crowbar  to  lift  goods  about  with, 
and  this  bar,  which  on  the  surface  is 
quite  unwieldly,  becomes  light  and 
manageable  at  a  certain  depth  of  water. 
The  diver  .adopts  a  crab-like  method  of 
walking,  since  the  effect  of  his  going 
straight  ahead  in  dark  water  mi^it  be 
to  come  into  collision  with  something 
that  would  break  the  glasses  of  the 
helmet. 

The  greatest  depth  to  which  a  diver 
can  descend  with  the  present  appliances 
in  safety  is  about  160  feet,  and  for  this 
a  burden  of  one  hundred  weight  must  be 
disposed  about  his  person.  The  average 
depth  at  which  he  can  work  comfortably 
is  about  ninety  feet,  which  was  near  the 
depth  at  which  the  operations  upon  the 
Royal  George  were  conducted.  In 
water  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  deep, 
the  men  can  work  for  two  hours  at  a 
time,  coming  up  for  ten  minutes’  rest, 
and  doing  a  day’s  work  of  six  or  seven 
hours.  An  English  diver  incased  in  one 
of  Siebe’s  dresses,  went  down  in  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  to  a  depth  of  165  feet,  and 
remained  there  for  twenty-five  minutes ; 
and  we  have  heard  that  Green,  the 
American  diver,  inspected  a  wreck  in 
one  of  the  Canadian  lakes  at  a  depth  of 
170  feet  ;^uthis  experience  was  enough 
to  convun*  him  that  he  could  not  work 
on  it  without  danger  to  life.  At  this 
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depth  the  pressure  of  water  on  the 
hands  is  so  great  as  to  force  the  blood 
to  the  head  and  bring  on  fainting  fits, 
while  the  requisite  volume  of  air  inside 
the  dress  to  resist  the  outside  pressure 
of  the  water  is  so  great  that  it  would 
speedily  suffocate  the  diver.  Means 
have  been  tried  to  obviate  these  difficul¬ 
ties,  but  for  the  present  a  limit  has  been 
set  to  the  extent  to  which  man  may  pen¬ 
etrate  the  secrets  of  the  deep.  An  in¬ 
genious  Italian  workman  has  brought  to 
this  country  plans  for  a  sort  of  scale- 
armor  dress  which  would  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  water ;  but  our  sub¬ 
marine  engineers  think  that  this  would 
not  obviate  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  limits  placed  to  human  endurance. 

Sundry  inventions  have  been  put  for¬ 
ward  for  supplying  the  divers  with  an 
artificial  light;  but  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  they  can  make  out  what  they 
are  doing.  W e  have  heard  a  man  say 
that  at  a  depth  of  eighty  feet  he  could 
discern  the  bottom  of  the  ship  moored 
above  him,  and  as  a  general  rule  the  men 
prefer  to  trust,  like  blind  men,  to  their 
sense  of  touch.  With  regard  to  the 
temperature  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  w’e 
are  led  to  infer  that  it  is  equable.  In  the 
hot  days  of  summer,  the  men  realize  the 
fables  about  the  cool  grottos  of  the  water- 
nymps;  while  in  winter  the  diver  is 
much  warmer  than  his  friends  on  the 
surface.  We  are  not  aw’are  that  any  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  made  to  determine 
this. 

Whitstable  is  famous  for  two  things — 
oysters  and  divers,  who  by  a  curious  fate 
have  been  brought  into  that  conjunction 
from  which  they  started — the  earliest 
divers,  as  we  have  seen,  being  divers  for 
oysters.  When  the  telegraph  wires  are 
flashing  up  to  Lloyd’s  the  news  of  wrecks 
on  all  parts  of  our  coasts,  the  agents  of 
that  ubiquitous  association  arc  busy  in 
all  the  public-houses  of  the  South  Eastern 
Railway’s  coaling-station,  hunting  up 
divers  to  be  dispatched  on  expeditions 
of  salvage.  Shortly  there  may  be  seen 
hasty  packing  of  uncanny-looking  equip¬ 
ments,  and  hardy-looking,  broad-shoul¬ 
dered  men  making  their  way  to  the  toy- 
box  railway-station,  from  whence  they 
will  take  flight  to  all  thejjgreat  points  of 
disaster.  These  divers  are  not  usually 
trained  to  the  work,  but  are  drawn  prin¬ 
cipally  from  the  ranks  of  sailors,  masons. 


shipbuilders,  and  carpenters.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  it  were  required  to  repair  the 
bottom  of  a  ship,  a  shipbuilding  diver 
would  be  selected ;  or  if  to  erect  a  pier, 
a  mason  diver  would  be  told  off  to  the 
work.  In  special  instances  an  artisan 
w'ill  necessarily  have  to  be  instructed  in 
the  diving  art,  as  for  instance  when  it  is 
required  to  take  to  pieces  and  send  up 
the  engines  of  a  ship  that  has  been  sunk. 
A  good  diver  will  earn  about  1/.  a  day, 
and  will  be  in  tolerable  regular  employ¬ 
ment.  This  applies  only  to  the  deep¬ 
water  divers ;  if  they  are  working  in  shal¬ 
low  w’ater  the  wages  are  but  from  10s. 
to  15«.  a  d.ay.  The  use  of  the  apparatus 
is  usually  charged  for  separat^,  at  the 
rate  of  2/.  or  3/.  per  week.  The  more 
adventurous  and  8ucceB.sful  of  the  divers 
are  by  no  means  content  with  mere 
weekly  wages,  but  make  special  stipula¬ 
tions  for  extra  risks,  in  which  case  the 
remuneration  generally  takes  the  form  of 
a  percentage  upon  the  value  upon  W’hat- 
ever  is  recovered.  In  some  cases,  as  may 
be  supposed,  they  obtain  large  sums  of 
money.  N’otwithstanding  the  facts  that 
the  divers  do  no't  usually  constitute 
shining  lights  in  teetotal  societies  (when 
at  work,  however,  they  are  ex  necessitate 
abstemious),  and  also  that  they  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  great  personal  risks,  they  are 
usually  long-lived  and  commonly  present 
the  appearance,  quite  an  exceptional  ap¬ 
pearance  we  may  say,  of  hale  and  hearty 
men.  John  Hall,  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  the  confraternity,  lived  to 
eighty ;  and  Whitstable  c.an  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  produce  men  who  may  bo  said  to 
have  shaken  fins  w'ith  the  sharks  any  time 
these  fifty  years. 

Of  the  various  works  in  which  such 
men  are  employed  it  would  be  impossible 
to  furnish  anything  like  a  complete  list. 
The  recovery  of  wrecks  forms,  or  did 
form,  their  principal  occupation,  while 
by  the  application  of  a  principle  of  filling 
the  holds  of  ships  with  india-rubber  air¬ 
bags,  afterward  inflated  upon  calcula¬ 
tions  founded  on  those  made  by  Sinclair 
the  mathematician  of  Edinburgn  in  1688, 
and  contained  in  his  Proposal  for  Buoy¬ 
ing  up  a  Ship  of  any  Burden  from  the 
Bottom  o^  the  ^a,  they  are  able  actu¬ 
ally  to  raise  vessels  bodily  from  the  deep. 
The  operations  upon  the  Royal  George.^ 
whose  wreck  had  for  more  than  half  a 
century  impeded  the  navigation  of  Ports 
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mouth  Harbor,  and  from  which  the 
guns,  &c.  were  recovered,  the  vessel 
being  blown  up,  and  the  pieces  removed 
by  the  divers  employed  for  some  years, 
are  among  the  chief  victories  of  the  div¬ 
ing  art  in  its  modern  development.  The 
immense  amount  of  money  recovered 
from  the  Royal  Charter  by  their  means 
has  also  evidenced  their  usefulness.  Even 
after  all  hope  of  further  salvage  had  been 
abandoned,  a  diver,  upon  his  own  ven¬ 
ture,  recovered  in  a  short  time  sonie 
300/.  or  400/.  from  the  Royal  Charter 
wreck.  Of  the  success  of  divers  in  re¬ 
pairing  the  bottoms  of  ships  we  had  an 
instance  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  when 
the  Agamemnon  was  struck  below  the 
water-line,  and  would  have  had  to  be 
docked  at  ifalta  but  th.at  a  diver  went 
down  and  repaired  the  injury  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  ship  again  went  into 
action.  The  blasting  and  removing  of 
rocks  and  other  impediments  form  also 
an  important  part  of  diving  work.  The 
rocks  are  blasted  by  means  of  charges 
of  gunpowder  placed  upon  them  in  can¬ 
isters,  which  are  connected  with  a  voltaic 
battery  worked  from  the  barge  or  base 
of  operations.  The  proceedings  of  Mr. 
Hicks  at  Menai  Straits,  before  referred 
to,  are  examples  of  what  may  be  done  in 
this  manner:  while  the  deep  entrances 
to  the  Birkenhead  North  Docks  and  the 
works  in  Portpatrick  Harbor  form  a 
striking  testimony  to  the  great  import¬ 
ance  and  success  of  such  operations.  In 
the  construction  of  bridges,  — notably 
those  of  Westminster  and  the  works  pro¬ 
ceeding  at  Blackfriars, — the  assistance 
of  divers  has  been  found  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary;  and  equally  so  in  the  cognate 
works  upon  piers,  docks,  dock-gates, 
harbors,  «&c. 

The  Admiralty  have  organized  a  corps 
of  divers  under  the  superintendence  of 
their  submarine  engineer,  Mr.  Siebc. 
Any  young  A.  B.  seamen  who  wdsh  to 
learn  to  dive  are  drafted  off  for  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  Excellent,  in  Portsmouth 
Harbor,  where  they  are  instructed  by 
Mr.  William  Hardy,  the  chief  diver  of 
Portsmouth  Dockyard,  who  has  been  for 
twenty  years  in  the  service,  and  has 
W’orked  at  a  depth  of  160  feet.  When 
the  men  are  considered  competent  they 
are  commissioned  to  some  vessel — each 
vessel  on  service  carrying  a  diver,  who 
is  classed  as  a  petty  officer.  Their  busi. 


ness  is  to  repair  any  damage  to  the  ship’s 
bottom,  to  examine  the  screw-propeller 
and  the  cable  if  necessary,  and  so  on. 
Some  of  the  vessels  on  foreign  stations 
have  rendered  essential  service  by  lend¬ 
ing  their  men  and  apparatus  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  mails  when  an  accident  has 
happened  to  a  mail-steamer.  If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  it  is  now  the  practice  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  see  that  a  diver  is 
appointed  to  all  the  seaports  in  the  king¬ 
dom. 

The  old  divers  arc  fond  of  recounting 
the  glories  of  their  craft,  and  as  we  have 
before  noticed,  are  speci.ally  impressed 
wdth  any  inform.ation  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  vessels  of  the  Armada.  This  spirit 
has  been  fostered  no  less  bv  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  ancestor  of  the  Mulgr.aves 
than  by  the  good  fortune  of  John  Gann 
of  Whitstable.  This  old  diver  was 
many  years  since  employed  on  the  Gal¬ 
way  coast,  and  used  to  p.as3  his  evenings 
in  a  public-house  frequented  by  fisher¬ 
men.  One  of  these  men  repeating  a 
tradition  which  had  long  existed  in  the 
district,  told  Gann  that  one  of  the  Spat)- 
ish  vessels  had  been  wrecked  not  far 
from  th.at  coast,  and  intimated  that  he 
himself  could  point  out  the  spot.  Gann 
having  finished  his  special  job,  made 
terms  with  the  fisherman,  and  they  w’ere 
both  out  for  many  weeks  dragging  the 
spot  indicated,  for  any  traces  of  wreck. 
They  were  at  last  rewarded  by  coming 
upon  obstructions  with  their  grapnels. 
Gann  brought  out  his  diving-apparatus, 
and  sure  enough  the  truth  of  the  tradi¬ 
tion  was  vindicated  by  the  finding  of  a 
number  of  dollars,  which  bad  originally 
been  packed  in  b.arrels;  the  barrels, 
however,  had  rotted  away  and  left  the 
gold  stacked  in  barrel-shape.  With  the 
money  so  recovered,  John  Gann  built  at 
Whitstable,  his  native  place,  a  row  of 
houses  which,  to  commemorate  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  he  called  Dollar  Row. 

An  amusing  anecdote  is  told  in  which 
the  sacred  hunger  of  pernicious  gold 
just  escaped  being  satisfied.  A  couple 
of  divers  had  been  engaged  to  bring  up 
the  treasure  from  a  Spanish  ship,  and 
after  recovering  what  they  thought  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  principal  in  the  transac¬ 
tion,  they  determined  to  do  a  little  busi¬ 
ness  on  their  own  account.  They  told 
him,  therefore,  that  all  the  money  had 
been  recovered  ;  but  he  persuaded  them 
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to  make  another  search,  to  which  they 
were  obliged  to  consent  to  save  appear¬ 
ances.  To  amnse  themselves,  while  they 
were,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word, 
amusing  their  employer,  they — so  runs 
the  story — began  to  play  pitch-and-toss 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  the  coin 
still  remaining  in  the  wreck.  One  of 
the  coins  in  the  process  of  tossing  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  after  a  time  the  men  came 
up  and  solemnly  declared  that  nothing 
remained  below.  The  employer,  how¬ 
ever,  happening  to  go  behind  one  of 
them  discovered  a  coin  sticking  in  his 
belt  or  some  part  of  his  dress.  This 
was  the  missing  coin.  Such  evidence 
was  conclusive  against  the  divers.  The 
principal  therefore  di.smissed  them,  ob¬ 
tained  other  divers,  .and  recovered  a 
great  deal  more  money.  Such  a  story, 
it  is  true,  sounds  apocryphal,  but  it  is 
told  and  believed  by  divers. 

Kelics  of  the  Royal  George  are  of 
course  common  enough  in  Portsmouth, 
but  the  unique  collection  of  curiosities 
made  by  Mr.  Siebe,  who  conducted  the 
diving  operations,  are  destined  for  South 
Kensington,  if  they  are  not  already 
there.  A  ve.vatious  but  somewhat  laugh¬ 
able  incident  transpired  during  the  work 
on  the  foundations  of  New  Westminster 
Bridge.  It  is  said  that  curiosity  was 
aroused  by  the  small  quantity  of  work 
done  by  those  who  were  sent  dowti  in 
the  bell,  and  it  was  at  last  discovered 
that  in  place  of  working,  the  men  used 
to  amuse  themselves  by  playing  cards, 
and  considered  themselves  much  ag¬ 
grieved  that  they  were  not  .able  to 
smoke.  After  this,  the  contractors  had 
the  men  equipped  in  diving-dresses, 
which  put  an  end  to  card-playing,  .at  all 
events.  The  divers,  too,  are  fond  of  re¬ 
lating  the  cases  in  which  large  sums 
have  been  recovered  from  ships  by 
divers  who  have  entered  upon  specula¬ 
tions.  The  chances  of  salvage  from  the 
Royal  Charter  were  sold  for  1,000/., 
while  in  one  of  the  working  days  .alone, 
a  sum  of  3,000/.  was  recovered.  The 
ultimate  profit  of  that  transaction  we 
have  not  been  able  to  learn.  The  sums 
recovered  by  Mr.  Siebe  from  the  Co¬ 
lumbia^  wrecked  oflT  Point  do  Gallo  in 
1850,  and  by  Mr.  Heinke  from  the  Pen¬ 
insular  .and  Oriental  steamer  Malabar^ 
in  1860  (no  less  th.an  280,000/.  were  re¬ 
covered  in  this  case),  and  the  recovery 


W  John  Gann  of  100,000/.  from  the 
Rady  Charlotte,  show  how  natural  is 
the  spirit  which  leads  the  diver  to 
dilate  upon  them. 

The  aiver  has  sometimoo  s.ad  duties 
to  perform,  as  happened  in  the  case 
of  the  steamship  Dalhousie,  which  was 
sunk  near  Dundee  some  years  since. 
The  divers  had  in  that  case  to  go  into 
the  cabins  and  remove  the  bodies  of 
the  drowned.  Some  were  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  prayer,  others  appeared  as  they 
were  last  engaged  in  their  impotent 
struggle  with  death ;  while  the  most 
affecting  sights  of  all  were  those  in 
which  children  ivere  found  clinging 
appealingly  to  their  p.arents.  Such  oc¬ 
currences  as  a  matter  of  course  are 
frequent,  and  constitute  the  least  pleas¬ 
ant  part  of  a  diver’s  business.  There 
are  many  other  stories  current,  some 
of  a  pathetic,  but  most  of  a  comical 
nature :  such,  for  instance,  as  relations 
of  fights  with  sharks  and  dog-fish,  in 
which  the  men  had  to  seek  refuge 
from  their  enemy  in  the  holds  of 
wrecked  ships ;  and  the  tale  told  to 
M.  Esquiros  by  the  Plymouth  divers, 
about  one  of  their  body  who  had  love- 
passages  with  a  mermaid,  which  of 
course  ended  in  the  usual  manner ; 
poetical  justice  made  and  provided  for 
such  cases  being  fulfilled  by  the  drown¬ 
ing  of  the  rash  lover. 

The  number  of  accidents  from  diving 
is  surprisingly  small,  so  perfectly  safe 
have  the  apparatus  and  arrangements 
now  been  made.  One  of  the  most  trag¬ 
ical  accidents  recorded  was  caused  in 
a  singular  manner,  but  was  in  no  de¬ 
gree  owing  to  any  defect  in  the  diving- 
apparjitus  itself.  A  diver  at  work  upon 
a  wreck  at  Valparaiso,  had  fixed  the 
slings  round  a  box  containing  ingots  of 
gold.  In  the  course  of  hauling  up  the 
slings  broke  and  the  box  of  gold  de¬ 
scended  upon  the  poor  diver,  killing 
him  there  and  then. 

-■  --  -  - 
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generously  heroic  action  performed  by 
an  Indian  chief  on  behalf  of  a  brother 
chieftain,  adds,  It  is  such  deeds  as  these 
we  love  to  tell  our  children,  that  they 
may  learn  what  actions  great  men  do.” 
As  such  is  the  impression  of  the  mind 
after  reading  Mr.  Kaye’s  Lives  of  In¬ 
dian  Oficers,  the  stories  of  such  lives 
should  be  recited  to  our  children,  that 
they  may  learn  how  m-eat  men  are  made. 
“  I  wish,”  says  Mr.  Kaye,  in  his  prefa¬ 
tory  remarks,**  that  the  youth  of  Eng- 
hand  should  see  in  these  volumes  what 
men,  merely  by  the  force  of  their  own 
personal  characters,  can  do  for  their 
country  in  India,  and  what  they  can  do 
for  themselves.”  And  we  imagine  this 
design  will  be  fully  realized,  and  the 
painstaking  labors  of  the  author  com¬ 
pletely  rewarded  by  his  work  giving  ad¬ 
ditional  motive  and  incentive  to  heroic 
action,  and  to  lives  of  brave,  manly  duty  ; 
for  it  is  impossible  for  such  a  work  as 
Mr.  Kaye’s  to  fail  in  accomplishing,  to 
some  extent,  the  contemplated  end. 
Read,  as  it  will  be  by  numbei-s,  at  the 
age  u  hen  a  romantic  fei-vor  throbs  and 
jmlsates  through  the  veins  and  the  soul 
— at  the  age  when  ineffaceable  impres¬ 
sions  are  most  readily  received,  and 
sympathies  for  what  is  heroic  and  grand 
in  human  action  and  life  are  easily  kin¬ 
dled  ;  the  age,  as  Wordsworth  says, 
before  the 

Shades  of  Uie  prison-house  begin  to  close 

About  the  growing  boy. 

It  is  in  this  way  such  works  as  the  Lives 
of  Indian  Officers  prove  of  inestimable 
value,  and  are  to  be  regarded,  apart 
from  their  value  as  contributions  to  his¬ 
tory  and  literature,  as  powerful  moral 
agents  in  fostering  noble  thought  and 
intention,  and  in  giving  additional  stim¬ 
ulus  to  those  who  have  already  begun 
to  tread  the  upward  path  of  honorable 
effort.  Lives  of  self-sacrifice  and  self- 
abnegation,  lives  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  otners,  lives  spent  in  promoting  their 
country’s  glory,  or  in  accomplishing 
great  undertakings,  can  never  be  recited 
in  vain,  or  prove  useless  to  the  young 
of  any  age  or  nation.  On  the  con¬ 
trary. 

The  heights  by  great  men  reach’d  and  kept, 

will  be  traced  with  a  glow  of  enthusiasm, 
and  a  yearning  desire  will  be  kindled  in 
the  heart  to  accomplish  similar  achieve- 
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ments ;  and  when  such  a  desire  as  this 
takes  possession  of  the  soul,  and  gives  a 
color  to  the  early  actions  and  dawning 
life  of  the  yotmg  man,  it  does  more  than 
almost  anything  else  to  keep  the  nature 
pure  and  free  from  mean,  sordid,  and 
base  motives. 

The  volumes  are  a  kind  of  biographical 
history  of  India,  dating  from  the  .admin¬ 
istration  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  the 
year  1786,  to  the  year  of  the  great  senoy 
rebellion,  in  1857,  and  are  a  record  of 
the  lives  of  some  of  those  officers  who 
have  helped  to  build  up  and  consolidate 
our  great  Indian  empire  —  a  fruitful 
theme  for  any  author’s  pen,  and  not  to 
be  exhausted  by  two  or  three  series  of 
volumes  similar  in  size  and  interest  to 
those  now  before  us ;  and  we  know  of  no 
writer  so  capable  of  continuing  what  he 
has  so  ably  begun  as  Mr.  Kaye  himself. 
Not  only  has  he  written  many  previous 
works  on  India,  but  he  is  likewise  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  the  country,  and 
also  closely  allied  by  ties  of  friendship  to 
very  many  of  those  who  have  helped  to 
make  its  history.  The  lives  are  all  pleas¬ 
ingly  and  graphically  told  ;  public, 
private,  and  domestic  virtues  and  inci¬ 
dents  are  so  admirably  blended  together 
as  to  relieve  each  other,  like  the  darker 
and  brighter  colors  in  a  painting,  so 
that  the  reader  gains  a  good  conception 
and  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  actions 
which  made  their  names  worthy  of  being 
enshrined  in  history,  but  of  those  moral 
qualities  which  impart  dignity  to  charac¬ 
ter,  and  endear  their  possessors  to  the 
hearts  and  memories  of  those  who  Avere 
privileged  to  class  them  in  the  number 
of  their  friends.  A  tinge  of  rora.ance 
appears  to  color  the  lives  of  all ;  and 
this  is  not  surprising,  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  that,  with  one  exception,  they  each 
left  England  at  an  age  ivhen  most  others 
of  their  standing  in  society  were  still 
at  school,  to  carve  out  for  themselves  a 
pathway  to  fortune  and  to  fame,  in  a 
country  so  comparatively  unknown  fifty 
years  since  ^and  so  little  known  even 
now’)  as  India,  where  cnstom.s,  language, 
and  scenery  were  something  so  directly 
opposite  to  their  home-life  in  England. 
A  kind  of  mythic  atmosphere  seemed, 
to  many  minds,  to  surround  India,  which 
De  Quincey  well  expresses  when  he 
says : — **  The  mere  antiquity  of  Asiatic 
things,  of  their  institutions,  hbtories. 
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above  all,  of  their  mythologies,  «fcc.,  is 
so  impressive,  that  to  me  the  vast  age  of 
the  race  ami  name  overjmwcrs  the  sense 
of  youth  in  the  imlivulual.  .  .  .  Even 
Englishmen,  though  not  bred  in  any 
knowledge  of  such  institutions,  cannot 
but  shudder  at  the  mystic  sublimity  of 
castes  that  have  flowed  apart,  iind  refus¬ 
ed  to  mix  through  such  immemorial 
tracts  of  time  ;  nor  can  any  man  fail  to 
be  awed  by  the  sanctity  of  the  Ganges, 
or  the  very  name  of  the  Eujflirates.  It 
contributes  much  to  these  feelings  that 
Asia  i.s,  and  has  been  for  thousands  of 
years,  the  part  of  the  earth  most  swarm¬ 
ing  with  human  life,  the  great  “  offici- 
na  ffcntvan.  Man  is  a  weed  in  those 
regions.”  These  are,  in  a  lesser  or  great¬ 
er  degree,  the  undefined  feelings  with 
wdiich  India  has  been  reg.arded,  floating 
in  the  minds  of  many.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  those  who  have  plunged  into 
the  tliick  of  life  there,  should  be  viewed 
by  their  friends  at  home  as  enveloped  in 
a  h.alo  of  romance.  All  who  read  these 
volumes,  and  whose  natures  sy’mpathize 
with  Avhat  is  grand  in  human  character 
and  action,  cannot  fail  to  be  touched  by 
the  livesso  clearly  and  ably  drawn  by 
our  author.  Natures  strong,  bright,  and 
impulsive,  seeing,  as  it  were  intuitively, 
what  w'ork  was  to  be  done,  and  eager 
and  willing  to  do  it,  almost  rebellious  if 
not  allowed  to  do  it ;  others  again,  calm, 
self-reliant  and  self-contained,  doing 
noble  and  praiseworthy  work  for  their 
country,  and  for  the  people  wdth  whom 
they  were  surrounded,  and  yet,  withal, 
having  implicit  trust  and  faith  in  the 
overruling  providence  of  God,  and  in 
the  hurry  and  press  of  occupation,  and 
in  the  midst  of  strife  and  danger,  finding 
time  to  seek  help,  strength,  and  guid¬ 
ance  by  prayer,  and  at  last  meeting,  it 
may  be,  a  hero’s  death  in  the  storm 
and  rage  of  battle,  or  finding  a  nameless 
grave  away  from  friends,  and  amongst 
those  who  had  treacherously  murdered 
them. 

The  volumes  commence  with  the  life 
of  Lord  Cornwallis,  a  man  possessing  no 
brilliancy  of  genius  or  high  mental  en¬ 
dowments,  but  a  large  amount  of  clear, 
practical  good  sense,  with  uprightness 
and  integrity  of  character,  who  acted 
from  a  conscientious  idea  of  duty,  and 
who  loved  to  do  his  work  well.  It  was 
judicious  of  Mr.  Kaye  to  make  Lord 
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Cornwallis  the  first  of  his  heroes  in  the 
Lives  of  Indian  Officers,  f  or  it  was  his 
administration  that  made  the  other  lives 
j)os.sible,  and  by  the  work  he  performed 
cleared  a  pathway  for  his  successors  to 
rise  into  eminence  and  fame.  The  read¬ 
er  gains  a  tolerable  conception  of  the 
work  Lord  Cornwallis  accomplished  in 
India  by  the  slight  and  rapid  sketch  our 
author  gives  us  of  the  progress  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  East  India  Company.  The 
social  morality  of  the  Company’s  serv¬ 
ants  w'as  at  a  very  low  ebb  when  Lord 
Cornw.allis  arrived  in  India ;  drinking, 
gambling,  quarrelling,  and  licentiousness 
everywhere  prevailed.  Against  all  this 
Lord  Cornwallis  resolutely  set  his  face. 
Mr.  Kaye  says,  “  It  was  soon  known  that 
hard  drinking  and  high  play  were  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  would 
be  discountenanced  by  him.  And  from 
that  time  a  ste.ady  improvement  super¬ 
vened  upon  the  social  morality  of  the 
presidency.  People  began  to  keep  ear¬ 
lier  hours  ;  there  was  less  of  roystering 
and  of  gambling  than  before  his  arrival, 
and  as  a  natural  result,  less  duelling  and 
suicide,  both  of  w’hich  were  fearfully 
rampant  at  the  time  of  Lord  Cornwallis’s 
arrival  in  Calcutta.”  Indeed,  previous 
to  his  arrival,  disorder  and  quarrelling 
among  the  Company’s  servants  were 
continually  taking  place,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  council,  frequently  ending  in 
bloodshed.  Bad  as  it  was  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  not 
quite  so  lawless  as  at  its  commencement, 
when  we  are  informed  that  “  the  presi¬ 
dent  kept  his  councillors  in  order  with  a 
staff,  and  sometimes  enforced  his  author¬ 
ity  with  such  a  lavish  expenditure  of 
blows,  that  human  nature  could  not  bear 
up  without  complaining.  One  unfor¬ 
tunate  member  of  the  civil  service  of  the 
period  complained  that  he  had  received 
from  the  president  ‘  two  cuts  in  the  head, 
the  one  very  long  and  deep,  the  other  a 
slight  thing  in  comparison  to  that ;  then 
a  great  blowe  on  my  left  arme,  which 
has  inflamed  the  shoulder,  and  deprived 
me  of  the  u.se  of  that  limbe ;  on  my  right 
side  a  blowe  on  my  ribs,  just  beneath 
the  pap,  which  is  a  stoppage  to  my 
breath,  and  makes  me  incapable  of  help¬ 
ing  myself ;  on  my  left  hip  another,  noth¬ 
ing  inferior  to  the  first ;  but,  above  all, 
a  cut  on  the  brow  of  my  eye.’  ”  Lord 
Cornwallis  did  not  have  recourse  to  any 
65 
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such  violence  to  enforce  his  wishes.  Op¬ 
position,  however,  he  did  meet  with  (as 
what  reformer  does  not?)  both  in  India 
and  from  the  Company  in  England,  es- 
j>ecially  when  the  accomplishment  of  his 
wishes  touched  the  Company’s  purse. 
Eager  though  they  were  for  increased 
profits  from  their  various  establishments, 
they  were  yet  so  short-sighted  .as  to  pay 
their  servants  the  lowest  possible  sum 
for  wages,  making  up  the  deficiency  by 
allowing  each  one  to  trade  for  himself, 
which  they  did,  much  to  the  detriment 
of  their  employers,  by  considering  “self 
first,  and  Company  afterward.”  The 
folly  of  this  system  was  soon  apparent  to 
Lord  Comw-allis,  who  immediately  began 
to  apply  the  only  effectual  remedy  that 
would  in  any  way  remove  it — viz.,  by 
“paying  the  servants  in  proportion  to 
the  risks  which  they  incurred  and  the  in¬ 
conveniences  to  which  they  were  sub¬ 
jected  ;  ”  but  it  was  only  by  the  earnest 
and  repeated  recommendation  of  the 
Governor-General  that  the  Company  gave 
their  assent  to  his  contemplated  measure, 
which,  however,  he  had  practically  an¬ 
ticipated.  Another  source  of  opposition 
to  the  progress  of  Indian  reform  consist¬ 
ed  in  being  hampered  by  claimants  for 
lucrative  appointments ;  which  claimants, 
however,  had  no  claim  uj)on  the  Com¬ 
pany  or  the  Governor-General,  with  the 
•exception  of  a  letter  of  recommendation 
from  some  influential  person.ages  in  Eng¬ 
land  who  adopted  this  easy  method  of 
getting  rid  of  troublesome  petitioners. 
To  this  Lord  Cornwallis  w’as  strenuously 
op|K)sed ;  he  had  refused  all  personal 
applications  of  a  similar  kind  pre¬ 
vious  to  leaving  England ;  and  now  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  Lord  Sydney,  “  I  am 
still  persecuted  every  day  by  peoj)le 
•coining  out  with  letters  to  me,  who 
either  get  into  jail  or  starve  in  the  foreign 
.settlements.  For  God’s  s.ake,  do  all  in 
your  power  to  stop  this  madness.”  And 
to  one  applicant,  who  Inid  come  out  to 
India  with  the  usual  letter  of  recom¬ 
mendation,  he  writes,  “If  I  was  inclined 
to  serve  you,  it  is  wholly  out  of  my 
power  to  do  it,  without  a  breach  of  my 
duty.  I  most  earnestly  advise  you  to 
think  of  returning  to  England  as  soon  as 

Iiossible;  after  the  1st  of  January  next, 

[  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  sending 
you  thither.”  A  seemingly  harsh,  but, 
we  imagine,  a  very  effectual  way  of  dis- 
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missing  a  claimant,  and  one  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  to  that  rumored  to  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  Lord  Clive  in  a  similar  in¬ 
stance,  and  which  our  author,  quoting 
from  a  sixjech  of  Lord  Macaulay’s,  gives 
us  in  a  foot-note.  It  w.as  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  reading  of  the  India  Bill  of  1863 
that  Lord  Macaulay,  alluding  to  these 
adventurers,  said : — 

These  were  the  sort  of  men  who  took  no 
office,  but  simply  put  the  Governor-General 
to  a  species  of  ransom.  They  laid  upon  him 
a  sort  of  tax — what  the  Mahrattas  call  chout, 
and  the  Scotch  black-mail ;  that  is,  the  sum 
paid  to  a  thief,  in  consideration  that  he  went 
away  without  doing  harm.  There  was  a 
tradition  in  Calcutta,  where  the  story  was 
very  circumstantially  told  and  generally  be¬ 
lieved,  that  a  man  came  out  with  a  letter  of 
strong  recommendation  from  one  of  the  min¬ 
isters  during  Lord  Clive's  second  administra¬ 
tion.  Lord  Clive  saw  that  he  was  not  only 
unfit  for,  but  would  positively  do  harm  in, 
any  office,  and  said,  in  his  peculiar  way, 
“  Well,  chap,  how  much  do  you  want?  ”  Not 
being  accustomed  to  be  spoken  to  so  plainly, 
the  man  replied,  that  he  only  hoped  for  some 
situation  in  which  his  services  might  be  use¬ 
ful.  “  That  is  no  answer,  chap,”  said  Lord 
Clive ;  “  how  much  do  you  want  ?  Will 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  do?”  The 
person  replied,  that  he  should  be  delighted 
if,  by  laborious  service,  he  could  obtain  that 
competence.  Lord  Clive  then  wrote  out  an 
order  for  the  sum  at  once,  and  told  the  ap¬ 
plicant  to  leave  India  by  the  ship  he  came  in, 
and  Avheii  in  England  again,  to  remain  there. 

Difficulties  somewhat  retarded  reform, 
but  Lord  Cornwallis  W'as  not  the  man  to 
succumb  under  difficulties,  however  for¬ 
midable;  on  the  contrary,  he  calmly, 
but  steadily  and  re.solutely,  did  the  work 
he  thought  was  needed,  and  when  he 
left  India,  after  seven  years’  administra¬ 
tion,  it  was  with  the  conscious  knowledge 
and  proud  satisfaction  that  he  had 
wrought  groat  beneficial  changes  in, 
and  improved  the  character  of,  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  of  our  Indian  empire. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  at  any  length 
of  all  the  various  characters  contained  in 
the  work  before  us ;  yet  still  it  seems 
somewhat  arbitrary  and  invidious  to 
select  any  one  particular  life  on  which 
to  dilate,  where  all  are  noble  and  praise¬ 
worthy,  and  .all  exceedingly  interesting. 
But  among  the  five  biographies  that  oc¬ 
cupy  the  pages  of  the  first  volume,  that 
of  Sir  Charles  [Metcalfe  struck  us  as  be¬ 
ing  one  presenting  many  phases  jiccu- 
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liarly  attractive,  and  at  the  same  time 
affording  valuable  instruction  and  sug¬ 
gestion.  The  characteristic  merits  of 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe’s  life  will  be  readily 
discerned  by  the  reader,  as  he  traces  his 
career  from  the  time  when,  as  a  dream¬ 
ing  schoolboy  at  Eton,  “  he  w'as  wont 
to  pace  the  cloisters,  and  think  of  the 
days  to  come,  in  which  he  might  make 
for  himself  a  place  in  history  as  a  great 
orator,  a  great  statesman,  a  great  soldier, 
or  as  the  liberator  of  an  oppressed 
race,”  till  that  in  which  all  these  dreams 
were  realized,  and  in  his  old  age  he 
reached  the  climax  of  his  ambitious 
hopes,  though  scarcely  able  to  drag  his 
weary  and  worn  body  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  take  his  seat  as  a  peer  of  the 
realm.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  still  a  boy, 
he  was  removed  from  his  “  much-loved 
Eton,”  and  sent  out  to  India  to  make 
for  himself  a  fortune  and  a  name,  lie 
first  set  foot  in  that  country  in  the  year 
1801,  and  was  the  first  student  who 
signed  the  Statute  Book  of  the  College 
of  Fort  William,  then  recently  founded 
by  Lord  Wellesley.  Like  a  great  many 
more  men  who  became  famous  in  his¬ 
tory,  Charles  ^letcalfc,  after  the  first 
novelty  of  his  Indian  life  had  passed, 
grew  weary  and  despondent,  wrote 
home  to  say  “  that  he  hated  India,” 
and  that  all  his  future  happiness  depended 
on  being  allowed  to  return  again  to 
England.  The  answer  he  received  to  his 
request  to  leave  India,  was  a  letter 
of  encouragement  from  his  father,  and  a 
box  of  pills  from  his  mother,  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  gift  with  a  letter,  in  which  she 
wrote,  “  You  may  laugh  at  my  sending 
them,  but  I  think  you  are  bilious,  and  they 
w’ill  be  of  great  service.”  So  Charles,  who 
in  the  meantime  had  recovered  from  his 
depression,  stayed  in  India,  where  ho 
soon  found  useful  occupation  in  Lord 
Wellesley’s  office,  who  possessed  suffi¬ 
cient  discernment  to  perceive  there  tvas 
something  more  than  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  young  lad  Metcalfe.  In  the 
year  1804,  when  only  nineteen  years  of 
age,  he  was  appointed  political  assistant 
to  General  Lake,  then  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  army ;  but  the  old  general 
and  his  staff  were  more  inclined  to  sneer 
at  the  “  boy-civilian  ”  as  a  “  non-combat¬ 
ant  clerk  ”  than  to  respect  him,  which, 
Mr.  Kaye  informs  us,  “young  Metcalfe 
got  some  inkling  of,”  and  quietly  bided 


his  time.  An  opportunity  soon  came.  The 
army  tvas  before  the  strong  fortress  of 
Deeg.  The  storming  party  was  told  off, 
and  the  “non-combatant  clerk”  volun¬ 
teered  to  accompany  it.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  enter  the  breach.  This  ex¬ 
cited  the  admiration  of  the  old  general, 
who  made  most  honorable  mention  of 
him  in  his  dispatch,  and  ever  afterward, 
throughout  the  campaign,  spoke  of  him 
as  the  “little  stormer.”  This  proved  that 
Metcalfe  possessed  courage,  and  was  not 
to  be  sneered  at  with  impunity.  Some 
time  after  this  the  “little  stormer”  w'as 
sent  as  “assistant  to  the  resident  at 
Delhi.”  The  resident  was  a  character 
Metcalfe  could  not  much  respect,  being 
a  man  much  given  to  the  language  of 
flattery,  and  “  who  had  been  represent¬ 
ed  in  a  caricature  of  the  day  as  saluting 
Satan  with  a  compliment,  and  washing 
‘long  life  and  prosperity  to  his  majes¬ 
ty.’”  But  it  was  while  at  Delhi  that 
young  Metcalfe  exhibited  another  hon- 
or.able  trait  in  his  character  ;  he  found 
his  expenses  far  exceeded  his  income, 
and  became  deeplj’  involved  in  debt, 
without,  apparently,  any  prospect  of 
liquidating  it.  However,  tvhilo  still  in 
doubt  and  perplexity  as  to  the  ways  and 
means  of  clearing  off  his  liabilities,  new 
duties  were  .added  to  the  routine  of  his 
work,  with  an  increase  of  income.  “  He 
detennined  to  convert  this  addition  to 
his  salary  into  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  and  resolutely  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  design,  he  paid  them  off 
to  the  last  sixpence  without  any  foreign 
aid,  and  soon  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
foitune.”  In  the  year  1808,  Metcalfe 
h.ad  an  ojiportunity  of  exhibiting  his 
skill  ns  a  diplomatist  in  the  mission  to 
Lahore,  to  which  he  was  appointed,  and 
the  negotiations  were  successfully  ac¬ 
complished  between  himself  and  Runjet 
Singh,  the  Sikh  ruler ;  so  successful  in¬ 
deed,  that  young  Metcalfe  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Government  for  the  zeal 
and  ability  with  which  he  had  conducted 
the  difficult  transactions.  In  his  twenty- 
sixth  year  he  was  resident  at  Delhi,  and 
was  able  to  save  £3,000  yearly  from  his 
salary.  It  is  a  somewhat  touching  trait 
in  the  character  of  the  Indian  heroes  of 
Mr.  Kaye’s  work,  that  they  one  and  all 
possessed  at  times,  or  rather  alw.ays,  an 
intense  yearning  for  England  and  home. 
While  gaining  honor  abroad,  while  ac- 
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ciunulating  fortune  in  tlie  subtleties  of 
diplomatic  missions,  or  in  the  strife  of 
war,  the  desire  is  continually  peeping 
out,  either  in  the  letters  written  home, 
or  in  the  words  spoken  of  friends.  One 
ye.irns  to  behold  the  faces  of  his  children, 
whom  he  has  left  behind  in  Engl.and ; 
another  longs  to  embrace  his  wife,  from 
whom  he  has  been  separated  so  long; 
Avhile  a  third  wishes  to  be  again  by  the 
side  of  the  mother  whose  stay  and  com¬ 
fort  he  is.  Domestic  loves  and  affections 
burnt  strongly  in  the  bosoms  of  all,  .and 
spread  their  genial  glow  over  their 
whole  nature,  softening  and  refining  their 
hearts.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  responsi¬ 
bilities,  Lord  Cornwallis  could  be  “  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  thoughts  of  his  Suffolk 
home.”  “Let  me  know  that  you  are 
well,  and  that  you  are  doing  well,”  he 
wrote  to  his  children,  “and  I  can  be 
happy,  even  in  Calcutta.”  Of  Sir  John 
Malcolm  we  are  told  “  there  were  times 
when  he  felt  very  isolated  and  compan¬ 
ionless,  a  solitary  man  in  a  strange  land, 
and  his  heart  often  turned  restlessly  to 
England,  as  though  there  alone  the 
blessings  of  domestic  life  were  to  be 
found,”  and  his  thoughts  6ontinually 
turned  to  his  old  home  at  “  Burnfoot.” 
And  of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  Mr.  K.aye 
writes,  that  his  “  heart,  untravelled, 
was  ever  fondly  turning  to  his  family 
at  Montrose ;  ”  and  himself  writes, 
“  how  dearly  should  I  like  to  see  little 
Charley  or  Cecilia  trudging  into  my 
canvas  abode.”  Bi-ave,  impulsive  Gen- 
ei*al  Neill  w’as  ever  longing  to  be  with 
his  wife  and  little  ones  far  aw’ay  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  grand,  noble  John  Nicholson 
never  failed  to  think  of  the  mother  who 
almost  idolized  her  brave  son.  And  so 
with  the  rest.  Charles  Metcalfe,  in  the 
thick  of  his  prosperous  career,  thought 
that  nothing  could  be  a  recompense  suf¬ 
ficient  to  compensate  for  not  seeing  his 
father  or  mother  for  so  many  years.  In 
the  year  1835  he  reached  the  topmost 
step  of  the  ladder  in  his  Indian  career, 
having  attained  the  dignity  of  Gover- 
oior-General.  “  The  dreams  of  the  Eton 
cloisters  ”  had  become  substantial  real¬ 
ities.  Further  honors,  however,  were 
in  store,  and  he  became  in  succession 
Governor  of  Jamaica  and  Governor- 
General  of  Canada;  and,  while  in  Can¬ 
ada,  after  forty-five  years’  work  and 
waiting,  he  reached  the  ultimate  pinnacle 


of  his  most  ambitious  hopes — he  was 
made  a  peer  of  the  realm.  But  he  feltlt 
came  “  too  late.”  The  wornout  and  dis¬ 
ease-stricken  statesman  felt  that  the  hon¬ 
or  would  “  not  add  one  jot  to  the  h.ap- 
pines-s  ”  he  still  hoped  to  enjoy,  by  living 
in  retirement  with  his  sister.  He  died  in 
the  year  1846.  “The  hast  sounds,”  we 
are  told,  “  which  reached  him  were  the 
sweet  strains  of  his  sister’s  harp.  ‘  How 
sweet  those  sounds  are !  ’  he  was  heard 
to  whisper,  almost  with  his  dying 
breath.” 

It  will  not  be  surprising  to  the  read¬ 
ers  of  Mr.  Kaye’s  work  to  find  that 
many  of  the*  Indian  heroes  gave  early 
indications  of  w'hat  metal  and  stuff  they 
were  made.  When  John  Malcolm,  a 
mere  lad  of  twelve  years  of  age,  went 
to  pass  at  the  India  House,  he  Avas 
nothing  daunted  by  the  “  august  assem¬ 
blage  of  directors.”  They  themselves 
Avere  pleased  with  the  good  looks  and 
youthful  appearance  of  the  lad ;  and  one 
of  their  number  inquired,  “  My  little 
man,  what  Avould  you  do  if  you  were 
to  meet  Hyder  Ali  ?  ”  “  Do,”  answered 
the  boyish  aspirant,  “  why,  sir,  I  would 
out  with  my  sword  and  cut  oft’  his 
head !  ”  And  this  spirit  of  boyish  con¬ 
fidence  never  seems  to  have  deserted 
him,  but  obtained  for  him,  in  scenes  of 
difficulty,  danger,  and  general  depres¬ 
sion,  the  cognomen  of  “Boy  Malcolm.” 
Eldred  Pottinger  exhibited  early  ])roofs 
of  his  love  of  military  life  and  adven¬ 
ture.  He  was  ever  playing  with  gun¬ 
powder,  erecting  fortifications,  superin¬ 
tending  mimic  sieges  and  battles,  and 
reading,  with  the  delightful  abandon¬ 
ment  so  characteristic  of  boys,  books  of 
traA’el,  Avar,  and  famous  sieges;  thus 
shadowing  forth  in  his  boyish  sports  and 
amusements  indications  of  the  military 
talents  for  AA'hich  hewas  afterward  so 
famous  as  the  defender  of  Her.at,  but 
which  never  came  to  their  full  fruition, 
because  of  his  early  death  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two  years.  The  bold,  brave,  fear¬ 
less,  and  independent  General  Neill  gave 
early  symptoms  of  Avhat  the  man  was 
to  l^eome ;  for  when  not  five  years  of 
age  he  one  morning  left  his  home,  and 
Avas  absent  for  many  hours,  much  to  the 
consternation  of  the  whole  household, 
who  W'ere  all  fearful  that  some  accident 
had  happened  to  the  child.  HoAvever, 
some  time  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
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d.'iy,  “  his  father  observed  him  coming, 
with  leisurely  composure,  homeward, 
across  a  long,  dangerous  embankment, 
which  confined  the  water  of  Barnwell 
Loch,  llis  father  went  to  meet  him, 
and  anxiously  asked,  ‘  Where  have  you 
been,  Jamie?’  ‘  Well,’  replied  the  boy, 

‘  I  just  thought  I’d  like  to  take  a  long 
walk,  and  look  at  all  things  as  I  went 
on,  and  see  whether  I  could  get  home 
by  myself.  And  I  have  done  it  I'  he 
added  proudly,  ‘  and  now  I  am  to  have 
no  more  nursery-maids  running  after 
me — I  can  manage  myself.’  ”  This  fear¬ 
less  independence  of  spirit  came  out  in 
full  play  and  force  during  the  great 
sepoy  rebellion  of  1857.  When  at 
Benares,  he  took  all  responsibility  upon 
himself,  and  when  civilians  wished  for 
a  council  of  Avar  to  decide  upon  future 
operations,  he  a  stop  to  that  non- 
sense''  And  further  on,  at  Allahabad, 
the  same  indomitable  spirit  supported 
him  when,  beneath  the  fierce  rays  of  an 
Indian  sun,  he  had  to  walk  “at  least 
one  mile  through  burning  river  sand,” 
and  only  lived  by  “  having  Avater 
dashed  ”  over  him ;  but  he  did  exist 
through  it,  although  others  that  Avere 
Avith  liim  were  killed  by  the  fierce  noon¬ 
day  sun ;  and  he  himself,  Avriting  to  his 
Avife  from  Allahabad,  s.ays  : — “  I  Avas 
quite  done  up  by  my  dash  from  Benares, 
and  getting  into  the  fort  in  that  noon¬ 
day  heat.  I  was  so  exhausted  for  days, 
that  I  Avas  obliged  to  lie  down  constant¬ 
ly.  I  could  only  sit  up  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  at  a  time,  and  Avhen  our  attacks 
were  going  on,  I  Avas  obliged  to  sit  down 
in  the  batteries  and  give  my  orders  and 
directions.  I  had  ahvays  the  greatest 
confidence  in  myself;  and  .although  I 
felt  almost  dying  from  complete  ex¬ 
haustion,  yet  1  kept  up  heart,  and  here 
I  am,  God  be  praised,  as  avcU  as  eA’er, 
only  a  little  thinner.  For  several  days 
I  drank  champagne  and  Avater  to  keep 
me  up.”  Of  such  stuff  as  this  our  In¬ 
dian  heroes  were  m.ade ;  and  j>erhaps 
one  of  the  most  beautifully  heroic  lives 
the  work  of  3Ir.  Kaye  contains  is  th.at 
of  Sir  Henry  LaAvreuce.  lie  had  the 
tenderness  of  a  Avoman,  combined  Avith 
the  chivalry  of  a  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  and 
the  firm,  unsAverving  faith  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  his  Avhole  life  AV.as  chiinacter- 
ized  by  noble  acts  of  usefulness  and 
Christian  charity.  He  appeared  to  pos¬ 


sess,  in  .an  eminent  degree,  the  power  of 
binding  Avith  the  ties  of  love  and  admi¬ 
ration  all  with  whom  he  ever  came  in 
contact.  And  his  biographer,  summing 
up  his  character,  says,  “  He  Avas  person¬ 
ally  one  of  the  most  gentle,  loving,  and 
compassionate  of  men  ;  and  in  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  great  world  around  him 
he  Avas  essentially  charitable  and  for¬ 
bearing.”  He,  with  the  help  of  his 
noble  Avife,  founded  the  “  Lawrence  Asy¬ 
lum,”  for  the  home  and  education  of  the 
children  of  the  European  soldiers.  To 
improve  and  firmly  establish,  as  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  these  asylums  w.'ts 
one  of  his  chief  aims  throughout  his 
Indian  career ;  .and  when  dying,  at 
LucknoAA’,  from  the  eftects  of  a  bomb¬ 
shell,  Avhich  had  shattered  his  thigh,  he 
still  thought  of  them,  and  repeatedly 
said,  “  Remember  the  asylum ;  do  not 
let  them  forget  the  asylum.”  A  thor¬ 
oughly  active  man  Avas  this  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,  Avhorn  no  dangers  daunted  or 
difficulties  overc.ame,  but  AA’ho  “tried to 
do  his  duty,”  and  in  no  Avay  whatever 
restricting  the  rendering  of  the  Avord 
duty,  on  the  contrary,  giving  it  the 
Avidest  possible  margin.  He  did  all  he 
could  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
natives  to  Avhatever  part  of  India  his 
duty  called  him ;  and  his  deepest  sym- 
p.athies  were  ahvays  stirred  on  behalf  of 
poor  prisoners  confined  in  the  loathsome 
and  Avretched  jails  of  the  country,  and 
he  made  it  his  especi.al  object,  in  all  his 
journeys,  to  visit  the  jails  on  his  route, 
lie  continually  advocated  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  improved  jail  discipline,  not 
only  by  Avord  of  mouth,  and  by  let¬ 
ter,  and  official  documents,  but  like- 
Avise  by  many  articles  he  contributed  to 
the  Calcutta  Meview.  In  his  literary 
labors,  in  all  his  plans  and  endeavors  for 
alleviating  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  India,  he  found  a  staunch  supporter 
and  most  able  coadjutor  in  his  most 
admirable  Avife,  aa'Iio  cheerfully  shared 
his  labors,  his  dangers,  and  inconven- 
iencies,  helping  him  in  all  things,  and 
becoming  one,  in  fact,  with  her  noble 
husband.  One  Avho  kncAv  them  well 
says — Avhen  LaAvrence  Av.as  a  revenue 
surA’eyor — “On  one  occasion,  after  his 
marriage,  we  had  to  inclose  a  large 
tract  of  the  Dhoon,  at  a  season  of  the 
ye.ar  when  Europeans  had  never  ven¬ 
tured  to  expose  themselves,  so  he  took 
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one  side  of  the  area  himself,  and  gave 
me  the  other  side,  and  we  were  to  meet. 
It  was  a  dense  jungle  at  the  foot  of  the 
Nepaul  hills,  intersected  with  forest 
trees — a  famous  tiger  tract.  The  dews 
were  so  heavy,  that  my  bed  under  a 
small  tent  was  wet  through.  Fires 
were  kept  constantly  lighted  to  keep  off 
the  tigers  and  wild  elephants,  which 
gave  unmistakable  indication  of  their 
proximity,  and  it  was  not  till  eleven  or 
twelve  o’clock  that  the  fog  cleared  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  permit  of  our  laying  a  theod¬ 
olite.  It  was  in  such  a  tract  that,  after 
three  or  four  days,  we  connected  our 
survey,  and  when  we  met,  to  my  sur¬ 
prise,  I  found  Mrs.  Lawrence  with  him. 
She  was  seated  on  the  bank  of  a  nullah, 
her  feet  overhanging  the  den  of  some 
wild  animal.  While  she,  Avilh  a  port¬ 
folio  in  her  lap,  was  writing  overland 
letters,  her  husbaiid,  at  no  great  distance, 
was  laying  his  theodolite.  In  such 
roughings  this  admirable  wife  delighted 
to  share ;  Avhile,  at  other  times,  seldom 
under  circumstances  of  what  other  peo¬ 
ple  call  comfort,  she  would  lighten  his 
labors  by  reading  works  he  wished  to 
consult,  and  by  making  notes  and  ex¬ 
tracts  to  Avhich  he  wished  to  refer  in 
his  literary  compositions.  She  was  one 
in  a  thousand ;  a  wom.an  highly  gifted 
in  mind,  and  of  a  most  cheerful  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  fell  into  his  way’s  of  un¬ 
bounded  liberality’  and  hospitality,  with 
no  attempt  .at  extern.al  appearance  of 
luxurv  or  refinement.  She  would  share 
with  him  the  wretched  accommodation 
of  the  ‘  castles  ’ — little  better  than  cow¬ 
sheds — of  the  Khytul  district,  and  be 
the  happiest  of  the  happy.  Or  we 
would  find  her  sharing  a  tent  some  ten 
feet  square,  a  suspended  shawl  separat¬ 
ing  her  bed-room  and  dressing-room 
from  the  hospital  breakfast-table,  and 
then  both  were  in  their  glory’.”  With 
such  a  wife  did  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
pursue  his  eminently  honorable  and  use¬ 
ful  career  till  the  year  1856,  when  she 
sickened  and  died.  He  felt  it  was*‘a 
crushing  blow,  and  though  he  bowed 
himself  resigned  to  it,  ‘  the  difference  ’ 
was  keenly  felt  by  him  in  every  hour  of 
his  life.  The  loss  of  his  helpmate  preyed 
upon  his  spirits  and  sorely  affected  his 
health.”  However,  it  Av.a8  not  very 
many  years  after  that  they  were  again 
reunited ;  at  Lucknow  he  met  a  soldier’s 
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death,  and  found  a  soldier’s  grave,  for 
while  he  was  being  buried,  so  fiercely 
did  the  rebellious  sepoys  make  their 
.attacks,  that  no  officer  was  able  to  leave 
his  post  to  follow  his  beloved  com- 
m.ander  to  the  grave. 

We  linger  delightedly  over  the  records 
of  the  lives  of  the  men  figuring  in  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Kaye’s  work,  and  pass 
reluctantly  by’,  without  notice,  many 
honored  names.  The  grand  Nicholson, 
with  his  superb  physique,  whose  life 
reads  like  that  of  some  mythic  hero, 
and  whom  Lord  Dalhousic  c.alled  a 
“  tower  of  strength,”  and  whom  the 
natives  called  “Nikkul  Seyn,”  and  c.ame 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  good  Moh.am- 
medans  of  historic  ages  were  just  like 
“  Nikkul  Seyn !  ”  and  of  whom  his 
fiiend.  Sir  Herbert  Edwards,  wrote, 
“  Of  the  strength  of  his  personal  char¬ 
acter  I  will  only  tell  two  anecdotes. 
First,  if  you  visit  either  the  battle-field 
of  Goojer.at  or  Chilian  w.allah,  the  country 
people  begin  the  narrative  of  the  battle 
thus:  ‘Nikkul  Seyn  stood  just  there!' 
Second,  a  brotherhood  of  Fakeers,  in 
Hazareh,  abandoned  all  forms  of  Asiatic 
inonachism,  and  commenced  the  Avor- 
ship  of  ‘  Nikkul  Seyn,’  Avhich  they  still 
continue.  Repeatedly’  they  have  met 
John  Nicholson  since,  and  fallen  at  his 
feet  as  their  Gooroo  (religious  or  spirit¬ 
ual  guide).  He  has  flogged  them  sound¬ 
ly  on  every  occasion,  and  sometimes 
imprisoned  them,  but  the  sect  of  the 
Nikkul  Seynees  remains  as  devoted  as 
ever.  On  the  last  Avhipping,  John  Nich¬ 
olson  released  them,  on  the  condition 
that  they  Avould  transfer  their  adoration 
to  John  Hecher ;  but,  arrived  at  their 
monastery  in  Hazareh,  they  once  more 
resumed  the  worship  of  the  relentless 
‘Nikkul  Seyn.’”  We  must  likewise 
pass  by  the  brave  young  Arthur  Con- 
oily  and  his  adventurous  career,  his  long 
imprisonment  at  Bokhara,Avhere,  through 
long,  dreary  months  of  suffering  and 
confinement,  his  only  solace  was  reading 
asra.all  English  Prayer-book  and  writing 
a  daily  account  of  his  captivity  on  its 
margins  and  blank  pages.  After  his 
barbarous  execution,  the  little  book 
found  its  way  “into  one  of  the  bazaars 
of  Bokhara,  Avhence  it  was  recovered  by 
a  Russian  prisoner,  Avho  consigned  it  to 
General  Ignatieff,  when  the  mission 
under  that  officer  visited  Bokhara  in 
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1858.  On  returning  to  the  Russian 
frontier  and  proceeding  to  Ozenburg, 
the  generjil  intrusted  the  little  book  to 
the  care  of  Major  Salatzki,  a  member  of 
his  mission,  with  the  view  originally  of 
its  presentation  to  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Great  Rritain.  But  when 
it  was  subsequently  discovered  that 
the  notes  were  of  a  |)ersonal  rather 
than  of  a  scientific  character,  it  was 
rightly  considered  that  it  would  be 
a  more  appropriate  gift  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased  owner.  So  one  day 
in  1862,  twenty  years  after  Arthur 
Conolly’s  death,  it  was  left  at  the  door 
of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Macnaghten,  in  Eaton- 
place.”  We  pass  by  these  and  others 
equally  worthy  of  comment ;  to  say, 
that  had  not  5lr.  Kaye  wished  to  keep 
the  biographical  order  of  the  Lives  of 
Indian  Oficers^  that  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Martyn  would  have  made  .an  appropriate 
finale  to  the  work.  The  brave,  but  frag¬ 
ile  life,  seems  a  fitting  crown  to  the 
others  ;  so  perfect  a  life  of  self-.abnega- 
tion,  a  life  so  entirely  devoted  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  highest  end  for 
which  uian  can  Labor,  is  but  seldom 
offered  as  a  subject  for  a  biographer’s 
pen.  Son  of  humble  parents,  he  was 
yet  able  to  gain  the  highest  honors 
Cambridge  had  to  confer,  and,  though 
with  the  prospect  of  advancement  in  the 
Church  of  England,  he  freely  relin¬ 
quished  it  to  dedicate  himself  to  a  mis¬ 
sionary  life  in  India.  Previous  to  his 
leaving  Engl.and  he  had  fallen  in  love 
with  a  Lydia  Grenfell,  .and  that  too  with 
all  the  depth  of  devotion  of  which  such 
a  nature  as  ^Martyn’s  is  c.apable;  and 
though  he  strove,  he  found  it  impossible 
to  root  up  this  aftection  ;  it  had  entwined 
itself  too  completely  in  his  nature,  and 
so,  wrestle  as  he  might,  he  could  not 
tear  out  the  fair  image  from  his  heart ; 
he  felt  how  wretched  life  would  be  with¬ 
out  her  love,  and  this  feeling  gained 
more  intensitjr  the  more  he  endeavored 
to  overcome  it.  lie  left  England  with 
the  hope  that  ere  long  he  might  claim 
her  as  his  own ;  but  Avhen  in  India  the 
old  conflict  went  on  as  fiercely  as  before 
— the  contention  between  warm  human 
love  on  one  side,  and  spiritual  morbid¬ 
ness  on  the  other.  However,  the  human 
love  was  ag.ain  triumphant,  and  he  wrote 
home  for  Miss  Grenfell  to  join  him  in 
India.  The  lingering  love  she  enter¬ 


tained  for  another,  and  his  unlover-like 
letter,  both  combined  to  influence  her 
decision,  which  was  that  of  an  un(juali- 
fied  refus.al.  “  It  cut  him  to  the  quick.” 
He  had  been  endeavoring  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  could  better  devote  his 
life  to  the  service  of  God  unmarried ; 
but  his  love  was  not  to  be  preached 
down  in  that  w.ay,  “  and  when  the  day 
of  trial  came,  he  was  as  little  able  to 
withstand  the  shock  as  any  worldling 
of  six-and-twenty.”  And  in  his  reply 
he  wrote,  “  Wh-at  a  tempest  agitates  me ! 
I  knew  not  that  I  had  made  so  little 
progress  in  a  spirit  of  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will.  I  am  in  my  chastisement 
‘like  the  bullock  unaccustomed  to  the 
yoke,’  like  a  wild  bull  in  the  net,  full  of  the 
fury  of  the  Lord,  the  rebuke  of  my  God.” 
And  so  a  blight  fell  upon  his  young  life, 
similar  to  that  which  had  fallen  upon 
the  brave  Arthur  Conolly.  Perhaps  we 
are  all  more  inclined  to  laugh  at  love 
sorrows  than  we  are  to  weep,  but  those 
who  h.ave  known  their  bitterness  will  be 
more  likely  to  coincide  with  Arthur 
Helps,  when  he  says,  “.I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  unsuccessful  love  is  almost 
too  great  a  burden  to  be  put  u|)on  such 
a  poor  creature  as  man.”  Henceforth 
Henry  Martyn  offered  himself  a  sacrifice 
upon  the  shrine  of  duty  ;  he  busied  him¬ 
self  with  the  translation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures;  he  preached  not  only  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Esist  India  Company,  but 
likewise  to  the  matives,  as  well  as  teach¬ 
ing  in  schools ;  no  matter  when  or  where 
he  labored,  he  tried  to  perform  what  he 
considered  his  duty  to  his  God.  Doubt¬ 
less  much  of  the  bitterness  with  which 
he  habitually  regarded  happiness  arose 
from  his  weak  and  frail  body  acting 
upon  an  excessively  sensitive  moral  and 
spiritual  nature,  and  though  he  might 
regard  it  as  a  ci-ime,  still  there  was  one 
consistent  stream  of  the  great  heroism 
of  self-abnegation  flowing  purely,  though' 
disastrously,  through  his  life.”  Totally 
disregarding  all  temporal  comforts,  his 
health  failed,  and  he  grew  day  by  d.ay 
more  feeble,  and  friends  thought  that  the 
approach  of  death  Avas  discernible  “  in 
the  fine  fading  of  his  delicate  face,”  and 
symptoms  of  the  old  family  complaint, 
that  of  consumption,  began  to  a))pear ; 
this,  however,  apj)eared  to  render  him 
more  cheerful,  and  a  beautiful  resigna¬ 
tion  descended  upon  him.  About  "this 
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time  he  determined  to  visit  Persia,  so 
that  he  might  improve  his  knowledge  in 
the  language  and  obtain  assistance  in 
translating  the  Scriptures,  He  sailed  to 
Bombay  in  company  with  Mountstuart 
Elphinstonc,  and  together  they  visited 
the  tomb,  at  Goa,  of  the  great  Jesuit 
missionary  to  the  Indies,  Francis  Xavier. 
From  India  he  sailed  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  two  days  after  he  had  reached 
Shiraz.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  theo¬ 
logical  discussions  with  the  Moollahs 
and  other  learned  people  of  the  place. 
In  Shiraz  he  completed  the  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  into  Persian. 
Amid  all  his  labor  his  thoughts  con¬ 
tinually  turned  to  her  whom  he  had 
hoped  to  call  his  wife,  and  numerous 
were  the  letters  he  wrote  to  Miss  Gren¬ 
fell.  But  his  incessant  labors,  .and  the 
variability  of  the  climate  from  heat  to 
cold,  had  acted  detrimentally  upon  his 
frail  body,  and  fever  and  ague  seem  to 
have  almost  entirely  prostrated  him,  and 
he  applied  for  leave  to  return  to  England. 
In  September  he  started  on  his  home¬ 
ward  journey,  which,  however,  he  was 
never  fated  to  accomplish,  for  the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  the  journey  were  more  than  he 
could  bear,  and  he  became  w'eaker  and 
weaker  every  day,  till,  utterly  prostrate 
and  overcome,  he  died  at  Yokat,  with¬ 
out  a  friend  or  a  countryman  near, 
entirely  surrounded  by  strangers.  The 
last  entry  ho  made  in  hisjounial  was, 
“  Oh,  w'hen  shall  time  give  place  to 
eternity?  when  8h.all  appear  that  new 
heaven  and  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness?  There,  ‘there  shall  in 
no  M'ise  enter  .anything  that  defileth,’ 
none  of  that  wickedness  which  has  m.ade 
men  worse  than  wild  beasts,  none  of 
those  corruptions  which  add  still  more 
to  the  miseries  of  morality  shall  be  seen 
or  heard  of  any  more.”  And  thus  died 
Henry  Martyn,  at  the  early  .age  of  thirty- 
one  years.  A  great  soul,  w'hich  had  it 
tabernacled  in  a  more  healthy  body, 
would  have  accomplished  mightier  things 
than  those  it  did  in  India. 

We  close  Mr.  Kaye’s  two  volumes 
with  the  fervent  impression  that  they 
will  find  a  welcome  and  large  acceptance 
from  a  wide  circle  of  readers ;  and,  as 
one  reviewer  states,  will  make  an  addi¬ 
tional  work  among  the  number  of  books 
dedicated  to  school-boy  prizes.  The 
lives  contained,  in  the  -work  aie  all  well 


and  appreciatively  written ;  if  there  is 
one  fault — and  what  work  is  perfect  ? — 
it  is,  that  they  are,  perh.aps,  too  laudatory. 
We  sometimes  feel  that  it  is  of  friends 
the  author  is  writing,  and  that  he  is  a 
partial  biographer ;  but  in  spite  of  this 
doubtful  defect,  the  work  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  as  a  gallery  of  heroes  whose 
lives  it  will  be  well  to  ponder. 


HIRAM  POWERS. 

As  an  embellishment  for  this  number 
of  the  Eclectic,  we  furnish  our  reiiders 
with  a  portrait  of  Hiram  Powers,  the 
distinguished  sculptor,  who,  with  Church 
and  Bierstadt,  has  done  more  than  all 
our  other  'artists  to  elevate  American 
art  and  American  genius  in  the  eyes  of 
Europeans.  The  biography  of  a  great 
man  is  written  in  his  deeds,  and  more 
especially  is  this  observ.ation  true  of  an 
artist.  His  works  are  not  mere  mechan- 
ic.al  productions  ;  they  are  ]>art  and  par¬ 
cel  of  himself,  glowing  with  his  genius 
and  imbued  with  his  very  life,  and 
through  them  is  he  known  to  the  world ; 
but  the  struggles  of  his  earlier  years, 
and  the  obstacles  met  and  overcome 
while  toiling  along  the  “  no  thorough¬ 
fare  ”  to  fame,  must  ever  awaken  inter¬ 
est. 

Hiram  Powers  was  born  at  Wood- 
stock,  Vermont,  on  the  29th  of  July, 
1805,  and  is  now  in  his  sixty-third  year. 
His  father  being  a  farmer  in  rather  re¬ 
duced  circumst.ances,  and  himself  the 
eighth  child,  he  passed  his  youth  in 
manual  labor,  and  ac<}uiring  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  education  in  a  district  school. 
The  farm  proving  unsuccessful,  he  emi¬ 
grated  with  the  family  to  Ohio,  .and 
soon  procured  a  situation  in  a  reading- 
room,  and  subsequently  with  a  clock- 
maker,  for  whom  he  collected  debts  and 
assisted  in  the  mechanical  poit  of  the 
business. 

About  this  time  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  German  sculptor,  who,  perceiv¬ 
ing  his  talent,  taught  him  the  art  of  mod- 
eliing  in  plaster,  and  after  a  little  prac¬ 
tice  he  produced  busts  of  considerable 
merit,  llis  t.aste  for  art  and  his  evident 
genius  secured  him  a  position  in  the  mu¬ 
seum  at  Cincinnati,  the  wax  depart¬ 
ment  of  which  was  for  seven  years  un¬ 
der  his  direction. 

His  reputation  increasing,  he  repaired 
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to  Washington  in  1835,  and  was  for 
some  time  profitably  employed  in  raod- 
olIiDg  busts  of  distinguished  men.  By 
the  noble  liberality  of  Mr.  Longworth, 
of  Cincinnati,  he  was  enabled,  in  1837, 
to  carry  into  effect  his  long-cherished 
desire  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Italy,  that 
pantheon  of  all  that  is  m.sjestic  in  sculp¬ 
ture  and  marvellous  in  painting.  He 
at  once  located  himself  in  Florence, 
which  has  ever  since  been  his  home, 
and  devoted  several  months  to  the  mod¬ 
elling  of  busts. 

Rapidly  gaining  facility  with  his  chis¬ 
el,  he  finished  during  the  subsequent 
year  an  ideal  statue  of  Eve,  which  at¬ 
tracted  general  attention,  and  which 
Thorwaldsen,  the  great  Swede,  pro¬ 
nounced  a  masterpiece  of  which  any 
artist  n)ight  be  proud. 

In  1839  he  produced  his  celebrated 
“  Greek  Slave,”  the  most  widely-known 
and  probably  the  most  popular  piece  of 
statuary  since  the  time  of  Canova. 
More  than  six  duplicates  in  marble  are 
known  to  be  in  existence,  besides  an 
immense  number  of  plaster  casts  and 
miniature  copies  in  parian.  In  this 
country  it  awakened  a  more  profound 
enthusiasm  than  any  work  of  art  which 
has  ever  been  exhibited  in  America, 
and  Mr.  Powers’s  star  shot  rapidly  to 
the  zenith. 

Among  his  other  most  celebrated 
works  are  the  “  Fisher  Boy,”  of  which 
three  repetitions  in  marble  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  ;  “  II  Penseroso,”  “  Proserpine,” 
“California,”  and  “America,”  the  Latter 


modelled  for  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham,  England. 

His  principal  portrait  st-atues  are 
Washington,  for  the  State  of  Louisiana ; 
and  Calhoun,  for  South  Carolina.  The 
latter,  his  best  work  of  the  kind,  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Long 
Island,  and  narrowly  escai)ed  destruc¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Powers  has  made  more  busts 
of  illustrious  men  than  any  other  living 
artist,  and  those  of  Adams,  Jackson, 
Webster,  Calhoun,  Chief- Justice  Mar¬ 
shall,  Everett,  and  Van  Buren,  are  well 
known  and  universally  admired. 

lie  is  also  the  inventor  of  a  process 
of  modelling  in  plaster,  which,  by  obvi¬ 
ating  tlie  necessity  of  taking  a  clay 
model,  greatly  expedites  the  labors  of 
the  sculptor.  Until  within  the  past  few 
years  it  has  been  the  general  opinion 
abroad  that  no  good  thing  in  literature 
or  the  Fine  Arts  could  come  out  of 
America,  and  even  the  sagacious  De 
Tocqueville,  as  late  as  1835,  predicted 
that  many  years  must  elapse  before  we 
could  produce  anything  of  merit  in 
idealities.  That  Iliram  Powers  has  done 
more  than  any  other  single  man  to  cor¬ 
rect  this  error  is  a  glorious  and  endur¬ 
ing  monument  of  his  fame,  and  he  should 
have  an  apotheosis  in  the  heart  of  every 
intelligent  American. 

The  portrait  represents  him  in  his 
working  costume,  and  every  observer 
must  be  struck  with  the  mild  and  be¬ 
nignant,  but  thoughtful  and  imagin.ative 
expression  which  pervades  his  counte¬ 
nance. 


POETRY. 


WOODLAND  MUSIC. 

WiUT  sailh  the  hum  of  the  woodlands, 
Tlie  undertone  of  the  air? 

Can  fancy  understand  it, 

Or  human  words  declare? 

Mine  can;  at  least,  I  dream  so, 

As  I  listen  and  compare. 

The  trees,  from  leaves  and  branches. 
All  seem  to  whisper  and  sigh. 

As  lovers  might  to  lovers, 

Under  the  moonlit  sky, 

As  passionate  and  foolish — 

Letting  the  world  go  by. 

The  grass  to  the  grass  makes  music. 

As  the  wind  in  its  current  rolls. 


The  sedges  sigh  to  the  willows. 

The  Hower  with  the  flower  condolee, 
Each  in  its  little  circle. 

As  if  they  were  human  souls. 

The  tiniest  life  in  the  sunbeam. 

In  the  pebble’s  caverns  dark. 

In  the  ripple  of  the  shallows, 

Where  a  straw  may  be  an  ark, — 

In  the  shelter  of  the  mosses. 

In  the  crinkles  of  the  bark. 

In  every  pulse  and  movement 
Of  Nature’s  mighty  breath. 

Enacts  forever  and  ever 
The  tale  of  Life  and  Death  — 

Of  Hope,  and  Struggle,  and  Effort, 

Of  Life,  and  Love,  and  Death. 
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There's  war  among  the  myriads. 

That  flutter,  and  float,  and  crawl, — 
There’s  crueltj,  and  bloodshed. 

And  agonj  ’mid  them  all — 

The  strong  oonsiiming  the  feeble. 

The  large  oppressing  the  small. 

In  their  little  world  they  suffer. 

As  man  in  his  larger  sphere ; 

Yet  not,  in  God’s  great  bounty, 

Without  some  blessings  clear, 

And  the  kindly  compensations 
That  balance  a  fate  severe. 

Their  voices,  though  we  hear  not. 

Keep  time  to  the  tune  of  spring ; 

The  bee  in  the  rose  is  happy. 

And  the  moth  upon  the  wing; 

And  the  worm  has  as  much  enjoyment 
As  the  birds  that  soar  and  sing. 

Ay,  here  in  this  breezy  woodland. 

Under  the  bright  blue  sky, 

To  me  all  nature  whispers. 

And  the  grass  and  Uie  flowers  reply. 
The  old,  the  eternal  chortis — 

“We  live,  we  love,  we  die.” 

— AU  the  Year  Round. 


TO  A  BIRD  SINGING  IN  THE  WOODS. 

O  Thhcsb  I  upon  the  beechen  bough, 
Shake  tliy  glad  wings,  and  sing. 

All  tliing;s  around  thy  dwelling  now 
Bud  freshly  in  the  spring. 

Through  new-op’d  leaves  of  brightest  green 
Tlie  flitting  sunlights  break, 

Tlie  fern-leaves  o’er  the  streamlets  lean. 
The  star  primroses  wake. 

And  over  all  the  sunshine  flows, 

And  over  all  thy  song. 

Sole  breaker  of  the  wotxl's  repose. 

Floats  as  w'e  pass  along. 

Tliou  hast  no  past,  no  future,  bird ! 

Sing  on  in  unchecked  glee ; 

From  me  shall  come  no  harsher  word. 

To  mar  thy  minstrelsy. 

Sing  clear  and  shrill!  ’tis  good  to  list 
Thy  song  of  jubilee. 

And  in  this  weary  world  to  wist 
That  some  rejoice  like  thee ; 

Some  who  can  dwell  in  simple  trust 
'Mid  this  day’s  leaves  and  flowers; 

Nor  taint  their  beauty  with  the  dust 
Of  other  bygone  hours. 

K.  T. 


VIOLET-TIME. 

Violet-time  is  come  ag;ain; 

Once  more  laughing  through  the  rain. 
Spring  with  sunny  crown  advances, 
Sunshine  glittering  on  h'is  lances. 
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Long  live  Spring  I — the  rainbow  arch 
Greets  his  coronation  march ; 

/  Green  his  banners,  free  and  brave. 

From  each  tree-top  rustling  ware. , 

Birds  before  him  fly  in  crowds ; 

Fast  above  him  float  the  clouds ; 

Swifter  run  rejoicing  rivers ; 

Sunbeam  darts  are  in  his  quivers. 

Where  ho  treads,  primroses  rise, 

And  the  daisies  ope  their  eyes ; 

Blackbirds  sing  in  every  bush. 

Answering  the  merry  thrush. 

Swallows  are  his  heralds  fleet. 

Faster  than  the  pulses  beat ; 

Butterflies  between  the  sliow’crs. 

Tell  the  glad  news  to  the  flowers. 

Our  old  monarch.  Winter,  ’s  dead; 

His  crown  is  on  anoUier  head ; 

Sunbeams  chase  the  envious  raiu; 
Violet-time  is  come  again. 


BY  THE  BROOKSIDE. 

I. 

Tire  icy  forest  brook 
Sang  gayly  through  the  dingle : 

I  found  a  quiet  nook 
Where  elms  and  ash-trees  mingle. 

'Twas  summer  morning  early — 

Right  joyous  blew  the  breeze — 

And  brown  brown  tresses  curly 
Came  dancing  through  the  trees. 

II. 

0,  ripple  of  the  brook ! 

We  never  heard  it  after : 

We  filled  that  forest  nook 
With  love’s  delicious  laughter. 

Ah,  summer  hours  fly  fleeter 
Which  love  has  drowned  in  mirth — 

And  brown  brown  eyes  are  sweeter 
Than  any  eyes  on  earth. 

M.  C. 


IN  MEMORLtAI  CHARLES  KEAN. 

Life's  drama  o'er,  the  curtain  falls, 
Hushed  is  the  actor’s  breath ; 

No  mimic  sword-thrust  lays  him  low. 
Dealt  idly  by  a  mimic  foe. 

Here  is  no  mock  of  death  1 

No  shrill  applauso  approves  the  play 
Of  triumph  or  despair; 

But  low-tongued  voices  in  our  ears 
Speak  of  the  man  who  drew  our  tears. 
Made  us  forget  our  care. 

A  lover — no  half-hearted  one — 

Of  all  our  Shakespeare  wrote, 

He  strove  to  make  the  fair  more  fair. 
Nought  was  too  careless  for  his  care. 
No  touch  too  light  to  note. 


POETRY. 
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In  liim  a  throng  of  heroes  sleep, 

Until  a  soul  as  great 
Shall  touch  again  the  springs  that  more 
Our  laugh,  our  sympathy,  our  love, 

Our  pity,  or  our  hate. 

Last  link  of  a  great  race— ho  rests. 

Great  son  of  a  great  sire  I 
Tliough  less  his  native  genius  reach. 
More  may  his  moral  grandeur  teacli 
The  actor  to  aspire. 


THE  PHANTOM. 

Drawn  by  some  hidden  power  I  go; 

I  have  dim  consciousness  of  being; 

No  breath  I  draw,  no  feeling  know. 

And  yet  am  seen  and  seeing. 

The  women  faint,  beholding  me. 

And  men  the  sturdiest  blanch  like  women ; 

I  know  not  if  my  coming  bo 
Regarded  as  an  omen. 

Nothing  I  know — vain  is  my  strife 
To  rend  the  separating  curtain 

Tliat  shuts  out  memory  of  life — 

That  I  did  live  is  certain. 

For  there  is  cast  upon  my  mind 
The  shadow  of  a  knowledge  banished, 

A  sense  all  dim  and  undefined 
Of  some  existence  vanished. 

What  so  to  doom  mo  have  I  done? 

Suffered  what  woes?  what  sins  committed? 

Was  that  unknown  existence  one 
To  be  abhorred  or  piiied  ? 

Oh  I  happy  race  of  men  whose  souls 
At  last  in  peaceful  death  may  slumber ; 

But  not  my  being  death  controls, 

Nor  life  my  days  could  number. 


STEADFAST. 

As  one  entranced  will  sometimes  gaze  afar 
Into  the  deep  blue  night. 

At  the  sweet  radiance  of  some  special  star 
That  shines  supremely  bright ; 

His  look  concentred— all  the  rest  unrccked 
Their  glowing  courses  run ; 

Though  by  ten  myriad  gems  the  heavens  are  decked, 
To  him  there  is  but  one. 

So  I  look  up  into  a  glorious  face. 

Into  a  calm  kind  eye. 

Radiant  with  queenly  nobleness  and  grace, 

Clear  as  a  cloudless  sky. 

Not  bright — as  brooks  that  o’er  the  shallows  roll. 
But  oh  I  so  pure  and  deep 

With  fathomless  serenity  of  soul — 

Like  ocean  in  a  sleep. 

There  might  be  faces  filly  times  as  fair, 

0  dear>loved  lady  mine  I 

But  though  there  were,  I’d  neither  know  nor  care — 
I'm  blind  to  all  but  thine. 


DEATH  UPON  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Bear  him  downward ;  very  still  he  lies. 

And  the  sheeted  face  is  pale.  We  found  him 
Yonder  with  his  feet  set  to  the  skies. 

And  the  rocks  around  him. 

Where  he  trod,  no  mortal  foot  before 

E’er  had  trodden.  To  the  unknown  summit, 
He,  across  the  snow's  eternal  floor. 

Strode,  to  overcome  it. 

And  ho  won  the  topmost  rock ;  and  there 
Found  we  when  days  passed,  a  ghastly  burden. 
Others  may  tell  how  the  peaks  were  fair; 

Death  his  only  guerdon. 

Not  for  him  the  sun’s  departing  pride. 

Though  the  mighty  mountain  mode  surrender 
Of  her  virgin  heights.  The  victor  died 
Ere  the  sunset  splendor. 

There  is  one  at  home  perchance  will  weep ; 

Eyes  that  looked  soft  sorrow  when  they  parted  ; 
When  a  dream  of  death  invades  her  sleep. 

Lone  and  broken>hearted. 

So  we  bear  him  downward,  pacing  slow. 

Tears  fast  falling  from  the  heart’s  pure  fountains : 
Rfquiestut  carve  we  mid  the  snow — 

Death  upon  the  mountains." 

U.  Savile  Clarke. 


“  I  NEVER  CAN  FORGET  THEE." 

Forget  thee  1  no— let  stars  forget  to  shine. 

Let  eagles  fail  through  azure  skies  to  soar. 

Let  dark  blue  seas  in  storms  forget  to  roar. 

Or  ivy  frail  its  tendrils  cease  to  twine 
Around  the  oak ;  but  thy  loved  image  still 
Within  my  heart  an  amaranth  shall  bloom. 
Whose  cup  no  sun  may  gild  or  dew-drops  fill. 

Yet  deathless  as  the  soul  that  scorns  the  tomb  I 
Tliy  looks,  thy  words,  each  kiss  and  smile  of  light. 
Like  precious  gems  or  jewelled  caskets  rare, 

In  Memory's  vaults  are  hid  from  human  sight,  , 
And  oft  she’ll  count  them  o’er  from  year  to  year. 
As  pale  sweet  nuns  their  rosaries  at  prayer. 

Or  misers  count  their  golden  coins  at  night. 

Dr.  Seldxn. 


THE  FRANKENSTEIN  PICTURE. 

I. 

It  was  an  ancient  stately  room 
Wherein  at  night  I  slept : 

The  moon’s  wan  light  through  the  haunted  gloom 
Like  a  shimmering  streamlet  crept. 

II. 

A  silence  in  that  chamber  wide 
Where  1  lay  in  pillowed  ease — 

A  busy  whisper  of  ghosts  outside 
In  the  boughs  of  the  tall  elm  trees. 

III. 

A  portrait  on  the  lofty  wall 
Which  turned  sweet  eyes  on  me — 
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A  girl  BO  fair  with  that  dim  brown  hair 
Should  have  been  a  joj  to  see  I 

IV. 

So  fearful  lair — such  sweet  wild  eyes — 

A  mouth  BO  sad  and  strange : 

From  my  antique  bed  I  was  fain  to  rise 
And  through  the  chamber  range. 

V. 

A  perilous  depth  of  fatal  love 
Dwelt  in  her  eyes’  soft  light : 

Would  a  serpent  hiss,  if  one  dared  to  kiss 
Those  fingers  strangely  white  ? 

VI. 

All  night  those  sweet  eyes  turned  on  luo 
From  the  oaken-panelled  wall, 

Till  sunrise  came  to  the  tall  elm  tree, 

And  the  rooks  began  to  call. 

VIL 

Next  morning,  as  I  sat  at  breakfast  snugly, 

1  said  to  Smith — “  That  picture's  very  ugly. 
You’ve  hung  it  up  in  that  old  room,  confound  you  I 
It  makes  all  sort  of  ghastliness  around  you.” 

VIII. 

Says  Smith,  whose  face  with  scalding  tea  was 
florid : — 

“  I  bought  that  picture  of  a  rascal  horrid. 

The  unlucky  dog  who  painted  it  is  under 
The  turC  It  drove  him  mad.”  Quoth  I,  “No 
wonder.” 

IX 

Continues  Smith — his  mouth  half  full  of  plovers’ 
Eggs — “  He  was  one  of  Nature’s  fondest  lovers; 
But  once  he  thought  he’d  take  his  pick  of  noses, 
Eyes,  chins,  ears,  hair,  hands,  cheeks  like  summer 
roses. 

X 

“  Thereby  he  fancied  he  could  paint  a  picture 
Of  perfect  beauty,  quite  defying  stricture. 

He  painted  it  ’mid  various  sneers  invidious — 
Intensely  beautiful — intensely  hideous. 

zi. 

“  The  picture  drove  him  mad,  unlucky  bufier  I 
And  soon  he  ceased  all  mundane  ills  to  sufifer. 

By  its  peculiar  gaze  the  sleepiest  men  are  all 
Kept  wide  awake.  Men  sleep  too  much  iu 
general.’’ 

XIL 

“  Cool  I  "  I  remarked  to  Smith  with  some  ferocity, 
“To  keep  your  friends  awake  with  that  mon- 
Btrosity." 

Said  Smith — a  first-rate  fellow.  Smith — “  My  dear 
Old  crony,  don’t  be  savage.  Have  some  beer.” 

Mortiuer  Collins. 


THE  ANGEL  AND  THE  SUNSHINE. 

Last  evening  I  saw  an  Angel 
His  great  white  pinions  wave. 
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And  he  passed  through  a  quiet  churchyard 
And  stopped  at  an  infant’s  grave. 

And  taking  a  cay  of  sunshine 
Out  of  his  pinions  bright, 

He  laid  it  among  the  violets. 

And  it  formed  a  cross  of  light 

This  rooming  I  went  to  the  churchyard 
All  through  the  soft  spring  air, 

The  Angel  had  flown  to  heaven. 

But  the  Bunshiue  still  was  there  I 

r.  X  w. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

Coppee's  Life  of  Grant.  New  York:  Richard¬ 
son  k  Co.  According  to  Carlyle,  all  history  can 
bo  resolved  into  the  lives  of  a  few  great  men, 
and  certainly  the  book  before  us,  though  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  a  biography  of  Gen.  Grant,  is  an 
epitome  of  at  least  the  military  events  of  the 
entire  war.  Wo  are  transported  along  the  whole 
grand  periphery,  and  tho  “  blood-rod  blossom  of 
war”  now  flames  from  tho  cloud-capped  summit 
of  Lookout  Mountain,  and  now  among  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  hills.  We  have  not  read  any  of  the  other 
numerous  lives  of  Grant  which  are  before  tho 
public,  and  therefore  cannot  judge  of  the  merit 
of  the  work  before  us  by  comparison;  but  Mr. 
Coppee  claims  this  as  the  Authorized  Edition, 
and  also  that  it  has  been  compiled  from  official 
documents  furnished  by  the  General  himself,  and 
inaccessible  to  any  other  writer.  The  literary 
merit  of  the  book  is  considerable.  The  author’s 
language  is  terse,  sparkling,  and  vigorous,  and 
he  gives  able  and  intelligent  criticisms  of  the 
grand  and  battle  tactics  of  each  campaign.  Him¬ 
self  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  evidently  a 
severe  military  student,  he  is  eminently  qualified 
for  overcoming  the  many  difficulties  which  neces¬ 
sarily  attend  military  biography.  He  claims  for 
his  work  a  philosophic  impartiality,  and  is  proba¬ 
bly  sincere  in  the  belief  that  it  is  so ;  but  it  is 
but  another  of  the  unnumbered  list  of  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  impossibility  of  forming  an  unbiassed 
judgment  of  contemporary  events. 

The  work  is  just  issued  in  its  present  shape, 
and  is  imdoubUMily  one  of  the  cheapest  books 
since  the  war.  It  contains  nearly  600  pages,  an 
excellent  portrait  of  Gen.  Grant,  and  over  a 
dozen  topographic  maps  and  chartB.  Price 
$1.50.  ^thcr  a  severe  eorament  on  the  lialf- 
printod  and  worse  bound  trash  which  floods  the 
market  at  the  rate  of  |2  per  1 2mo  volume. 

The  book  also  contains  a  portrait  of  Speaker 
Colfax,  with  a  short  but  appreciative  biographical 
sketch. 

Grandpapa's  Arithmetic.  New  York ;  P.  S. 
Wynkoop  k  Son.  This  is  a  charming  little  storj' 
for  simplifying  the  complexities  of  arithmetic 
which  so  often  hopelessly  puzzle  tho  minds  of 
tho  young.  It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded 
now  that  the  old  method,  still  in  vogue,  of  teach¬ 
ing  children  tho  abstractions  of  a  subject  before 
they  arc  conversant  with  the  facts,  is  a  failure,  or 
at  least  that  it  is  working  down  into  the  subject 
to  be  taught  by  a  laborious  system  of  concentric 
circles.  The  synthetical  plan  is  daily  growing 
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in  favor,  and  the  only  impediment  that  obstruets 
il3  adoption  is  the  difficulty  of  Kitting  teachers 
who  comprehend  it,  or  books  which  methodize 
it 

The  book  before  us  is  about  the  first  attempt 
on  this  plan  in  the  branch  of  arithmetic,  and  is 
an  iugenious  success. 

It  should  become  a  household  clas.sic  wherever 
there  arc  children,  and  we  predict  that  its  suc¬ 
cess  even  in  the  family  circle,  in  awakening  the 
young  mind,  would  more  than  justify  its  use. 


SCIENCE. 

Bolton's  Signal  Lights. — Another  new  inven¬ 
tion  was  Captain  Colomb  and  Iloltoii’s  signal- 
lights,  in  which  an  intensely  brilliant  flash,  visi¬ 
ble  at  from  ten  to  twenty  miles’  distance,  is  made 
to  appear  at  pleasure  in  the  lantern.  A  spirit- 
lamp  in  the  lantern  supplies  a  feeble  flame,  upon 
which  a  stream  of  fine  powder,  containing  mag¬ 
nesium  and  rosin,  is  made  to  converge  by  a  puff 
from  a  bellows,  and  in.stantly  there  darts  upward 
a  flash  of  dazzling  brightness ;  and  with  every 
puff,  a  similar  flash  can  be  produced.  *  These 
signals  far  excel  those  in  which  the  light  is  hidden 
at  plcasuro  by  an  ascending  and  descending 
shade ;  and  wo  hear  that  they  were  used  with 
good  effect  by  our  expeditionary  force  in  Abys¬ 
sinia. —  Chambers's  Journal. 

Another  Invention. — Another  American  inven¬ 
tion  is  worth  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  is  important 
to  all  manufacturers  who  use  steam-boilers.  It 
is  a  bar-magnet  suspended  inside,  between  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  the  top  of  the  boiler, 
the  south  pole  of  the  bar  being  connected  with 
the  shell  of  the  boiler,  while  the  north  polo  is 
supported  by  an  insulated  hook.  The  effect  of 
the  magnet  so  fixed  is  remarkable.  The  incrus¬ 
tation  on  the  inside  of  the  boiler,  fur-crust,  or 
scale,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  falls  ofl',  and  no 
more  is  deposited;  and  this  cleansing  effect  is 
maintained  so  long  as  the  bar  is  in  proper  condi¬ 
tion.  lu  a  very  large  boiler  it  may  bo  requisite 
to  fix  two  or  throe  bars  side  by  side  to  produce  a 
sufficiency  of  effect.  It  has  been  found  by  ex¬ 
periment  that  during  the  deposit  of  scale  an 
electric  current  passes  from  the  water  to  the 
boiler ;  but  that  when  the  bar-magnet  is  fixed,  as 
above  described,  the  current  is  in  the  reverse 
direction,  and  that  there  is  no  deposit.  The 
effect  of  the  bar  is  increased  by  so  arranging  it 
tliat  the  steam,  as  it  flows  out,  shall  pass  along 
the  bar  in  the  direction  from  south  pole  to  north 
pole ;  should  it  pass  in  the  opposite  direction,  its 
preventive  action  on  the  deposition  of  scale  is 
neutralized.  If  it  be  desired  to  produce  an  eftect 
more  rapidly,  an  electro-magnet  should  bo  used 
instead  of  a  bar-magnet,  and  in  this  case  a  boiler 
may  be  cleaned  in  a  few  hours,  which,  with  a 
bar-magnet,  would  have  required  weeks.  The 
metal  of  the  boiler  is  said  to  be  in  no  way  injured 
by  the  galvanic  action.  Wo  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
of  this  invention  being  put  to  the  teat  in  this 
country. — Chambers's  JoumaL 

Hurricanes. — The  tropics  appear  to  bo  unusually 
afflicted.  Before  merchants  and  meteorologists 
have  ceased  to  talk  about  the  earthquake  and 
hurricane  at  St.  Thomas  and  other  West  India 
islands,  wo  get  news  of  a  hurricane  surprisingly 


disastrous  in  Mauritius.  The  loss  of  life  and 
property  was  great,  and  the  effects  of  the  wind 
were  almost  incredible.  All  the  railway  stations 
were  unroofed;  workshops  were  blown  clean 
away:  the  iron  doors  of  an  engine-shed  wero 
forc^  fVom  their  fastenings,  and  one  of  them, 
though  weighing  a  ton  and  a  quarter,  was  bent 
and  i>rokcn,  and  blown  across  the  line  of  railway. 
Two  spans  of  an  iron  viaduct,  one  himdred  and 
twenty-six  feet  in  length  each,  and  as  many  tons 
in  weight,  were  blown  from  the  piers  into  the 
ravine  below,  and  trains  of  goods-wagons  wero 
overturned  like  playthings  by  the  furious  blast. 
To  produce  such  effects  as  these,  the  force  of  the 
wind  must  have  lieen  tremendous.  Where  is  the 
anemometer  that  could  measure  it  ? 

CaiTot  free. — Among  the  rarities  shown  by 
the  President  of  the  Linnamn  Society  was  an  um¬ 
belliferous  plaut,  a  species  of  carrot,  growing  like 
a  tree,  some  ten  feet  in  height.  This  curious 
vegetable  is  found  only  in  one  of  the  Madeira 
islands,  where  it  is  supposed  to  represent  an 
ancient  Atlantic  flora ;  as  if  it  were  a  relic  from 
the  mythical  continent  Atlantis.  Another  re¬ 
markable  plant  was  the  mangrove,  of  which  no 
living  specimen  luis  been  before  seen  in  England, 

Predictive  Meteorology. — In  a  communication  to 
the  Meteorological  Society,  Mr.  Brumham  states 
his  views  with  regard  to  what  he  calls  "predictive 
meteorology,"  and  ho  shows  that  for  the  proper 
development  of  this  branch  of  the  interesting 
subject  certain  principics  of  uniformity  and  regu¬ 
larity  are  required.  He  further  shows  that  iu 
the  discussion  of  mean  temperature  those  princi¬ 
ples  come  into  play  in  a  very  remarkable  manner ; 
and  ho  states  that  persistent  steadiness,  and  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  uniformity  of  monthly  mean 
temperatures,  precede  extremes  of  cold  or  heat 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  “  In  sum¬ 
mer,”  ho  says,  “  they  precede  a  severe  winter,  and 
in  winter  they  are  the  precursors  of  great  sum¬ 
mer  heat."  Mr.  Brumham  supports  his  theory  by 
tables  of  the  weather  for  the  past  ninety-seven 
years  as  ob.served  at  Greenwich ;  and  from  these 
it  appears  that  when  the  range  of  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  has  been  less 
than  two  degrees,  the  succeeding  summer  has 
invariably  been  characterized  by  extraordinary 
heat.  Six  instances  of  this  have  occurred  within 
the  period  under  consideration,  and  there  is  but 
one  instance  of  the  summer  temperature  having 
reached  niuety-flve  degrees,  without  the  uniform¬ 
ity  of  temperature,  less  than  one  and  a  half 
degrees,  having  prevailed  in  the  winter  quarter. 
Here,  then,  is  a  beginning  for  a  series  of  laws  of 
the  weather,  and  persons  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  may  occupy  themselves  by  trying  whether 
they  will  bear  the  test  of  further  observation. 

Extract  of  Beef. — Extract  of  beef  is  now  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  countries  bordering  the  river 
Plate,  at  the  rate  of  a  million  pounds  yearly. 
One  pound  of  the  extract  contains  the  essence  of 
twenty  five  pounds  of  beef.  Owing  to  the  high 
price,  the  use  of  the  article  is  confined  chiefly  to 
invalids ;  but  as  new  companies  are  forming  for 
the  manufacture,  and  the  supply  of  beef  in  ^uth 
America  is  practically  unlimited,  wo  may  antici¬ 
pate  that  by  and  by  the  price  of  the  extract  will 
bring  it  within  reach  of  all  classes.  For  some 
time  past  the  Australians  have  been  making  ex- 
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periments  with  a  view  to  send  us  their  surplus 
mutton — millions  of  pounds  annually.  If  they 
can  only  succeed  in  rendering  it  palatable,  they 
will  find  here  millions  of  customers. 

Burning  Coal-dusi. — A  method  of  burning 
waste  coal-dust  has  been  introduced  iu  America. 
The  dust  is  driven  by  compressed  air  into  the 
space  immediately  above  the  fire,  where  it  bums 
with  an  intensely  hot  tlame.  The  use  of  paraflBne 
for  lubricating  the  working  parts  of  highly  heated 
steam-engines  is  increasing.  No  other  lubricant 
has  yet  been  found  to  equal  paraffine,  and  as  it 
will  not  boil  under  a  temperature  of  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  degrees,  its  fluidity  may  always 
be  depended  on. 

Venus  Visible  at  Noonday  Two  Hundred  Years 
Ago. — A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 
writing  from  Greenwich,  lately  explained  that  a 
brilliant  noonday  star  or  comet,  signalized  by  a 
previous  correspondent  of  the  same  journal,  is  the 
planet  Venus,  not  uncommonly  visible  at  noon  at 
this  time  of  her  greatest  brilliancy.  The  sight  of 
the  same  planet  at  noon,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1630,  the  day  of  the  birth  of  Charles  II.,  created 
a  great  sensation ;  it  was  seen  as  his  father  was 
proceeding  to  St.  Paul’s,  to  give  thanks  for  the 
Prince’s  birth ;  it  was  thought  to  be  a  new  star, 
and  an  omen  of  bright  promise  for  the  new-born 
Prince.  Cowley,  Waller,  and  Dryden,  have  all 
celebrated  this  supposed  auspicious  star  alter 
Charles  II.’s  restoration. 

Ko  star  amongat  ye  all  did,  I  believe, 
bach  vigoroui  asditance  give, 

Ai  that  which,  thirty  years  ago. 

At  Charles  hli  birth,  did  in  despite 
Of  the  proud  sun's  meridian  light, 
liis  future  glorii-s  and  this  year  foreshow. 

Coecley's  (kte  on  the  Iteetoration. 
His  thouchU  rise  higher  when  be  does  reflect 
On  what  the  world  may  from  that  star  expect, 

Which  at  ills  birth  appeared  to  let  us  see 
Day  for  his  sake  could  with  the  night  agree. 

WaUer'e  1‘oem  on  St.  Jamte'e  Park. 

Or  one  that  bright  companion  of  the  sun. 

Whoso  glorious  aspect  sealed  our  new-born  king. 

And  now  a  round  of  greater  years  begun. 

New  influence  from  bis  walks  of  llglit  did  bring. 

Pryden'i  Anna*  Jfirabilis. 

Lilly  the  astrologer  identified  the  phenomenon  as 
the  planet  Venus. 

A  Universal  Engraving  ifarhine. — J.  C.  Guer- 
rant  and  J.  Field,  jewellers  of  Leakesville,  N.  C., 
have  invented  an  engraving  machine  for  doing  all 
kinds  of  work*  on  wood  and  metal.  It  not  only 
takes  the  place  of  the  TCometrical  lathe,  but  it 
claims  to  do  work  whitm  that  machine  cannot 
Pictures  and  design.^  can  be  reduced  with  photo¬ 
graphic  predsion.  Door-plates,  bank-note  designs, 
and  calico  cylinders,  may  be  engraved  without 
difficulty.  This  machine  was  patented  three 
years  ago,  but  was  presented  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time  last  week  at  No.  207  Pearl  stn^et 
where  it  may  be  seen.  It  was  not  brought  out 
before  because  the  inventors  were  adding  im¬ 
provements.  They  exhibit  a  finger-ring,  on  the 
inside  of  which  is  beautifully  engraved  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  such  fine  characters  that  they  can  only 
be  read  by  the  help  of  a  powerful  glass.  This 
machine  deserves  especial  attention — first,  for  its 
merits;  second,  on  account  of  its  Southern 
origin. 
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The  Railroad  to  ike  Pacific. — That  the  railroad 
now  being  built  from  Omaha,  Nebraska,  to  San 
Francisco,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  this  age  of 
great  events,  is  a  trite  saying,  but  one  whose 
truth  is  confirmed  by  every  day’s  reports  from 
“  the  front,”  whore  twenty  thousand  laborers  are 
digging  and  laying  the  iron  continental  highway. 
We  speak  of  ‘*the  front”  and  not  of  the  “end,” 
for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  may  be  said  to 
liave  but  one  end,  and  that  one  rests  upon  the 
bank  of  the  Missouri.  The  other  end  is  an  inde¬ 
finite  point,  a  shilling  spot  in  the  surveyed  route ; 
here  to-day,  and  away  beyond  to-morrow.  Where 
the  last  rail  was  laid  a  week  ago  is  now  a  score 
of  miles  in  the  rear,  and  what  is  the  farther  end 
of  the  track  as  we  UTite  will  be  miles  behind  the 
track-layers  when  these  lines  reach  the  eye  of 
our  readers.  Let  the  figures  of  the  past  tell  the 
story  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  present.  Two 
years  ago  the  Union  Pacific  Road  had  just  started 
upon  its  way;  last  December  540  miles  wero 
completed  and  in  running  order.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  have  been  built  since  the  frost 
was  out  of  the  ground  this  year,  and  250  more 
miles  will  be  finished  before  1669,  if  we  may 
believe  the  promises  of  the  contractors,  whose 
lierformances  hitherto  have  not  only  equalled, 
but  exceeded  their  predictions.  Then,  with  the 
completion  of  the  promised  300  miles  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific  Road,  now  being  vigorously  pushed 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  toward  Salt  Lake,  there 
will  remain  a  gap  of  not  more  than  600  miles  to 
be  built  next  year.  With  the  record  of  past  and 
present  achievements  before  us,  we  may  c-onfi- 
dcntly  believe  the  assurance  of  the  managers  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  that  this  gap  will  be  entirely 
closed  in  time  for  our  brothers  and  sons  upon  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  return  to  us  by  rail  to  eat  their 
Christmas  dinner  in  a  year  from  the  coming  holi¬ 
day-time. 

No  text-books  ever  taught  us  so  much  con¬ 
cerning  the  wesltm  half  of  the  American  conti¬ 
nent  os  the  surveyors  and  builders  of  the  Union 
Pacific  have  done  and  are  doing.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as 
a  series  of  impassable  crags,  frightful  precipices, 
and  unattainable  caiions.  'The  builders  of  this 
road  have  reached  and  crossed  tlie  summit  at  an 
elevation  of  8,262  feet  above  sea-level,  without 
any  grade  greater  than  90  feet  to  the  mile,  and 
that  only  for  a  short  distance.  What  has  been 
called  the  “Great  American  Desert”  has  been 
found  to  have  such  rich  agricultural  resources 
that  Nebraska,  which  lies  almost  wholly  within 
the  confines  of  tliat  supposititious  “  Desert,”  pro¬ 
duces  more  wheat  to  the  acre  than  any  other 
State  of  the  Union.  That  popular  faith  in  tliis 
enterprise  is  strong  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
the  puMic  has,  witliin  a  little  more  than  a  year, 
invested  more  than  $17,000,000  in  its  securities, 
and  continue  to  look  upon  the  bonds  of  this 
company  as  equalled  only  by  Governments  in  all 
the  elements  of  security  and  profit. 

Anecdote  of  Lord  Brougham.—  M.  Fayonet, 
writing  iu  a  Paris  journal,  gives  the  following 
anecdote  of  Lord  Ercugham :  “  S{>eaking  one 
night  in  the  House  of  Lords,  his  lordship  experi¬ 
enced  some  interruption  from  a  conversation  winch 
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was  carried  ou  during  his  speech  by  the  Dukes  of 
Cumberland  and  Wellington.  Taking  occasion  in 
the  course  of  his  argument  to  explain  the  word 
'illustrious,'  he  said  that  we  sometimes  use  that 
word  oonvontionnily,  and  sometimes  literally. 
‘  For  instance,’  said  the  noble  lord,  ‘  we  apply  it  by 
courtesy  to  the  royal  duke  who  is  talking  so  loudlv, 
and  who  has  done  nothing  whatever  to  deserve  it, 
while  we  apply  it  in  its  primary  and  real  signitl- 
cation  to  the  illustrious  duke  whom  his  royal 
highness  is  addressing.’ " 

Wooden  Paper-Hanging. — There  is  an  old  joke 
about  iron  milestones,  which  may  pair  with  the 
new  joke  about  wooden  paper-hangings.  The 
latter  is,  however,  something  more  than  a  joke, 
for  an  ingenious  Yankee  has  contrived  a  way  to 
cut  logs  of  wood  into  such  thin  veneers  that 
they  may  be  “  hung  "  on  walls  as  easily  as  paper. 
A  log  24  inches  diameter  yields  125  sheets  or 
rolls,  containing  36  square  feet  each,  and  the 
machine  will  cut  1,0U0  such  rolls  in  a  day.  A 
company  is  at  work  on  the  project  in  New  York, 
and  before  long  we  may  have  our  walls  wain¬ 
scoted  with  mahogany  or  maple,  walnut,  sycamore, 
or  any  other  wood  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

A  Railway  from  England  to  France. — There 
have  been  several  plans  propscsod  for  connecting 
France  with  England.  Among  others,  a  subma¬ 
rine  railway,  a  floating  railway,  a  tubular  bridge, 
and  an  aerial  bridge.  M.  Boutet,  an  engineer  and 
promoter  of  a  plan  for  making  a  railway  bridge 
across  the  hlnglish  Channel,  has  lately  had  an  au¬ 
dience  granted  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  Courriei’ 
da  Pa.i-de-Calais  thus  describes  the  interview  : — 
‘•The  reception  was  of  tlie  kindest  description. 
The  Emperor  is  conversant  willj  the  subject  in  all 
its  points  of  view.  ‘Draw  me  up,’  he  said,  ‘a 
detailed  memorandum  of  the  means  of  construction, 
with  all  the  plans,  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  the  time 
required  for  the  execution,  and  a  calculation  of  the 
prutits  of  the  undertaking.  I  will  examine  all 
these  myself,  and  wo  will  support  you.  This  proj¬ 
ect,’  added  the  Emperor,  ‘is  far  more  practicable 
than  all  the  tunnels  and  other  expedients  pro¬ 
posed,  in  none  of  which  have  I  any  confidence.’ 
A  large  plan  of  the  project  was  spread  out  on  the 
floor;  the  Prince  Imperial,  in  leaving  the  room, 
jumped  over  it.  ‘Monseigneur,’  said  General 
Fave,  who  had  introduced  M.  Boutet,  ‘  j*ou  have 
been  the  first  to  pass  the  bridge.’  The  Emperor 
smiled,  and  in  retiring  repeated  the  word.s.  ‘We 
will  support  you.’  The  enterprise  has,  therefore, 
made  a  decisive  step  in  advance,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  just  received  the  Imperial  support." 

A  Xew  Cure  for  Fevert. — A  Parisian  apothecary 
is  making  a  little  stir  just  now  with  a  medicinal 
preparation  of  tar,  known  as  tar-water,  which  he 
has  introduced,  and  which,  from  the  definite  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  curative  principle  that  it  contains  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  very  useful  to  the  doctors.  There  is 
no  quackery  in  the  article:  tar- water  has  been 
known  for  more  than  a  century;  and  the  reason 
of  my  mentioning  the  above  fact  it,  that  it  aflfurds 
a  peg  whereon  to  hang  a  story  illustrative  of  acci¬ 
dental  discoveries.  When  Bishop  Berkeley  was 
on  his  Rhode  Island  expedition,  his  ship  was  be¬ 
calmed  for  several  days  in  mid-ocean,  and  a  ter¬ 
rible  epidemic  broke  out  among  the  crew.  Some 
of  the  sick  were  placed  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel, 
and  burning  with  thirst,  a  few  of  them  actually 


drank  the  bilge-water,  which  was  impregnated 
with  tar.  Strange  to  sav,  those  who  drank  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  fever.  Berkeley,  gifted,  as  Pope 
said,  with  ‘‘every  virtue  under  heaven,”  was,  of 
course,  far-sighted,  and  soon  saw  that  the  tar  was 
the  healing  agent ;  so  he  drank  the  water  himself, 
and  avoided  tlio  contagion.  When  he  returned  to 
Britain,  he  set  about  experimenting  with  his  spe¬ 
cific,  and  having  satisfi^  himself  of  its  real  effi¬ 
cacy,  published  several  tracts  extolling  its  virtues. 
The  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  pharmaceutists;  tar- 
water  was  subjected  to  comment  and  discussion, 
and  febrile  patients  were  subjected  to  tar-water. 

In  1852  F-ance  had  steam  machinery  with  an 
aggregate  of  210,457  horse-power;  in  1806  the 
aggregate  had  risen  to  674,7*20  ;  in  1852  she  had 
3,872  kilometres  of  railway,  with  135,000,000 
francs  of  gross  receipts  from  23,000,000  pa.ssen- 
gers  and  6,000,000  tons  freight ;  the  corresponding 
ciphers  in  1866  are  14,443  kilometres,  610,o00,000 
francs,  89,000,000  passengers,  37,000,000  tons 
freight ;  the  post-office  shows,  for  the  first  period, 
181,000,000  letters,  95,000,000  newspapers,  etc  ; 
for  the  second  period,  342,000,000  letters, 
30i>, 000,000  newspapers,  etc  Savings  bank  de¬ 
posits  from  247,000,000  to  515,000,000;  Bank 
of  France  discounts,  from  1,824,000,000  to 
6,574,000,000.  The  production  of  wine  and  grains 
has  increased  in  somewhat  similar  proportions; 
the  production  and  consumption  of  coal  much 
more  than  doubled ;  the  value  of  iron  manufacture, 
from  227,000,000  in  1852  to  893,000,000  in  1864, 
and  foreign  commerce,  import  and  export  reckoned 
together,  from  an  aggregate  value  of  2,614,000,000 
in  1847  to  8,126,000,000  francs  in  1866.’’ 

The  Light  that  did  not  Dawn  on  the  Abyssinians. — 
King  Theodor,  it  is  stated,  advised  his  captains  to 
attack  the  British  by  night,  but  they  declined,  and 
descended  to  their  deaths  by  daylight.  Had  they 
obeyed,  they  would  have  had  a  new  proof  of  the 
power  which  science  can  bring  to  bear  in  aid  of 
slaughter.  Sir  Robert  Napier  had  with  him  an 
apparatus  for  employing  the  magnesium  light  on 
a  grand  scale.  At  a  distance  of  600  yards,  a  be¬ 
wildering  blaze  of  light  would  have  been  thrown 
into  the  eyes  of  the  Abyssinians,  and  the  British 
themselves,  in  impenetrable  shadow,  would  have 
shot  down  their  lustrous  enemies  at  leisure  and  at 
ease.  The  poor  Abyssinians  would  have  been 
helpless  as  herrings  with  the  electric  ray  streaming 
on  the  shoal  I  It  is  hardly  war,  such  a  contest; 
but  it  is  better  that  civilization  should  be  armed, 
than  that  barbarism  should  be  triumphant. 

httae  of  a  Warlike  Pamphlet  in  Europe. — The 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says 
that  ‘‘an  anonymous  document  was  issued  on 
Tuesday,  having  for  its  title  ‘La  Paix  par  la 
Guerre,’  and  insists  that  the  only  way  of  procuring 
a  durable  peace  is  to  go  to  war,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  Prussia,  adds  the  writer,  is  in  such  a 
position  that  she  cannot  stand  still,  and  France 
cannot  tolerate  any  further  acquisitions.  Prussia’s 
dear  ally,  Russia,  is  not  ready ;  England,  in  case 
of  war,  would  remain  neutral ;  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Holland  would  join  France ;  and  Italy  would 
probably  take  the  same  side,  as  such  conduct 
would  be  more  to  her  benefit.  But  Germany  her¬ 
self  would  bo  the  Emperor  Napoleon’s  best  friend, 
for,  with  all  her  love  of  unity,  she  hates  the  idea 
of  Prussian  domination.  France,  not  to  make  her 
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cause  unpopular,  is  not  to  attempt  any  territorial 
ag'grandizenient,  but  to  declare  her  sole  object  to 
be  to  effect  the  freedom  of  Germany  as  she 
elfected  tlie  freedom  of  Italy.  Prussia  is  to  be 
driven  behind  the  Elbe,  and  Hanover  is  to  rise 
from  its  ashes  and  bo  strengthened ;  Russia  to  be 
forced  back  to  proper  limits;  Poland  to  be  re¬ 
established  ;  Austria  to  extend  her  dominion  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube ;  and  the  Turk  to  bo 
effectually  protected  against  Muscovite  encroach¬ 
ments/’ 

Thought  Versus  Electricity. — “  As  quick  as 
thought,”  we  say,  when  we  would  imply  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  celerity.  But  is  thought  so  rapid  ?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  recent  experiments  of  the  famous 
German  physicist  Helmholtz,  the  process  of  think¬ 
ing  and  willing  is  a  comparatively  slow  one.  An 
impression  made  upon  the  body  takes  a  perceptible 
time  to  reach  the  brain ;  and  when  the  brain  wills 
to  put  in  action  a  corporeal  member,  it  takes  time 
to  communicate  its  orders  thereto.  The  interval 
required  by  a  shock  given,  say  to  the  foot,  to  an¬ 
nounce  itself  to  the  brain,  has  been  measured — 
impracticable  as  this  may  seem ;  and  thus  it  has 
been  done: — An  electric  current  has  been  applied 
to  a  muscle  or  a  nerve,  and  the  instant  of  its  con¬ 
tact  has  been  automatically  registered  on  a  chrono¬ 
graph.  The  moment  the  patient  has  felt  the  shock 
lie  has  touched  a  key,  which  has  made  a  second 
mark  upon  the  register;  and  this  last  mark  has 
been  found  to  be  separated  from  the  first  by  seve¬ 
ral  tenths  of  a  second  of  time.  The  interval  was 
the  time  occupied  by  the  sensation  in  travelling  to 
the  brain ;  by  perception  and  reflection  in  tlie  brain ; 
and  by  the  passage  of  the  will  from  the  brain  to  the 
digit  touching  the  key.  A  few  tenths  of  a  second 
may  not  appear  much;  but  we  must  remember 
that  a  direct  electric  current  would  have  traversed 
the  distance  instantaneously.  It  is  evident,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  nervous  current,  or,  if  you  please, 
the  speed-thought,  is  much  slower  than  that  of 
electricity.  M.  lladau  estimates  that  the  latter 
is  twenty  million  times  more  rapid  than  the  former. 
The  rate  of  thinking  and  noting  upon  thought  va¬ 
ries  materially  in  different  people.  Astronomers 
know  this  to  their  cost,  as  they  are  obliged  to  in¬ 
troduce  troublesome  corrections  to  their  obser¬ 
vations  for  personal  equation,  as  they  term  it  Two 
experienced  and  highly  accurate  observers  will 
difl'er  by  half  a  second  in  their  records  of  an  instan¬ 
taneous  phenomenon ;  and  this  difference  between 
them  is  a  constant  quantity,  remaining  unchanged 
for  years :  he  who  observes  thus  much  before  his 
tellow  to-day,  will  do  so  to-morrow,  and  next 
month,  and  years  hence.  This  peculiarity  appears 
to  have  no  connection  with  mental  acuteness  or 
ability  ;  sharp,  quick-witted  men  may  observe  much 
later  than  such  as  are  slow  and  heavy-headed ;  it  is 
purely  a  question  of  the  conductive  powers  of  the 
nerves  and  rapidity  of  the  perceptive  and  reflective 
action  of  the  brain. — Once  a  Week. 

A  ''Lake  Dtselling”  tn  Scotland. — A  Scottish 
paper  says ;  “  About  twelve  years  ago.  upon  drain¬ 
ing  a  fresh-water  loch  in  Arisaig,  on  the  property 
of  the  late  Mr.  F.  D.  P.  Asley,  a  cran-nog,  or  lake 
dwelling,  was  discovered.  These  lake  dwellings 
are  now  being  discovered  in  various  parts  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  are  very  interesting,  as  throwing  some 
new  liglit  upon  the  habits  and  history  of  the  early 
Celtic  race  who  inhabited  Scotland  many  centuries. 


and  also  as  forming  a  new  link  with  the  early  pop¬ 
ulations  of  other  lands:  fur  although  the  size  and 
structure  of  the  Swiss  and  Italian  lake  dwellings 
are  somewhat  different  from  those  of  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  crau-nogs,  there  is  evidently  a  similarity 
in  the  idea,  and  another  link  seems  to  be  formed 
between  the  ancient  populations.  The  loch  at 
Arisaig  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea  and  the 
village  of  Arisaig;  it  is  only  partially  drained,  so 
that  the  construction  of  the  cran-nog  cannot  be 
perfectly  ascertained.  It  appeared  to  have  been 
placed  in  deep  water,  as  tlie  soft  and  wet  mud 
around  it  is  not  fathomable  by  a  long  polo ;  the 
nearest  point  of  land  is  about  two  hundred  and  filly 
yards  distant.  It  is  formed  of  the  trunks  of  trees, 
some  of  which  are  of  very  large  size ;  one  that  was 
measured  is  twenty-eight  feet  long  and  five  feet  in 
circumference,  at  two  feet  from  the  base ;  another 
is  thirty-nine  feet  long,  and  five  feet  eight  inches 
at  the  base.  The  structure  consists  of  several  tiers 
or  layers  of  these  trees;  two  layers  have  been 
partially  waslied  away  by  returning  tides ;  four 
layers  were  exposed  to  view  in  examining  the 
building,  and  a  probe  of  eight  feet  long  detected 
timbers  at  that  further  depth.  Each  layer  in  suc¬ 
cession  lies  across  the  one  below  it,  forming  a 
strong  firm  structure  of  rectangular  shape ;  the 
sides  are  forty-three  feet  by  forty-one  feet.  On  the 
floor  were  several  flagstones  in  three  or  four  places, 
which  evidently  had  been  the  fireplaces  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  At  a  distance  of  about  two  feet  six 
inches  from  the  building  was  a  rampart,  formed 
of  upright  posts,  inclined  inward  and  sharpened 
at  the  top,  across  which  are  placed  large  trees,  that 
were  fastened  at  the  corners  by  a  hollow  scooped 
out  of  the  wood.” 

The  Korth  Pole  Ex}>edition. — The  German  Expe¬ 
dition  to  the  North  Pole,  which  has  left  Bergen,  is 
to  proceed  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  and 
there  explore  the  arctic  regions  north  of  the 
seventy-tilth  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  ves¬ 
sel  in  which  the  expedition  has  sailed  is  called  the 
Germania,  and  has  been  built  expressly  for  tlie 
purpose.  It  is  of  eighty  tons  burden,  and  carries 
the  flag  of  the  Nortli  German  Bund.  The  com¬ 
mander  of  the  expedition.  Captain  Charles  Koldc- 
wey,  has  been  instructed  to  return  to  Bergen  if 
possible  in  from  three  to  four  months. 

M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  Jr.,  was  asked  by  a  lady, 
whom  his  preface  to  the  celebrated  “  Dame  aux  ‘ 
Camelias”had  provoked,  “Who  has  given  you 
the  right  to  speak  so  about  women  ?  ” 

“No  one  has  given  it  to  me,  Madame,”  replied 
Dumas  fiU;  “I  have  bought  it.” 

Some  one  was  boasting  to  a  great  lady  that  bis 
heart  was  dried  up  and  perfectly  indifferent. 

“It  is  like  mine,”  she  replied;  “I  have  never 
loved  anything.” 

“Not  even  your  children?” 

“  Ob  I  yes,  when  they  were  little — and  my  dia¬ 
monds,  too.” 

“When  they  were  big,”  the  gentleman  added. 

Europe  corrupts  our  young  republicans.  Little 
Miss  Starrs  being  presented  to  the  Emperor,  he 
asked  her  first  name. 

“  Helen,”  she  replied. 

“  1  could  wish,  mademoiselle,  that  I  were  Paris,” 
gallantly  returned  tlie  sovereign. 

“  Impoasible,  sire,  since  you  are  France !  ”  said 
she,  with  ready  wit. 
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